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but  this  does  not  interfere  with  his  admir¬ 
ation  for  a  true  work  of  art.  These  vol¬ 
umes  are  another  proof  of  the  power  of 
genius  to  reinvest  an  old  subject  with  in¬ 
terest  ;  for  since  1 863  the  years  have 
brought  with  them  other  wars  and  other 
troubles,  which  have  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  public  mind,  so  that  to  the  general 
view  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  had 
faded  into  the  dead  past ;  it  was  too  old 
for  sympathy,  and  not  old  enough  for  po¬ 
etry.  .  And  yat  Mr.  Kinglake  has  woven 
a  sort  of  epic  interest  around  the  early 
phases,  even  the  dry  dii^niatic  details,  of 
the  Eastern  struggle.  The  claims  of  the 
rival  Churches,  the  intrigues  of  the 
monks,  the  audiences  of  ambassadors,  the 
conventions  and  treaties,  the  weary  Vien¬ 
na  conferences,  the  endless  exchanges  of 
notes  and  protocols,  the  movements  of  ar- 


Wk  have  here  a  work  worthy  of  the 
author’s  reputation,  and  worthy  of  the 
labor,  the  years  of  labor,  which  he  has  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
writing,  when  every  man  seems  to  turn 
out  his  thoughts  in  the  rough,  it  is  really 
a  treat  to  come  upon  not  a  mere  chapter 
or  a  section,  but  an  entire  work,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  incomplete,  nothing  care¬ 
less  or  slipshod,  nothing  W'eak  or  com¬ 
monplace.  Like  the  writings  of  Foster, 
of  llallam,  of  Macaulay,  there  is  in  every 
sentence  the  trace  of  care — of  love  for  the 
arUof  composition,  as  well  as  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  trcateu.  The  reader’s  judgment  may 
sometimes  clash  with  that  of  the  author ; 
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mies  and  fleets,  are  all  vividly  recalled, 
and  fall  into  their  places  as  parts  of  the 
great  drama  which  is  once  more  enacted 
before  us. 

And  here  we  have  used  as  a  figure 
what  is,  in  truth,  the  fact.  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  written  not  so  much  a  history  as  an 
historical  drama.  The  events  are  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  actors  in  them  ;  our  inter¬ 
est  centers  in  the  men ;  and  we  think  less 
of  what  was  done  than  of  the  inode  of 
doing  it.  This  style  of  treatment  gives 
to  the  narrative  a  stagey  and  unreal  air. 
Moreover,  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  .allow  for  distortion — for  1 
the  instant  deflection  that  results  when  a  1 
fact  strikes  upon  the  hard  surface  of  the  ^ 
writer’s  prejudices.  The  cardinal  virtue  j 
of  an  historian  is  impartially,  and  he  is  | 
bound  to  guard  against  his  own  antipa- 1 
thies  all  the  more  jealously  in  proportion  ! 
to  their  strength.  But  it  is  not  too  much  j 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  made  this 
history  a  terrible  w’eapon,  wdth  wdiich  he 
strikes  at  the  man  he  most  abhors.  Ilis  j 
Napoleon  is  abase  conspirator,  without  a  i 
principle  higher  than  self,  and  without  a 
purpose  beyond  to-day  ;  artificial,  theatri¬ 
cal,  treacherous — which  is  by  no  means  a 
flattering  portrait  of  a  true  ally,  and  one  j 
who  has  been  alternately  the  guest  and  j 
the  host  of  our  English  Queen.  We  do 
not  forget  the  blots,  the  indelible  stains, 
on  the  character  of  the  emperor — the 
bloody  d.ays  of  December,  the  final  stran¬ 
gling  of  French  liberty,  nor  even  the  fact 
that  his  friendship  for  this  country  rested 
on  no  better  foundation  thiin  self-interest. 
But  still  he  has  been  friendly  toward  us ; 
he  has  fostered  a  kindly  feeling  between 
the  people  of  the  two  countries ;  he  has 
been  loyal  to  his  engagements  with  us ; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  our  reject  as  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  head  of  the  French  nation. 
We  are  not  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  his 
success ;  but  the  man  who,  with  nothing 
in  his  favor  but  a  name,  could  win  such  a 
crown ;  who  always  knows  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  and  can  seize  it;  who  has  given  to 
France  a  position  such  as  she  has  never 
had  since  the  peace  of  Vienna ;  who  has 
on  ja.any  fields  given  glory  to  her  arms, 
has  extended  her  commerce,  humbled  two 
proud  empires  who  were  her  ancient  foes, 
and  nusea,  though  grudgingly,  a  friendly 
kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power ; 
and,  in  effect,  has  become  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe — such  a  man  is  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  spoken  of  wdth  the  contempt  that 


would  bo  due  to  such  plotters  as  Meagher 
or  Smith  O’Brien. 

Louis  Napoleon,  however,  is  described 
as  one  of  a  knot  of  needy  men  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of 
France,  each  for  his  own  ends — he  for 
power,  they  for  money.  Of  these  men  he 
was  not  the  leading  spirit,  but  the  tool, 
lie  was  the  law'yer  of  the  party,  and 
wrote  the  proclamations,  and  the  pUbis- 
cite«,  and  the  constitutions — they  did  the 
work.  His  courage  failed  at  the  crisis,  (it 
is  represented  as  alw.ays  failing  at  a  crisis) 
and  he  would  have  withdrawn,  but  was 
driven  forward  by  the  others.  These 
“  others  ”  consisted  of  a  stock-broker  of 
damaged  reputation  named  De  Morny  ;  a 
needy  soldier  named  Fleury,  daring  and 
resolute,  and  the  mainspring  of  the  com¬ 
bination  ;  a  general  officer  wdiose  real 
name  was  Jacques  Arnaud  Le  Koy,  but 
who  passed  under  the  fanciful  name  of 
Achille  St.  Arnaud ;  Maupas,  or  I)e  Mau- 
pas,  a  prefect ;  and  Monsieur  Fialin, 
alias  Persigny.  How  the  conspir.ators 
laid  their  plans ;  how  they  dismissed  the 
faithful,  and  bribed  the  corrupt ;  how 
the  army  was  tam|>ered  with  ;  how 
the  train  was  laid  and  the  match  fired  ; 
is  here  recorded  with  startling  p<articu- 
larity.  As  regards  the  massacre  on  the 
Boulevards,  it  was  evidently  a  more 
bloody  business  than  is  generally  suppos¬ 
ed  in  England.  Many  were  slam  in  the 
streets,  many  more  in  the  houses  in  which 
they  had  taken  refuge,  many  in  the  prisons, 
and  the  rest  were  shot  in  batches  in  the 
dead  of  night.  One  colonel  declared  th.at 
his  regiment  alone  had  killed  twenty-four 
hundred  persons ;  but  this  might  be  an 
exaggeration  of  the  value  of  his  services  to 
the  State ;  still,  the  estimate  may  be  taken 
for  what  it  is  worth — and  more  th.an  twen¬ 
ty  regiments  were  in  the  affray.  How 
slight  must  have  been  the  nominal  provo¬ 
cation  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  m  the 
whole  army  of  Pans  the  number  of  killed 
of  all  ranks,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  of 
December  inclusive,  w'as  tw’enty-five  men. 
The  account  of  the  street  masssicre,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so  much  a  clear,  definite  state¬ 
ment,  as  a  series  of  inuendos  strung  toge¬ 
ther,  giving  the  idea  of  an  enumerati(fll  of 
facts.  Moreover,  it  is  not  even  in  this  way 
suggested  that  any  order  to  fire  was  given 
to  the  troops ;  still  less  that  any  such  or¬ 
der  was  ever  sent  from  the  Elysee.  It 
was  the  result  of  spontaneous  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  as 
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is  proved  by  many  eye-witnesses,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  in  this  narrative.  It  is  merely 
su"i;e8ted  that  a  conflict  between  the 
soldiery  and  the  people  was  part  of  the 
programme,  though  nobody  had  the  nerve 
to  order  the  attack. 

Wholesale  imprisonment  and  deporta¬ 
tion  followed ;  no  less  than  twenty-six 
thousand  persons,  formidable  from  their 
position  or  talents,  being  transported  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Then  came 
the  universal  ballot,  so  contrived  that  only 
one  result  could  follow,  and,  as  a  climax 
of  the  whole,  a  solemn  Te  Denm  at  Notre 
Dame  ;  all  which  is  related  with  withering 
scorn.  Indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  caustic 
writing,  this  chapter,  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  stands  almost  unrivalled. 
Every  care  has  been  lavished  uj)on  it, 
each  vigorous  and  perfect  sentence  shows 
a  master’s  hand.  It  is  a  cold,  keen,  mer¬ 
ciless  dissection — a  flaying  alive,  strip  by 
strip,  and  fiber  by  fiber.  As  soon  as  the 
edge  of  one  knife  is  dulled  ever  so  little  by 
use,  it  is  quickly  exchanged  for  another. 
Every  sentence  is  a  fresh  torture — always 
provided  that  the  victim  has  any  feeling 
lell. 

“If  his  intellect  was  of  a  poorer  quality  than 
men  supposed  it  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  it  was  much  above  the  low 
gauge  which  people  used  to  assign  to  it  in  the 
earlier  period  which  began  in  183G  and  ended 
at  the  close  of  1851.  That  which  had  so  long 
vailed  bis  cleverness  from  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  was  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  science 
at  which  he  labor^.  Many  men  before  him 
had  suffered  themselves  to  bring  craft  into 
politics ;  many  more,  toiling  in  humble  grades, 
had  applied  their  cunning  skill  in  the  conflicts 
which  engage  courts  of  law ;  but  no  living  man, 
perhaps,  except  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  had 
passed  the  hours  of  a  studious  youth  and  the 
prime  of  a  thoughtful  manhood  in  contriving 
how  to  apply  stratagem  to  the  science  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  from  natural 
baseness  that  his  mind  took  this  bent  The 
inclination  to  sit  and  sit  planning  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  some  object  of  desire — thi*,  indeed, 
W'us  in  bis  nature ;  but  the  inclination  to  labor 
at  the  task  of  making  law  an  engine  of  deceit — 
this  did  not  come  perforce  with  his  blood.  Yet 
it  came  with  his  parentage.  It  is  true  he  might 
have  determined  to  reject  the  indication  given 
him  by  the  accident  of  his  birth,  and  so  remain 
a  private  citizen  ;  but  when  once  be  resolved  to 
become  a  pretender  to  the  imperial  throne,  he 
of  course  had  to  try  and  see  how  it  was  possible 
— how  it  was  possible  in  the  midst  of  this  cen¬ 
tury — that  the  coarse  Bonaparte  yoke  of  1804 
could  be  made  to  sit  kindly  upon  the  neck  of 
France ;  and  France  being  a  European  nation, 


and  the  yoke,  being  in  substance  a  yoke  such 
as  Tartars  make  for  Chinese,  it  followed  that 
the  accommodating  of  the  one  to  the  other  was 
only  to  be  effected  by  guile. 

“  For  years  the  prince  pursued  his  strange 
calling ;  and  by  the  time  his  studies  were  over, 
he  had  become  highly  skilled.  Long  before  the 
moment  bad  come  for  bringing  his  crooked 
science  into  use,  he  had  learnt  how  to  frame  a 
Constitution  which  should  seem  to  enact  one 
thing,  and  should  really  enact  another.  He 
knew  how  to  put  the  word  ‘jury’  in  laws  which 
robbed  men  of  their  freedom.  He  could  set  the 
snare  which  he  called  ‘  universal  suffrage.’  He 
knew  how  to  strangle  a  nation  in  ttie  night 
time  with  a  thing  he  called  a  ‘Plebiscite.’  ” — 
Vol.  i.,  pp.  209-211. 

“  It  is  believed  that  men  do  him  wrong  who 
speak  of  him  as  void  of  all  idea  of  truth.  He 
understood  truth,  and  in  conversation  he  habi¬ 
tually  preferred  it  to  falsehood  ;  but  his  truth¬ 
fulness  (though  not  perhaps  contrived  for  such 
an  end)  sometimes  became  a  means  of  decep¬ 
tion,  because  after  generating  confidence  it 
would  suddenly  break  down  under  the  presence 
of  a  strong  motive.  He  could  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  a  man  and  speak  frankly  and 
truthfully  to  him  for  seven  years,  and  then 
suddenly  deceive  him.  Of  course,  men  finding 
themselves  ensnared  by  what  had  appeared  to 
be  honesty  in  his  character,  were  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  every  semblance  of  a  good 
quality  was  a  mask  ;  but  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  piinciples  of  human  nature  to  believe 
that  a  truthfulness  continuing  for  seven  years 
was  a  genuine  remnant  of  virtue,  than  that  it 
was  a  mere  preparation  for  falsehood.  His 
doubting  and  undecided  nature  was  a  help  to 
concealment ;  for  men  got  so  wearied  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  oscillations  of  his  mind,  that  their  sus¬ 
picions  in  time  went  to  rest ;  and  then,  per¬ 
haps,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  quite  tired 
of  predicting  that  he  would  do  a  thing,  he  gen¬ 
tly  stole  out  and  did  it’’ — Vol.  i.,  pp.  212, 213. 

“  He  was  nut  by  nature  bloodthirsty  nor 
cruel,  and  besides  that  in  small  matters  he  had 
kind  and  generous  instincts,  he  was  really  so 
willing  to  act  fairly  until  the  motive  for  foul 
play  was  strong,  that  for  months  and  months 
together  he  was  able  to  live  among  English 
spurting  men  without  disgrace;  and  if  he  was 
not  so  constituted  nor  so  disciplined  as  to  be 
able  to  refrain  from  any  object  of  eager  desire 
merely  upon  the  theory  that  w  hat  he  sought  to 
do  was  wicked,  there  is  ground  for  inferring 
that  his  perception  of  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  had  been  dimmed  (as  it  natui- 
ally  w'ould  be)  by  the  habit  of  seeking  an  ideal 
of  manly  worth  in  a  personage  like  the  first 
Bonaparte.  It  would  seem  that  (as  a  study,  or 
out  of  curiosity,  if  not  with  a  notion  of  being 
guided  by  it)  he  must  have  accustomed  himself 
to  hear  sometimes  what  conscience  bad  to  say; 
for  it  is  certain  that,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  with  sufficient  time  for  preparation,  he  could 
imitate  very  neatly  the  scrupulous  language  of 
a  man  of  honor.” — ^VoL  L,  pp.  214,  215. 
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Hero  and  there,  however,  are  a  few 
coarser  thrusts.  For  instance,  at  the 
Strasbourg  attempt  in  1836,  w'e  are  told 
that 

“  The  Prince,  surrounded  with  men  personat¬ 
ing  an  imperial  staff,  was  conducted  to  the  bar¬ 
rack  of  the  Forty  sixth  Regiment,  and  the  men, 
taken  entirely  by  surprise,  were  told  that  the 
person  now  intr<^uced  to  them  was  their  Em¬ 
peror.  What  they  saw  was  a  young  man  with 
the  bearing  and  countenance  of  a  weaver ;  a 
weaver  oppressed  by  long  hours  of  monotonous 
in-door  work  which  makes  the  body  stoop  and 
keeps  the  eyes  down  cast ;  but  all  the  while — 
and  yet  it  was  broad  daylight — this  young 
man,  from  hat  to  boot,  was  standing  dressed  up 
in  the  historic  costume  of  the  man  of  Auster- 
litz  and  Marengo.” — P,  217. 

The  connection  of  the  coup  d’etat  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  does  not  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  very  close,  exc<*^)t 
as  showing  that  it  w'as  a  necessity  of  the 
Emperor  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
French  people  from  his  antecedents.  As 
a  pow'erful  alliance  would  be  the  surest 
plan  of  gaining  respectability  and  status, 
he  resolved  to  join  himself  if  possible, 
with  England,  but  if  not,  with  one  of  the 
other  great  powers.  Napoleon  III.  is 
thus  brought  upon  the  stage  as  a  chief 
actor,  but  one  always  seeking  his  own 
ends,  identifying  himself  with  the  army 
and  not  with  the  people,  and  keeping  the 
interests  of  the  nation  subordinate  to  his 
own.  This  distinction  the  reader  never 
loses  sight  of.  It  is  not  France  that 
throws  herself  into  the  struggle,  it  is  only 
the  French  Emperor,  and  his  army. 
There  is  bitter  truth  in  all  this,  and  abun¬ 
dant  cause  for  our  indignation.  But  let 
us  be  just,  nevertheless.  There  can  not 
be  one  law  for  the  Emperor,  and  another 
for  the  Czar.  If  the  streets  of  Paris  have 
been  sodden  with  blood,  so  have  the 
streets  of  Warsaw,  and  that  again  and 
again.  All  the  furniture  of  invective  is 
ransacked  and  brought  out,  to  denounce 
the  wholesale  deportation  after  the  fatal 
days  of  December ;  and  they  are  words 
fitly  chosen.  But  is  Cayenne  so  many 
degrees  more  hopeless  and  more  horrible 
than  Siberia  ?  Our  sympathies  are  be- 
61)oken  for  France  betrayed,  bound, 
(though  without  even  a  struggle)  and 
prostrate.  But  is  nothing  due  to  Poland 
betrayed,  trampled  on,  crushed,  and  still 
writhing — a  living  prey — in  the  slow 
agonies  of  a  protracted  death  ?  There  is  I 
not  a  word  of  all  this  in  the  portraiture  of  I 
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Nicholas,  who  did  much  the  same  things 
as  his  “  good  friend,”  though  he  did  them 
more  quietly,  and  spread  them  over  the 
period  of  his  whole  life. 

But  here  the  one  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
foil  to  the  other.  The  Czar  Nicholas  acts 
for  himself,  taking  counsel  of  none  ;  but  it 
is  his  lawful  prerogative.  He  is  the  head  ot 
his  nation — its  representative  man  ;  the 
head  of  his  Church  —  its  supreme  pontiff 
lie  had  destroyed  no  Constitution — the 
Czar  was  the  Constitution.  He  had  se¬ 
duced  no  troops — his  soldiers  delighted  to 
call  him  father,  and  themselves  his  chil¬ 
dren.  He  had  seized  upon  no  exchequer 
to  satisfy  his  clamorous  necessities — all 
the  resources  of  the  empire  lay  in  his  own 
hand,  uncontrolled,  and  unquestioned. 
This  power  he  had  used  so  wisely  that  it 
had  never  been  fully  taxed,  and  therefore 
seemed  unlimited ;  and  it  had  been  so 
constantly  successful,  that  it  seemed  a 
fate.  Its  mere  superabundance  and  over¬ 
flow  toward  a  weaker  neighbor  sufficed  to 
restore  a  kingdom  which  had  passed 
away.  Certainly  in  his  mode  of  guiding 
the  affairs  of  his  empire  there  were  to  the 
outer  world  signs  of  wisdom,  prudence, 
clear-sightedness,  as  well  as  of  stem  deci¬ 
sion  and  a  proud  will.  But  when  we  look 
into  the  royal  closet,  of  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  has  the  key,  we  see  at  this  particular 

fieriod  a  w’cak,  impulsive,  irritable  man, 
ost  to  truth,  driven  half  wild  by  opposi¬ 
tion,  false,  deceitful,  “  not  with  the  pro¬ 
found  deceit  of  statecraft,  but  rather  with 
the  odd,  purposeless  cunning  of  a  gipsy  or 
a  savage.”  He  labors  under  attacks  of 
religious  enthusiasm — a  sort  of  intermit¬ 
tent  fever  of  piety — hot  frenzy  one  day, 
and  inanity  the  next.  He  is  sw.ayed  vio¬ 
lently  by  prejudices  and  fancies,  if  willful, 
wayw'ard,  and  on  certain  points  obstinate 
with  the  fatal  jiersistence  of  weak  men. 
It  is  suggested  that  years,  and  the  cares  of 
state,  .and  over  -  exertion,  had  latterly 
w’rought  much  mischief  and  destroyed  the 
perfect  balance  of  his  mind.  It  did  not 
amount  to  actual  insanity,  but  still  to  a 
serious  degree  of  mental  disturbance. 

In  tre.ating  of  the  predisposing  causes 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Kinglake  favors  the 
idea  that  the  Czar  only  expounded 
the  will  of  his  people  in  the  course 
he  took  —  that  it  was  the  people’s 
w’ar,  and  not  his  own  willful  act.  We 
have  an  elaborate  picture  of  the  state  of 
religious  feeling  in  Russia,  according  to 
which  the  whole  nation  had  through  sue- 
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cessive  reigns  been  filled  with  the  one 
idea  of  rescuing  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Turk  the  millions  of  Christians  of  their 
own  faith,  and  triumphantly  placing  the 
cross  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  This 
univer8.al  enthusiasm  strongly  impelled 
the  Czjirs  forward  ;  but  the  unfriendly  at¬ 
titude  of  Europe,  the  proverbial  courage 
of  the  Turks,  arid,  in  case  of  success,  the 
difficulty  of  governing  from  one  center 
such  an  unwieldy  empire  as  th.at  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Archangel  to  the  Dardanelles, 
combined  to  form  a  counteracting  power ; 
and  betw'cen  the  two,  the  councils  of  the 
empire  had  oscillated  continually.  To 
the  Russian  people  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  show  of  progress  toward  the  great 
object  of  their  desire,  while  to  Europe  it 
was  necessary  to  apjKjar  quiescent.  Rut 
this  is  not  qiiite  a  fair  view  to  give.  The 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  were  too  ig¬ 
norant  to  understanu,  or  to  care  very 
much  about  the  question.  The  active 
middle  class  of  other  European  nations  is 
not  yet  developed,  and  the  nobles  and 
landed  proprietors  as  a  body  were  too  de¬ 
void  of  political  ambition,  and  too  fond  of 
ease  .and  luxury,  to  enter  with  all  their 
heart  into  any  scheme  of  conquest.  The 
result  proved  this.  For  even  during  the 
war  which  followed,  when  the  clash  of 
actual  conflict  ought  to  h.ave  stirred  the 
nation  to  its  depths,  no  enthusiasm  could 
be  roused.  The  people  were  loyal  and 
obedient,  they  bore  heavy  burdens,  and 
made  many  sacrifices ;  but  they  showed 
docility  only,  and  not  entluisi.asm.  It  was 
not  the  sterling,  lofty,  invincible  purpose 
of  a  whole  nation  that  we  saw,  but  an  im- 
]>erial  scheme  backed  by  the  mechanical  and 
soulless  force  of  the  state.  The  plea  of 
Tiopular  pressure  can  not  be  allowed. 
Whether  it  was  ambition,  or  fanaticism, 
or  whatever  was  the  motive  that  prompt¬ 
ed  the  interference  in  the  East,  it  must  be 
charged  to  the  Czar,  and  not  to  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Kinglake  asserts  that  when  the 
English  government  refused  to  listen  to 
those  famous  proposals  for  the  spoli.ation 
of  Turkey,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  aban¬ 
doned  his  design.  The  quarrel  for  the 
custody  of  the  Holy  Places  being  too 
trivial  to  put  before  the  w’orld  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  w.ar,  and  the  Montenegrin  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  have  furnished  the  os¬ 
tensible  motive,  being  settled,  there  re¬ 
mained  no  sufficient  ground  for  inteiTer- 
ence.  He,  therefore,  “  abandoned  the 


intention  of  going  to  war,  and  even  de¬ 
prived  himself  of  the  means  of  taking  such 
a  step  with  effect;  for  he  stopped  the 

[)urchase  of  horses  required  for  enabling 
lim  to  take  the  field.”  Had  he  dispersed 
his  troops,  dismantled  his  fleet,  and  coun¬ 
termanded  the  draughts  of  seamen  assem¬ 
bling  at  Sebastopol,  or  had  he  done  any 
one  of  these  things,  the  evidence  would 
surely  have  been  more  conclusive.  This 
p.acific  mood  did  not  last  long,  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Czar’s  apologist ;  for  the 
refraining  from  buying  artillery  horses  be¬ 
came  a  restraint  so  painful,  that  all  the 
warlike  preparations  w’ere  resumed.  The 
troops  marched  to  the  borders  of  the 
Principalities,  the  fleet,  which  had  long 
been  preparing  at  Sebastopol,  was  made 
ready  for  sea,  and  then  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff  w’as  sent  to  Constantinople— still,  so 
far  .as  we  understand  Mr.  Kinglake,  in  a 
pacific  sense,  and  without  the  intention  of 
going  to  war.  These  menaces  were  only 
intended  to  give  w’eight  to  a  demand  for 
the  key  of  a  church,  and  another  little  de¬ 
mand,  made  secretly,  for  the  transferring 
the  protectorate  of  twelve  millions  of  the 
Sultan’s  subjects  to  the  Emperor  of  All 
the  Russias.  This  Latter  point  was  being 
denied  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  was  being  enforced  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

W e  must  here  glance  at  another  of  the 
dramatis  personm,  who  was  destined  to 
render  Prince  Mentschikoff  and  his  arro¬ 
gant  mission  powerless,  and  even  con¬ 
temptible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks.  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  had  always  been  dis¬ 
liked  by  the  Russian  Emperor;  but  the 
feeling  had  deepened  into  hatred  by  rea¬ 
son  of  Sir  Stratford’s  complete  ascenden¬ 
cy  over  the  Porte,  and  the  failure  in  un¬ 
broken  succession  of  every  Russian  scheme 
that  ran  counter  to  his  will.  One  descrip¬ 
tion  that  is  given  of  him  is  so  choice  a 
piece  of  writing,  that,  although  it  may  be 
familiar  to  many  readers,  it  is  worth  ex¬ 
tracting  .again. 

“  This  kinsman  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  minister, 
had  been  bred  from  early  life  to  the  career  of 
diplomacy,  and  whilst  he  was  so  young  that  he 
could  still,  perhaps,  think  in  smooth  Eton  Al¬ 
caics  more  easily  than  in  the  diction  of  ‘  High 
Contracting  Parties,’  it  was  given  him  to  nego- 
t'ate  a  treaty  which  helped  to  bring  ruin  upon 
the  enemy  of  his  country.  How  to  negotiate 
with  a  perfect  skill  never  degenerating  into 
craft,  how  to  form  such  a  scheme  of  policy  that 
his  country  might  be  brought  to  adopt  it  with- 
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out  Bwerring,  and  how  to  pursue  this  always, 
promotint;  it  steadily  abroad,  and  gradually 
forcing  the  home  Government  to  go  all  lengths 
in  its  support,  this  he  knew ;  and  he  was  more¬ 
over  so  gifted  by  nature  that,  whether  men 
studied  his  dispatches,  or  whether  they  listen¬ 
ed  to  his  spoken  words,  or  whether  they 
were  only  by-standers  caught  and  fascinated 
by  the  grace  of  his  presence,  they  could 
scarcely  help  thinking  that  if  the  English  na¬ 
tion  was  to  be  maintained  in  peace  or  drawn 
into  war  by  the  will  of  a  single  mortal,  there 
was  no  man  who  looked  so  worthy  to  fix  its 
destiny  as  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  He  had 
faults  which  made  him  an  imperfect  Christian ; 
for  his  temper  was  fierce,  and  his  assertion  of 
self  was  so  closely  involved  in  his  conflicts, 
that  he  followed  op  his  opinions  with  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  imperi¬ 
ous  nature.  But  his  fierce  temper,  being  al¬ 
ways  under  control  when  purposes  of  State  so 
required,  was  far  from  being  an  infirmity,  and 
was  rather  a  weapon  of  exceeding  sharpness; 
for  it  was  so  wielded  by  him  as  to  have  more 
tendency  to  cause  dread  and  surrender  than  to 
generate  resistance.  Then,  too,  every  judg¬ 
ment  which  he  pronounced  was  enfolded  in 
words  so  complete  as  to  exclude  the  idea  that  it 
could  ever  be  varied,  and  to  convey,  therefore, 
the  idea  of  duration.  As  though  yielding  to 
fate  itself,  the  Turkish  mind  used  to  bend  and 
fall  down  before  him.” — VoL  L,  pp.  Ill,  112. 

If  Louis  Napoleon  may  be  considered 
the  evil  genius  of  the  j)iece,  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  is  no  less  its  good  genius.  lie  always 
appears  at  the  right  time,  he  always  says 
the  right  thing,  he  always  does  the  right 
action.  However  startling  may  be  the 
Russian  plot,  he  is  always  ready  with  a 
counter-plot.  Nothing  fails  with  him. 
Nothing  prospers  against  him.  He  is 
one  of  Homer’s  heroes  on  Homer’s  own 
ground.  He  sees  through  all  disguises, 
detects  all  errors,  reads  men’s  hearts, 
divines  the  future,  and  commands  8ucces.s. 
It  is  he  who  instills  something  of  his  own 
high  courage  into  the  frightened  pashas, 
and  sends  them  back  to  their  posts,  men 
once  more.  He  is  the  mentor  who  guides 
them  through  all  the  sudden  twists  and 
mazes  of  the  quarrel.  And  it  is  owing  to 
his  wise  counsels,  and  to  the  power  of  his 
example,  that  the  Turkish  nation  com¬ 
ports  itself  with  a  calmness,  a  moderation, 
a  quiet  dignity,  contrasting  all  the  more 
strongly  with  the  attitude  of  its  enemy, 
and  winning  for  it  the  sympathies  of 
Europe.'  We  can  not  enter  into  this  diplo¬ 
matic  strife,  the  details  of  which  are  given 
with  such  marvelous  clearness  and  skill, 
that  Blue  Books  and  Parliamentary  re¬ 
cords  appear  quite  a  fascinating  study. 


But  there  runs  through  all  a  current  of 
special  pleading  on  behalf  the  Czar,  that 
is  hardly  satisfactory  to  the  English  reader. 
Stated  broadly,  it  is  an  effort  to  show  that 
the  Em|)eror  Nicholas  sought  nothing 
more  th.an  a  moral  ascendency  over  the 
Turks — precisely  the  influence  wielded  by 
his  skillful  opponent,  the  English  minister 
at  the  Porte — and  that  he  was  driven  into 
the  war  by  the  conduct  of  the  allies  them¬ 
selves. 

The  whole  onus  of  bringing  al>ont  the 
war  is  thrown  upon  Napoleon  HI.,  who, 
“  when  Europe  was  quiet,  was  obliged,  for 
his  very  life’s  sake,  to  become  its  dis¬ 
turber.”  The  charges  against  him  are, 
that,  seeing  the  value  of  the  Eastern 
quarrel  for  his  purpose,  he  first  sided  with 
the  other  powers  against  liu.ssia ;  then 
seeing  that  the  quadruple  alliance  would 
be  irresistible,  and  therefore  pacific,  and 
unsuitable  for  any  prominent  action,  he 
broke  it  up  by  offering  to  England  to 
adopt  her  policy  in  the  East  in  all  its  com¬ 
pleteness,  on  the  condition  of  a  close 
alliance  with  her  Governn.ent,  and,  finally, 
that,  having  detached  England  from  the 
German  powers,  and  gained  the  .alliance 
which  he  sought,  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  it,  sometimes  hastening  and  sonietimes 
retarding  events,  and  so  fanning  the  qu.ar- 
rel,  both  secretly  and  openly,  that  w.as  be¬ 
came  unavoidable.  But,  although  the 
French  Emperor  is  an  astute  man,  and 
one  who  wields  a  marvelous  power  over 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  cont.act,  it 
is  too  much  for  us  to  believe  th.at  from  the 
very  first  he  gained  such  an  a.scendency 
over  the  English  cabinet  as  to  sway  it 
this  way  or  that,  at  his  mere  will 
and  jdeasure.  The  alliance  brought  with 
it  no  advantage  to  England,  at  all  coni- 

1)arable  with  that  which  at  such  a  crisis  it 
)rought  to  the  Emperor ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  could  be  forgotten 
on  either  side.  Indeed,  both  the  course 
of  events  at  home,  and  the  instructions 
given  to  the  ambassadors,  and  afterward 
to  the  commanders,  tend  to  show  that  it 
was  the  English  and  not  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  took  the  lead.  Even 
granting  the  truth  of  the  charges  to  their 
fulle.st  extent,  yet  as  influencing  the  vital 
question  of  peace  or  war,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  seriously  be  compared  with  the 
Mentschikoff  embassy,  the  invasion  of  the 
Principalities,  or  the  slaughter  at  Sinope. 
The  Czar  had  in  the  outset  resolved  on 
the  partition  of  Turkey,  without  a  war  if 
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possible,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  M’ar  if  neces¬ 
sary,  though  he  never  dreamed  of  such  an 
opposition  as  he  actually  encountered — 
opposition  from  every  quarter,  rigid  and 
implacable.  Hut  his  was  one  of  those 
stubborn  natures  that  are  only  hardened 
by  opposition,  and  so,  having  once  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  an  evil  course,  he 
resolved  to  j)re8s  on  at  all  hazards.  We 
are,  indeed,  assured  again  and  again  that 
he  sought  an  opportunity  of  withdraw’- 
ing  from  the  quarrel,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  lx)rne  o»it  by  the  facts ;  for  a 
strong  effort  made  by  the  French  Emperor 
to  save  him  was  repulsed  with  w’ords  of 
bitter  insult.  In  fact,  he  had  placed 
himself  in  a  position  from  which  there 
was  in  his  eyes  no  honorable  retreat. 
The  Mentschikoff  embassy  was  altogether 
so  extraordinary,  and  was  attended  with 
so  much  pomp,  and  display,  and  over¬ 
whelming  menace,  as  evidently  to  court 
attention.  Could  the  first  refusal  of  the 
demand  be  considered  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  withdrawing  ?  Or  the  second  ? 
Or  the  rebuff  administered  by  the  Sultan  ? 
Or  when,  at  one  point  of  the  negotiations, 
the  shadow  of  success  did  attend  him, 
was  he,  with  a  vast  army  waiting  on  the 
Pruth,  to  retire  with  the  key  of  a  church- 
door  in  Jerusalem,  in  lieu  of  the  coveted 
protectorate — the  very  key  of  the  Sultan’s 
emjiire  ?  And  even  if  he  had  withdrawn, 
Avhat  was  to  jirevent  a  renewal  of  the 
strife  on  some  fresh  pretext  ?  If  the  in¬ 
activity  of  the  previous  spring  was  intol¬ 
erable,  when  his  demands  in  behalf  of 
^Montenegro  had  been  complied  with, 
surely  the  reaction  would  be  a  thousand¬ 
fold  more  intolerable  after  being  foiled, 
with  all  Europe  looking  on,  and  that  too 
by  the  Turks,  whom  he  despised,  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  whom  he  cordially 
hated  !  Another  false  step,  the  invasion 
of  the  Principalities,  followed  by  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  by  the  Porte,  closed  the 
door  on  the  last  hope  of  retreat  for  him¬ 
self  ;  while  the  massacre  of  Sinoiie  drove 
the  Allies  from  their  .position  of  passive 
spectators,  and  made  them  at  once  princi¬ 
pals  in  the  war. 

Halting  for  a  moment  on  the  broad 
margin  which  here  divides  his  subject,  the 
author  recapitulates  the  political  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  history  of  the  struggle;  and  with 
judicial  care  apportions  to  each  of  the 
European  powers  its  share  in  bringing 
about  what  he  evidently  considers  an  un¬ 
necessary  war.  Russia,  France,  England, 


Austria,  Prussia,  the  other  German  States, 
(mercy  on  us,  and  on  all  the  little  dukes 
and  princes !)  each  h.as  its  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  reckoned  up  and  charged  against 
it,  with  aggravations  or  palliations,  as  the 
case  may  be.  As  to  England,  her  share 
is  sot  down  as  considerable.  Her  con¬ 
sciousness  of  strength,  the  restless  spirit 
of  enterprise  that  stirs  within  her,  the 
sounds  of  actual  conflict  which  always 
quicken  the  Northern  blood,  the  bravery 
shown  by  the  Turks,  who  were  so  much 
the  wronged  and  weaker  side,  and  the  re¬ 
action  which  had  set  in  against  the  craven 
spirit  of  the  peace  party — these  things 
brought  about  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
jieople  such  an  inclination  toward  war, 
that  it  only  needed  some  “  untoward 
event,”  which  the  attack  on  Sinope  fur¬ 
nished,  to  make  the  old  fierce  spirit  flame 
out  over  the  whole  land.  There  is  much 
keen  perception  of  the  influences  at  this 
time  working  beneath  the  calm  surface  of 
society. 

“  All  England  had  been  brought  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  wickedness  to  incur  war 
without  necessity  or  justice  ;  but  when  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  peace  party  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  beholding  this  wholesome  result,  they 
were  far  from  stopping  short  They  went  on 
to  make  light  of  the  very  principles  by  which 
peace  is  best  maintained;  and  although  they 
were  conscientious  men,  meaning  to  say  and  do 
what  was  right  yet,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  causes  which  bring  about  the  fall  of  em¬ 
pires,  they  deliberately  inculcated  that  habit  of 
setting  comfort  against  honor  which  historians 
call  “corruption.”  They  made  it  plain,  as 
they  imagined,  that  no  war  which  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  for  the  actual  defence  of  the  country 
could  ever  be  right;  but  even  there  they  took 
no  rest,  for  they  went  on  and  on,  and  still  on, 
until  their  foremost  thinker  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  our 
shores,  the  invaders  ought  to  be  received  with 
such  an  etfusion  of  hospitality  and  brotherly 
love,  as  could  not  fail  to  disarm  them  of  their 
enmity,  and  convert  the  once  dangerous  Zouave 
into  the  valued  friend  of  the  family.  Then, 
with  great  merriment,  the  whole  English  peo¬ 
ple  turned  round,  and,  although  they  might 
still  be  willing  to  go  to  the  brink  of  other  pre¬ 
cipices,  they  refused  to  go  further  toward  that 
one.  The  doctrine  had  struck  no  root  It  was 
ill-suited  to  the  race  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  man  cheered  it,  and  forgot  it  until  there 
came  a  time  for  testing  it,  and  then  discarded 
it;  and  the  woman  from  the  very  first,  with  her 
true  and  simple  instinct,  was  quick  to  under¬ 
stand  its  value.  She  would  subscribe,  if  her 
husband  required  it,  to  have  the  doctrine  taught 
to  charity  children  ;  but  she  would  not  suffer 
it  to  be  taught  to  her  own  boy.  So  it  proved 
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barren.  In  truth,  the  English  knew  that  they 
were  a  great  and  free  people,  because  their 
lathers,  and  their  fathers’  fathers,  and  all  the 
great  ancestry  of  whom  they  come,  had  been 
men  of  warlike  quality ;  and,  deeming  it  time  to 
gainsay  the  teaching  of  the  peace  party,  but 
not  being  skilled  in  dialectics  and  the  use  of 
words,  they  unconsciously  came  to  think  that 
it  would  be  well  to  express  a  practical  opinion 
of  the  doctrine  by  taking  the  first  honest  and 
fair  opportunity  of  engaging  in  war.  Still,  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  was  sound,  and  men 
were  as  well  convinced  as  ever  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  a  war  wrongly  or  wantonly  incurred. 
They  were  in  this  mind  ;  they  would  not  go  to 
war  without  believing  that  they  had  a  good 
and  a  just  cause;  but  it  was  certain  that  tidings 
importing  the  necessity  of  going  to  war  for 
duty’s  sake  would  be  received  with  a  welcome 
in  England.” — Vol.  i.,  pp.  407-409. 

The  first  volume  having  disposed  of  the 
causes  of  the  war,  the  second  volume 
proceeds  with  the  military  operations 
down  to  the  battle  of  the  Alma ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  avow  a  preference  for 
the  second  volume  over  the  first.  It  may 
be  less  dramatic  ;  but  it  is  more  natural. 
We  do  not  look  down  upon  the  scenes,  we 
mingle  with  them.  And  the  rapid  action 
of  the  story  leaves  less  room  for  that  intol¬ 
erably  bitter  sarcasm  which  seems  to  cor¬ 
rode  its  Avay  through  every  page  of  the 
first  volume.  Passing  hastily  by  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  Gallipoli,  the  long  inaction 
at  Varna,  and  the  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Dobrudscha,  which  have 
small  attractions  for  our  author’s  pen,  we 
are  brought  to  the  final  decision  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  two  Governments  at  home 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  The  in¬ 
structions  reached  the  commanders  at 
Varna  toward  the  end  of  July.  They 
were  very  definite,  leaving  little  discre¬ 
tionary  jMJwer  to  the  generals.  The  French 
marshal  was  averse  to  the  scheme,  and  so 
in  truth  was  Lord  Raglan ;  but  having  no 
option  in  the  matter,  he  overcame  the 
objections  of  his  colleague,  as  the  stronger 
mind  always  will  overcome  the  weaker. 
St.  Amaud  had  passed  a  wild  youth,  had 
thrice  been  compelled  to  begin  life  anew ; 
and  was  now  Marshal  of  France  by  com¬ 
plicity  with  the  events  of  the  coup  d'etat. 
llis  official  rank  did  not  bring  with  it  any 
great  accession  of  moral  influence.  Ilis 
army  held  him  in  no  doubtful  esteem. 

He  had  an  ill  name.” 

“He  impersonated  with  singular  exactness 
the  idea  which  our  forefathers  had  in  their 
minds  when  they  spoke  of  what  they  called  a 
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Frenchman.  He  was  bold,  gay,  reckless,  and 
vain  ;  but  beneath  the  mere  glitter  of  the  sur¬ 
face  there  was  a  great  capacity  for  admistrative 
business,  and  a  more  than  common  willingness 
to  take  away  human  life.  ...  He  chose  to 
subordinate  the  lives  and  the  rights  of  other 
men  to  his  own  advancement  Therefore  he 
was  ruthless ;  but  not  in  any  other  sense  cruel. 
No  one,  as  he  himself  .said,  could  be  more  good- 
natured.  In  the  intervals  between  the  grave 
deeds  that  he  did,  he  danced  and  sang.  To 
men  in  authority,  no  less  than  to  women,  he 
paid  court  with  flattering  stanzas  and  songs. 
He  had  extraordinary  activity  of  body,  and  was 
highly  skilled  in  the  performance  of  gymnastic 
feats ;  he  played  the  violin  ;  and,  as  though  he 
were  resolved  in  all  things  to  be  the  French¬ 
man  of  the  old  times,  there  was  once  at  lea.st  in 
his  life  a  time  of  depression,  when  (to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  good  priest,  who  fell  on  his 
knees  and  thanked  God,  as  for  a  miracle  wrought) 
he  knelt  down  and  confessed  himself,  seeking 
comfort  and  absolution  from  his  Church.” — 
Vol,  ii.,  pp.  2,  8. 

This  was  the  colleague  destined  for 
Lord  Raglan,  the  true  English  soldier — 
calm,  self-contained,  noble-minded,  clear  of 
view,  and  firm  of  purpose,  on  whose  sim¬ 
ple  greatness  the  historian  may  well 
choose  to  linger,  and  to  whose  unselfish¬ 
ness  of  character  was  due  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  expedition,  and  therefore 
of  the  Alliance.  He  endured  a  long  series 
of  annoyances,  which  would  have  broken 
the  patience  of  any  other  man.  J'irst  of 
all  St.  Arnaud,  while  at  Gallipoli,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Turkish 
forces  with  his  own,  and  intrigued  with 
the  Divan  for  the  appointment  of  general¬ 
issimo,  with  Omar  Pasha  as  his  subordin¬ 
ate.  This  would  have  given  him  the  com¬ 
mand  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  in  addition  to  the  filly  thousand 
of  his  own  army,  thus  overwhelming  the 
modest  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  contingent.  This  proposal  was  hardly 
disposed  of,  when  another,  e<)ually  daring, 
took  its  place.  He  had  contrived  a  scheme 
which  would  have  given  him  virtually  the 
command  of  the  English  army  as  well  as 
his  own  ;  but  upon  this  he  was  not  so  ob¬ 
stinately  bent  as  befbre,  and  the  difficulty 
soon  gave  way.  Then  he  declined  to 
move  up  his  troops  to  Varna.  Then,  if 
he  moved  at  all,  he  resolved  to  take  up  a 

[losition  south  of  the  Balkan  range,  several 
Hindred  miles  from  the  seat  of  war,  though 
the  critical  position  of  Silistria  rendered  a 
closer  advance  imperative.  Then  he  re¬ 
fused  to  acquiesce  in  the  expedition  to  the 
,  Crimea.  And  when  at  length  the  two 
fleets,  with  their  innumerable  convoy  of 
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transports,  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
Black  Sea,  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop 
the  expedition  and  return  to  Varna.  That 
these  things  never  reached  the  public  ear, 
is  due  altogether  to  Lord  Raglan’s  self- 
control.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  or 
only  reported  his  difficulties  after  they 
were  overcome,  and  were  no  longer  of 
value  even  as  news,  (that  is,  for  Printing- 
house  square  ;)  “  for  in  proportion  as  peo¬ 
ple  were  greedy  for  fresh  tidings,  they 
were  careless  of  things  which  ranged  with 
the  past,  and  the  time  was  so  stirring  that 
the  tale  of  an  abandoned  plan  of  campaign, 
or  an  intrigue  already  baffled  and  extinct, 
was  hardly  a  rich  enough  gift  for  a  minis¬ 
ter  to  carry  to  a  newsman.” 

However,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Au¬ 
gust  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  began. 
The  French  losses  by  cholera  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Dobrudscha  had  amounted 
to  no  less  than  ten  thousand  men.  Their 
subsequent  losses,  and  the  troops  left  in 
camp  at  Varna,  reduced  the  number  avail¬ 
able  for  the  undertaking  to  thirty  thousand 
infantry  and  seventy  pieces  of  field  artil¬ 
lery.  The  Turks  numliered  between  five 
thousand  and  six  thousand  infantry,  and 
were  placed  under  French  command. 
The  English  force  consisted  of  twenty-tw'o 
thousand  infantry,  one  thousand  cavalry, 
and  sixty  pieces  of  field  artillery ;  besides 
which  there  were  left  at  Varna,  ready  for 
transport,  a  division  of  infantry,  the  bri¬ 
gade  of  heavy  cavalry,  a  siege  train,  and 
five  thousand  or  six  thousand  pack-horses. 
On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  armada  sailed,  comprising  sixty- 
three  ships  of  war,  and  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  transports  ;  on  the  tenth  the  English 
commander  carefully  reconnoitered  the 
coast  for  a  convenient  landing  place,  St. 
Arnaud  being  ill;  and  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  the  ships  were  gradually  taking  up 
the  positions  assigned  to  them  opposite 
to  Old  Fort.  It  was  .arranged  that  during 
the  night  of  the  thirteenth  a  buoy  should 
be  pl.aced  opposite  the  center  of  the  land¬ 
ing-place,  in  order  to  mark  the  boundary 
between  the  two  fleets,  the  French  and 
Turkish  ships  taking  the  south  of  the 
buoy,  and  the  British  the  north.  But 
the  French  placed  the  buoy  opposite 
— not  to  the  center,  but — the  extreme 
north  of  the  chosen  landing-ground  ;  and 
when  morning  dawned,  it  appeared  that 
the  English  ships  and  transports,  though 
really  in  their  proper  places,  were  on  the 
wrong  side^f  the  noundary.”  To  remain 


where  he  w’as,  would  be  to  involve  his 
troops  in  hopeless  confusion  with  the 
French,  and  so  raise  ill  blood,  while  to 
seek  the  removal  of  the  buoy  would 
equally  tend  to  a  qiuirrel,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  cause  delay.  So  leaving  the  ill-na¬ 
tured  Frenchman  in  possession  of  the  en¬ 
tire  landing-place.  Lord  Raglan,  without 
a  word  of  complaint,  moved  his  trans¬ 
ports  to  a  strip  of  beach  lying  about  a 
mile  further  north,  and  in  five  days  the 
whole  force,  men,  horses,  and  guns,  with 
three  days’  ammunition  and  stores,  was 
landed  without  accident  or  loss. 

On  the  nineteenth  the  advance  began. 
The  French  took  what  was  in  this  case 
not  only  the  post  of  honor  but  of  safety, 
and  formed  trie  right  of  the  line,  so  that 
their  right  flank  was  protected  by  the 
fleets,  which  accompanied  the  advance, 
and  their  left  by  the  English  army.  The 
latter  had  the  post  of  danger,  and  formed 
the  left  of  the  advancing  line,  protected 
on  their  right  by  the  French,  but  terribly 
exposed  on  their  left  flank.  The  order  in 
which  the  two  armies  marched  w’as  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  French  fight  in  column  like 
all  other  continental  troops,  and  their  for¬ 
mation  was  therefore  solid ;  the  English 
fight  in  line,  which  no  other  troops  can 
do ;  and  as  there  was  every  probability  of 
an  attack  on  the  p.art  of  the  enemy,  the 
columns  were  dispo.sed  at  such  distances, 
that  at  a  few  minutes’  notice  the  troops 
could  deploy,  and  show  a  continuous 
front,  either  toward  the  south,  or  the 
east,  or  the  north,  as  need  might  V>e,  of 
nearly  two  miles  in  length. 

“  Thus  marched  the  strength  of  the  Western 
Powers.  The  sun  shone  hotly  as  on  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  in  England,  but  breezes  springing 
fresh  from  the  sea  floated  briskly  among  tho 
hills.  The  ground  was  an  undulating  steppe 
alluring  to  cavalry.  It  was  rankly  covered 
with  a  herb  like  southernwood ;  and  when  the 
stems  were  crushed  under  foot  by  the  advanc¬ 
ing  columns,  the  whole  air  becomes  laden  with 
bitter  fragrance.  The  aroma  was  new  to  some. 
To  men  of  tbc  western  counties  of  England  it 
was  so  familiar,  that  it  carried  them  back  to 
childhood  and  the  village  church  ;  they  remem¬ 
bered  the  nosegay  of  ‘  boy’s  love’  that  used  to 
be  set  by  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Sunday 
maiden  too  demure  for  the  vanity  of  flowers. 

“  In  each  of  the  close-massed  columns  which 
were  formed  by  our  four  complete  divisions 
there  were  more  than  five  thousand  foot  sol¬ 
diers.  The  colors  were  flying ;  the  bands  at 
flrst  were  playing ;  and  once  more  the  time  had 
come  round  when  in  all  this  armed  pride  there 
was  nothing  of  false  majesty  ;  for  already  vi 
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dettes  could  be  seen  on  the  hillocks,  and  (except ' 
at  the  spots  where  our  horsemen  were  march¬ 
ing)  there  was  nothing  but  air  and  sunshine, 
and,  at  interrals,  the  dark  form  of  a  single  ride- 
man,  to  divide  our  columns  from  the  enemy. 
But  more  warlike  than  trumpet  and  drum  was 
the  grave  quiet  which  followed  the  ceasing  of 
the  bands.  The  pain  of  weariness  had  begun. 
Few  spoke.  All  toiled.  Waves  break  upon 
the  shore ;  and  though  they  are  many,  still  dis¬ 
tance  will  gather  their  numberless  cadences 
into  one.  ^  also  it  was  with  one  ceaseless 
hissing  sound  that  a  wilderness  of  tall  crisping 
herbage  bent  under  the  tramp  of  the  coming 
thousands.  As  each  mighty  column  marched 
on,  one  hardly  remembered  at  first  the  weary 
frames,  the  aching  limbs,  which  composed  it ; 
for — instinct  with  its  own  proper  soul  and  pur¬ 
pose,  absorbing  the  volitions  of  thousands  of 
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men,  and  bearing  no  likeness  to  the  mere  sum 
of  the  human  beings  out  of  whom  it  was  made 
— the  column  itself  was  the  living  thing,  the 
slow,  monstrous  unit  of  strength  which  walks 
the  modern  earth  where  empire  is  brought  into 
question.  But  a  little  while,  and  then  the 
sickness  which  had  clung  to  the  army  began  to 
make  it  seen  that  the  columns  in  all  their  pride 
were  things  built  with  the  bodies  of  suffering 
mortals.” — VoL  ii.,  pp.  207,  208. 

There  is  the  description  of  a  slight  cav¬ 
alry  skirmish,  very  brilliant  as  a  8j)ecta- 
cle,  but  leading  to  no  result ;  a  night  bi¬ 
vouac  ;  and  then  the*  day  of  the  Alma 
daw'ned — a  notable  day  in  the  calendar  of 
the  British  army. 


From  the  Dablln  Cnlveriitjr  Magaiine. 

WILLIAM  TELL,  TUE  HERO  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

BY  FROFESSOR  BE  VERICOCR. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history 
an  episode  more  popular  than  that  relat¬ 
ing  to  William  Tell.  The  myriads  of 
tourists,  who  now  more  than  ever,  since 
steam-power  brings  them  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Sw'iss  mountains,  annually  flock  to 
give  a  hasty  glance  on  the  same  passes 
and  valleys,  return,  elated  with  their  rap¬ 
id  traveling,  before  all  the  chapels  erect^ 
to  the  memory  of  Tell.  Witn  the  great 
majority  of  them,  Tell  is  the  deliverer  of 
his  country — a  Swiss  hero,  who  roused 
his  countrymen  to  a  successful  insurrec¬ 
tion,  because  he  had  been  ordered  by  a 
brutal  governor  to  bow  before  a  hat ;  and 
on  his  refusing  to  do  so,  to  shoot  an  apple 
on  the  head  of  his  son,  in  consequence  of 
being  celebrated  for  his  skill  with  the 
cross-bo w%  Yet.,  there  are  few  events  in 
history  more  clouded  over  by  legendary 
exaggerations  than  those  connected  with 
the  deeds  of  William  Tell.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tradition,  such  as  it  is  accepted 
by  the  generality  of  tourists  and  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Swiss  people,  harmon- 
ixes  w’ith  characteristics  oi  Alpine  poetry, 
as  well  as  the  rude  chivalric  spirit  of  its 
people;  and  the  restoration  of  the  real 


facts  on  the  subject,  through  historical 
researches,  if  it  strips  Tell  of  his  historical 
importance,  leaves  untouched  the  pure 
heroism  of  the  men  who  effected  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1308.  History  shows  the  Swiss 
leople  of  that  age — at  the  cradle  of  their 
iberty — such  as  they  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  through  the  course  of  times, 
through  a  variety  of  vicissitudes  and  ag¬ 
gressions,  to  this  very  day.  Their  char¬ 
acteristics  have  never  changed  ;  their  love 
of  liberty,  their  attachment  to  the  father- 
land,  their  pride  of  their  Alps,  are  unal¬ 
terable. 

And,  is  there  any  thing  more  majestic 
than  the  chain  of  central  Alps,  rising  in 
the  heart  of  Europe,  like  a  oarrier  des¬ 
tined  to  separate  the  vast  regions  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  the  Germanic  and  Romanic  races  ? 
There,  the  Swiss  people  have  established 
their  homes.  In  the  thousand  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  chain,  on  its  slopings  and  val¬ 
leys,  has  grown  and  flourished  a  civiliz.*i- 
tion  which  has  covered  with  rich  harvests 
the  soil  conqjuered.  Thriving  cities  have 
arisen,  and  innumerable  villages,  in  afllu- 
ent  circumstances,  round  which  industry 
and  commerce  prosper,  shelt^ed  by  the 
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noblest  political  liberties.  The  Alps  are 
to  a  great  degree  the  influencing  source  of 
the  condition  of  the  historical  and  politi¬ 
cal  life,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  and 
ino"al  character,  of  the  Swiss  people. 
Their  love  for  their  lakes  and  mountains 
is  an  instinctive  sentiment.  The  purest 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  the  love  of 
nature  and  of  liberty,  in  their  full  develop¬ 
ment,  are  the  links  which  attach  the 
Swiss  so  deeply  to  his  country ;  when  he 
is  far  away  from  it,  his  hopes,  liis  remem¬ 
brance,  transfer  him  to  the  foot  of  his 
dear  mountains ;  he  yearns  for  them — he 
languishes  in  gloom — he  is  a  prey  to  the 
htiniiceh,  when  he  is  absent  from  them. 

1‘astoral  lift — the  contemplation  of  a 
sublime  nature — the  struggles  with  its 
awful  grandeur — have  renovated  among 
the  democratieal  populations  of  Switzer¬ 
land  the  two  sentiments  which  more  es¬ 
pecially  characterize  them,  love  of  liberty 
and  love  of  religion.  When  the  Swiss  in 
the  higher  Alps,  king  of  the  land,  utters 
his  guttural  song,  in  w'atching  over  his 
flock,  or,  when  his  audacity  rivals  the 
flight  of  the  eagle  and  the  agility  of  the 
chamois,  the  e-xpression,  as  free  as  air, 
seems  to  have  been  created  for  him.  Ilis 
soul  expanding  in  freedom,  impressed  dai¬ 
ly  with  the  majesty  of  nature,  and  the 
goodness  of  (iod,  is  moved  to  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Creator  of  all.  Liberty  de¬ 
scended  from  heaven  on  those  mountains 
in  the  days  of  Tell ;  and  the  Alpine  chain 
has  ever  since  been,  as  it  were,  an  altar, 
on  which  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man 
have  been  worshiped.  The  religion  of 
faith,  of  hojK*,  and  charity  has  ever  min¬ 
gled  w'ith  all  the  aflections  of  the  Alj)ine 
democracy.  They  have  ever  remained 
faithful  to  the  ancestral  custom  of  invok¬ 
ing  God  before  the  dangers  of  a  battle, 
and  at  the  opening  of  their  popular  as¬ 
semblies.  Their  manners  and  habits  have 
remained  purer  than  those  of  any  other 
}>eople  in  Europe.  The  most  unfrequent¬ 
ed  and  unvisited  cantons  have  preserved 
the  ancestral  houesty  and  purity  of  man- 
mers. 

Although  the  climate  and  nature  of  the 
country  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  democratieal  tendencies,  we  do  not 
imply  that  the  Swiss  owe  their  liberty  to 
their  mountains.  The  nature  of  the  soil, 
however,  obligetl  them  to  be  industrious. 
A  laliorious  existence,  a  general  poverty, 
engendered  a  natural  e(|uality.  Such  a 


state  was  highly  favorable  to  a  republican 
form  of  government.  One  must  have 
dwelt  in  Switzerland  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  tragic  events  that  take  jdace  round 
the  throne  of  the  Alps,  and  which  have 
contributed  to  invest  Hs  children  with 
that  indomitable  nature  so  celebrated  in 
history.  The  mountaineer  beholds  the 
sudden  crash  of  the  cloud-capped  bights, 
and  a  fertile  soil  is  rapidly  covered  with 
ruin.  What  labors  must  be  lavished  for 
the  recovery  of  the  field !  It  is  but  too 
often  lost  for  ever.  In  the  crevasses — on 
the  snowy  heaps — roaring  thunders  are 
heard,  and  announce  the  awful,  destruc¬ 
tive  avalanche.  What  terror  awaits  the 
shepherd,  when,  on  those  innumerable 
meadows,  bordered  by  dark  unfathom¬ 
able  precipices,  he  is  surprised  by  one  of 
those  terrific  sudden  Alpine  storms;  his 
cattle  maddened  with  terror  by  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  elements,  blinded  by  the 
lightning,  rush  reckless  toward  the  abyss, 
the  man  follow's  to  save  them ;  but  too 
often  his  eftbrts  are  of  no  avail — they  all 
roll  down,  shattered  to  pieces.  Such  an 
existence  of  pt'rpetual  struggle  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  character  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Swiss.  The  Alpine  repub¬ 
lics  have  never  exhibited  any  thing  like 
the  splendors  and  general  eclat  of  the  re- 

Kublics  of  Southern  Europe ;  but  they 
ave  never  ceased  to  prove  themselves 
grave  and  majestic,  like  their  fatherland. 
They  undoubtedly  have  had  also  their  po¬ 
litical  storms  and  civil  dissensions ;  but 
the  principles  of  union  and  libertv  have 
emerged  from  them  untouched,  unalloyed, 
pure,  like  their  Alpine  summits  that  re¬ 
main  unmovable  in  their  m.aje8ty  whilst 
the  clouds  that  surround  them  are  con¬ 
vulsed  by  the  tempest.  Switzerland  is 
the  only  country  in  which  the  republican 
principle  has  gained  an  absolute,  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  feudalism. 

Conflicts  between  the  municipalities 
and  feudalism  were  almost  general  in 
Europe  during  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  biit  nowhere,  we  believe 
were  their  results  so  deeply  and  perma¬ 
nently  marked  as  in  Switzerland.  In 
1308,  a  handful  of  peasants,  among  whom 
was  William  Tell,  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
resist  oppression.  The  results  of  that  in¬ 
surrection  had  a  duration  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  and  it  was  only  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  annihilation  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  th.at  was  then  in  Europe. 
And  of  what  impoitance  could  be  to  the 
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Dukes  of  Austria  the  small  tribute  of 
three  poor  cantons?  Why  should  the 
Swiss  have  proved  so  long  indomitable  in 
their  resistance  ?  The  historical  truth  is, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  that  mighty 
struggle  was  the  antagonism  between 
feudalism  and  the  municipalities  ;  it  was 
a  long  war  of  principles.  IleiiQO  the 
greater  interest  that  belongs  to  the  Swiss 
Revolution,  if  compared  to  the  other  in¬ 
surrections  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its 
history  has  been  related  in  various  chron¬ 
icles,  all  of  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  or  fallen  into  utter  ob¬ 
livion,  when,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  the  extensive  and  graph¬ 
ic  History  of  the  Federal  States,  by 
Johann  Von  Muller,  the  Thucidides  of 
Switzerland,  made  its  appearance.  His 
genius,  patriotism,  and  eloquence,  the 
abundance  of  his  researches,  the  mass  of 
documents  which,  by  his  industry,  have 
been  made  to  contribute  to  his  work,  just¬ 
ly  place  him  among  the  most  illustrious 
historians,  and  deservedly  entitle  him  to 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  Swiss, 
his  countrymen,  to  whose  history  he  has 
raised  so  noble  a  monument.  Although 
no  historian  can  be  wholly  without  blem¬ 
ishes,  although  the  course  of  time  often 
reveals  documents  which  change  the  as- 
ect  of  facts  and  events,  Johann  Von 
luller  is,  nevertheless,  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  on  Swiss  history,  and  we  natural¬ 
ly  have  recourse  to  him  for  our  sketch  of 
the  events  which  preceded  the  revolution 
of  1308. 

The  pastoral  districts  round  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  lake  of  Lucern  •were 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Rudolf  of  Ilaps- 
burg,  himself  a  Swiss  nobleman  of  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Aarou,  before  he  was  elected  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  valleys  w’ere  bound  by  a  federal  tie. 
When  they  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf,  they  felt 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  disturbance 
that  might  follow^  in  consequence  of  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  throne.  A 
document  forgotten  in  the  archives,  and 
published  at  Basle  in  1760,  consists  of  an 
account  of  their  meeting  on  this  occasion. 
Its  tenor  is  interesting,  because  it  testifies 
the  degree  of  allegiance  which  bound 
them  to  the  empire.  It  states  that  the 
men  of  the  valley  of  Uri  had  the  pre¬ 
eminence,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Freiherrn  of  At- 
tinghauscu  was  held — that  these  men 
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came  along  with  those  of  Schwilz  and 
Unterwalden,  and,  in  expectation  of  bad 
times,  bound  themselves  to  succor  each 
other  at  any  cost,  with  all  their  power  and 
means,  if  any  of  them  was  exposed  to  vio¬ 
lence  or  injustice.  The  articles  of  this 
primitive  federacy  are  as  follows  ;  “  Who¬ 
ever  has  a  master,  must  obey  him  dutiful¬ 
ly.  Tl>e  object  of  their  union  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  their  valleys  no  master  who  is 
not  their  countryman,  or  any  one  who  has 
purchased  his  functions.  Among  the  con¬ 
federates,  every  contention  must  l)e  ad¬ 
justed  through  the  wisest.  Whoever  will 
kill,  or  rob,  or  act  treacherously,  will  be 
judged  for  his  crime,  and  whoever  pro¬ 
tects  him  will  be  banished.  All  must 
obey  the  judge  in  the  valley,  or  the  con¬ 
federates  will  take  compensation  for  his 
obstinacy.  If  in  internal  dissensions,  one 
party  will  not  accept  and  submit  to  jus¬ 
tice,  all  the  others  must  help  the  adverse 
party.  These  ordinances  for  the  general 
good,  ought,  if  God  wills  it,  to  be  eter¬ 
nal.” 

In  the  meantime,  Albert  had  been 
elected  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  im¬ 
perial  throne,  and  was  exerting  his  utmost 
efforts  in  Germany,  in  order  to  force  back 
to  the  imperial  sway  the  relwllious  feu<lal 
states.  He  could  not  brook  any  limit  to 
his  authority,  and  was  little  disposed  to 
recognize  any  freedom  among  the  people 
who  ow’ed  allegiance  to  his  house. 
When  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
woody  districts,  the  Waldstetten  we  have 
spoken  of,  he  sent  Von  Ochsenstein  and 
Von  Lichtenberg  to  them,  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  esteem  for  their  bravery  and  hon¬ 
esty,  and  propositions  of  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  if  they 
w’ould  abandon  and  make  over  to  his 
roy.al  house  their  lands,  abbeys  and  cities; 
adding  that  they  could  never  resist  the 
powerful  arms  of  his  Majesty,  son  of  the 
great  Rudolf;  stating,  also,  that  it  was 
not  from  a  desire  of  taking  away  their 
ffocks  or  obtaining  money  from  them,  but 
that  the  great  Rudolf  had  impressed  the 
Emperor  with  their  worth  and  bravery, 
and  that  he  would  lead  them  to  victory, 
and  enrich  them  with  booty. 

The  Freiherrn  and  people  of  the  Wald¬ 
stetten  replied,  that  they  knew  well,  and 
would  ever  remember,  how  much  the 
late  Emperor  had  been  a  good  sovereign 
and  governor,  and  that  they  would  al¬ 
ways  think  ■«’ell  of  his  race;  but  that  they 
loved  the  state  of  things  in  their  valleys 
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pnch  as  it  had  been  with  their  fathers —  flocks,  in  the  blessed  enjoyment  of  peace 
would  persist  in  continuing  it — and  that  — they  had  ever  met  with  favor,  justice, 
the  Emperor  was  requested  to  confirm  it,  and  honor,  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor, 
as  his  father  had  done.  After  this  pro-  but  they  now  became  agitated  by  gloomy 
testation,  they  sent  Werner,  Landamann  forebodings.  The  Herr  of  Antingnausen, 
of  the  men  of  Uri,  to  the  Imperial  Court,  Walter  Furst,  was  distinguished  among 
in  order  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  these  simple  populations  for  his  wisdom, 
their  lil)erties.  Albert  was  engaged  in  experience,  his  wealth  and  noble  blood, 
a  distant  war,  and  his  aflairs  left  in  the  and  also  for  his  devotedness  to  his  coun¬ 
hands  pf  subtirdinates.  Werner  obtain-  try.  He  was  highly  respected  in  his  val- 
ed  nothing  satisfactory.  The  ^’’alley  of  ley,  as  well  as  Werner  IStauflacher,  in 
Schwitz,  therefore,  made  an  alliance  of  Schwitz,  and  several  others  equally  de- 
ten  years  M-ith  Graf  Ilonberg,  who  w'as  voted  to  the  freedom  of  their  native 
hostile  to  the  Imperial  ascendancy.  Sub-  land.  The  people,  dwelling  in  numerous 
sequently,  however,  there  was  another  villages,  most  houses  of  which,  like  those 
meeting  of  the  Freiherm  and  men  of  the  of  the  ancient  Germans,  stood  on  rich 
Waldsetten.  Unwilling  to  break  their  meadow's,  or  on  beautiful  hills,  by  the 
allegiance,  and  wishing  to  remain  obe-  side  of  murmuring  springs,  were  deeply 
dient  to  Austria,  according  to  their  Con-  attached  to  the  habits,  manners,  ideas  of 
stitution,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  Albert,  their  fathers.  They  felt  an  instinctive  re¬ 
requesting  him  to  give  them  an  Imperial  pugnance  to  every  novelty,  accustomed, 
governor.  The  Emperor  immediately  as  they  w’ere,  to  a  great  uniformity  of 
dispatched  to  the  Waldstetten  Herman  existence  in  their  rural  pursuits.  They 
Gessler  and  IJermger  ’n  von  Landenberg,  were  generally  silent  and  solitary,  re¬ 
knights  of  ancient  houses.  Both  were  maining  in  their  cottages  in  calm  repose 
notorious  for  their  coarseness.  The  val-  after,  their  labors.  On  feast  or  holy 
leys  were  given  up  to  men  whose  oppres-  days  only  did  they  mix  and  communicate 
sion  could  not  avoid  leading  to  a  re-  with  each  other,  when  all  the  peojde  of 
volt.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the  mountain  assembled  at  church.  Now', 
tlieir  appointment  was  made  with  that  in-  whisperings  about  their  grievances,  and 
tentiou.  Albert  was  determined  to  annul  the  injustice  they  were  exposed  to,  pass- 
tlie  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  moun-  ed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  They  looked 
taineers,  and  his  proceedings  w'ere  in  ac-  up  in  vain  to  their  venerated  patriarchs, 
cordance  with  his  policy  in  other  circum-  in  the  keen  sense  of  the  wrong  sustained, 
stances  in  other  lands.  The  Governors  and  in  their  hope  of  justice, 
were  ordered  to  inh.abit  the  country ;  The  persecutions  continued.  The  am- 
Landenburg  took  his  quarters  at  Sarnem,  bition  or  wants  of  the  Emperor  rendered 
in  Unterwalden,  at  the  Castle  of  Rozberg,  new  taxations  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  hill,  close  to  the  people  of  the  Waldstetten  remained 
the  town ;  and  Gessler  built  a  fortress,  a  within  the  limits  of  legal  right.  In  their 
Twinghof,  at  Altorf,  in  Uri.  simmering  indignation,  they  still  respect- 

The  Imperial  Governors  exercised  great  ed  their  liege  lord,  the  son  of  the  great 
severity.  They  laid  a  heavy  toll  on  im-  Rudolf.  But,  as  it  is  ever  the  case  with 
portation,  forbidding  exportation  in  the  w’orthless  men  in  possession  of  unusual 
neighboring  districts.  The  inhabitants  authority,  the  pride  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
of  those  peaceful  valleys  suffered  much,  ernors  grew  daily  more  insolent.  Their 
such  restrictive  measures  violating  their  w'ords  and  manners  insulted  the  whole 
old  rights.  They  resolved  to  send  mes-  people.  They  spared  no  manifestation  of 
sages  to  the  Emperor,  with  respectful  ex-  their  scorn.  To  them,  the  aged,  respect- 
pressions  of  their  griev.ances.  These  en-  ed  heads  of  families  were  nothing  more 
voys  did  not  see  the  sovereign,  whose  re-  than  a  low  set  of  peasant-nobles.  One 
presentatives  gave  them  no  hope  of  ob-  day,  as  Gessler  was  passing  by  the  house 
taining  justice,  nor  a  word  of  consola-  of  Stauftacher,  and  beheld  a  comfortable 
tiori.  It  was  evident  that  Albert’s  inten-  dw'elling,  well-built  in  wood,  and  painted 
tion  was  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Wald-  outside,  as  was  the  custom,  with  mottoes, 
stetten,  in  order  to  be  justified  in  after-  names,  or  sentences — brilliant  with  glazed 
ward  crushing  them.  The  Swiss  had  windows — he  exclaimed  before  Staufta- 
ever,  hitherto,  lived  in  a  state  of  calmness  cher  :  “  Can  one  allow'  these  peasants  to 
— tranquilly  their  days  w'ith  their  live  in  such  fine  houses  ?”  In  Schwitz, 
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near  the  Low'erzer  Sec,  a  sub-jfovemor, 
Burg\'ogt,  outraged  tlie  daughter  of  a 
man  of  Art ;  the  brothers  of  the  victim 
killed  the  Burgvogt  and  fled.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  (iennati  chiefs,  Wolfen- 
sehiess,  came  from  Engelberg,  passing  on 
the  Alzelien,  near  the  many  cottages  on 
the  brow  of  that  mountain,  he  l)eheld  on 
the  flowery  meadow  the  beautiful  wife  of 
Konrad  von  Baumgarten,  who  was  ab¬ 
sent.  Tlie  licentious  conduct  of  the  rude 
German  tilled  her  with  shame  and  an¬ 
guish;  she  fled,  sought  her  husband,  who, 
hastening  back  in  a  ])aroxysm  of  indig¬ 
nation,  struck  down  Wolfenschiess  dead 
with  liis  ax.  Baumgarten  fled  also  ; 
Gessler  assembled  his  men  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  companions.  In  the  mean 
time,  Stauffheher  was  brooding  over  the 
envious  words  of  the  Governor  about  his 
house ;  his  wife,  .also,  with  the  antique 
energy  Avhich  gave  to  the  Housefrauen 
manly  sentiments,  anxiously  foreboding, 
urged  him  to  anticipate  the  threatening 
misfortune. 

Stauff.icher  went  over  the  lake  to  his 
friend  Walter  Furst,  in  Uri.  He  there 
found  concealed  a  young  man,  whose  s.ad 
adventure  was  related  to  him  with  deep 
emotion  by  Walter  Furst.  This  young 
man  was  rel.ated  to  him ;  his  name  was 
Erni,  transformed  of  late  into  Arnold. 
He  dwelt  in  the  Melchthal,  valley  of 
the  Melch,  in  Unterwalden.  The  Melch 
flows  down  the  whole  length  of  this  sweet 
spot,  along  with  other  warbling  streams, 
tliat  run  from  the  mount.ains ;  in  the  win¬ 
ter  the  sun  only  cheers  it  during  three 
hours.  There  is  no  masonry  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  no  rich  harvest,  but  it  is  a  heavenly 
spot  in  nature,  inhabited  by  a  noble  race. 
Landerberg,  passing  through  the  ISIelch- 
thal,  beheld  Emi  and  his  father  with  a 
pair  of  tine  oxen  at  work  ;  the  Governor 
observed  that  those  peasants  could  very 
well  draw  the  plow  themselves.  Erni 
made  a  reply  which  gave  offense,  Landen- 
berg  ordered  the  tine  oxen  to  be  taken 
away ;  the  father  complained  with  vehe¬ 
mence  of  this  act  of  outlawry ;  the  blood 
of  the  young  man  warming  up,  with  his 
stick,  he  broke  a  finger  of  one  of  the  rude 
spoilators.  Emi  fled,  but  soon  heard, 
at  Atliughausen,  that  the  Governor  had 
ordered  bis  old  father’s  eyes  to  be  pluck¬ 
ed  out.  Stauffacher  and  Furst  now  de¬ 
plored,  with  sorrow,  that  all  right  and 
justice  was  trodden  under  foot.  At  the 
same  time,  they  believed  that  resistance 
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could  not  fail  of  bringing  a  cruel  ven- 
go.ancc  over  the  W.aldstettcn.  But  death 
w.as  preferable  to  submission  to  an  igno¬ 
minious  yoke.  Thev  concluded  that  each 
must  sift  and  consult  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions;  and  they  resolved  to  meet  secret- 
Iv,  not  to  give  umbr.age,  on  the  Griilli, 
(ground  where  bush  and  wood  has  Iwen 
cleared,)  a  little,  solitary  meadow,  ad¬ 
vancing  into  the  lake  of  the  Vierwaldstet- 
ten,  accessible  by  water  only,  and  over 
which  frowns  the  huge,  steep  Mytenstein. 
There,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  means  of  delivering  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  they  communicated  to  each  other 
the  opinion  of  their  friends,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  project.  There,  subsequent¬ 
ly,  Walter  Furst  brought  his  friends,  Stauf¬ 
facher,  the  son  of  his  sister.  Von  Htidenz, 
of  Unterwalden,  and  Melchtal,  to  whom 
the  tradition  has  left  the  name  of  his  na¬ 
tive  vaMey  instead  of  his  family  name,  came 
also,  accompanied  by  some  trustworthy 
)atriot8.  In  the  mean  time,  the  stern,  si- 
ent,  subdued  demeanor  of  the  iwople,  was 
observed  by  the  governors.  They  had 
some  suspicions  of  the  meetings  of  the 
men  of  the  different  valleys ;  but,  the 
more  the  position  of  the  confederates  of 
the  Grtltli  became  dangerous,  the  higher 
rose  the  vigor  of  their  hearts,  and  their 
resolute  determination  to  be  free. 

One  night,  before  Saint  Martin’s  day, 
(1307,)  Furst,  Melchtal,  and  Stauffacher, 
each  came,  accompanied  by  ten  adjuncts 
from  their  valley.  These  thirty  stout¬ 
hearted  men,  to  whom  the  project  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  tyranny  had  been  revealed, 
were  deeply  attached  to  their  ancient  lib¬ 
erty  and  to  the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 
The  thirty-three  patriots,  thus  assembled 
at  the  Griitli,  fearless  of  the  imperial  j)ow- 
er,  pressed  each  other’s  hands,  with  be.at- 
ing  hearts,  and  swore,  in  the  face  of  God 
and  heaven,  to  live  and  die  in  sacred 
friendship ! — to  protect,  in  their  valley, 
the  innocent,  oppressed  people,  and  not  to 
estrange  any  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburgh,  to  endeavor  that  the  Gover¬ 
nors  with  their  men  and  soldiers  should 
leave  the  mountains  without  the  shedding 
of  a  drop  of  blood,  and  to  leave  to  their 
posterity,  pure  and  untouched,  the  liberty 
which  they  had  inherited  from  their  an¬ 
cestors.  These  noble  men  proclaimed 
that  the  peasant  had  equal  claims  to  the 
unalterable  rights  of  man,  as  the  Emper¬ 
or.  Their  principle  of  union  was,  each  for 
allf  all  for  each.  Such  was  their  demo- 
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cracy ;  they  did  not  understand  the  name 
of  it,  but  practii*ed  its  spirit.  Such  were 
the  men  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwal- 
den — brothers  in  heart,  lH*fore  they  could 
form  a  political  family.  The  patriot  moun¬ 
taineers,  after  their  sacred  oath,  unani* 
mously  came  to  their  final  resolution. 
The  first  da^'  of  the  January  following 
(1308)  was  hxed  upon  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrants.  In  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulties  of  communication,  it  was  | 
agreed  that  each  district  would  light  a  I 
blazing  fire  on  the  Alpine  summit  nearest  I 
to  it,  as  a  signal  of  the  success  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Then,  all  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  calmly  resumed  their  rural 
labors,  remaining  in  tmtK|uil  expectation 
of  the  solemn  day,  on  which,  ere  many 
weeks,  they  would  break  their  chains. 

However,  the  space  of  time  that  was  to 
elapse  between  the  meeting  of  the  Grutli 
and  the  first  of  J.anuary,  intended  to  bo  a 
state  of  lulling  torpor  and  apparent  resig¬ 
nation,  became  deeply  agitated  by  a  most 
unexpected  and  tragical  event :  Governor 
Gessicr  was  killed  by  William  Tell,  a  man 
from  Kurglen,  near  Altorf,  in  U ri,  Walter 
Furst’s  son-in-law,  and  one  of  the  ten 
whom  he  had  brought  to  the  Grutli.  Gess- 
ler,  from  a  eapricious  tyranny,  it  has  been 
believed,  but  more  probiibly,  informed  of 
a  menacing  agitation  among  the  people, 
resolved  to  discover  those  who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  resist  his  domination.  He  had 
recourse  to  a  measure  not  unusual  in  those 
ages.  He  ordered  a  hat,  representing  the 
ducal  dignity  of  Austri.a,  to  be  fixed  in 
the  square  of  Altorf.  This  hat,  or  some 
other  head  -  garb,  bearing  the  crest  or 
arms  of  the  Prince,  was  to  be  honored 
and  saluted  by  all.  It  would  thus  be 
easy,  from  their  demeanor,  to  discern  the 
rebelliously  disposed.  Tell,  then  about 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  scorned  to  honor 
the  insignia  of  despotism,  and  the  hasty, 
abrupt  expression  of  his  feelings,  induced 
the  Governor  to  have  him  seized.  The 
tyrant  knowing  him  to  be  celebrated  for 
his  skill  with  the  cross-bow,  ordered  him 
to  shoot  an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of 
l\i8  son,  stipulating  that  both  he  and  the 
boy  would  be  put  to  death  in  case  of  a  re¬ 
fusal.  The  anguish  of  the  father  need  not 
be  described ;  his  supplications  were  in 
vain,  but  he  collected  all  the  powers  of  his 
soul,  and  successfully  struck  the  apple. 
In  the  exultation  of  his  excitement,  he 
exclaimed  that  God  was  with  him,  and 
that  the  worst  would  have  happened  to 


the  Governor  if  he  had  kille<1  his  boy. 
Gessler,  already  uneasy,  on  beholding  the 
excitement  of  the  people  and  of  Tell’s  nu¬ 
merous  friends,  resolved  to  keep  him  a 
prisoner  in  Kiissnach,  at  the  other  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  lake.  Accordingly,  the  (Jover- 
nor,  with  his  guards,  the  prisoner  in  fet¬ 
ters,  procecde<i  to  the  barge  and  embark¬ 
ed.  They  had  reached  the  jKjrtion  of  the 
lake  not  very  distant  from  the  (irOtli, 
when  suddenly  arose  the  dreaded  Fohn ;  a 
southern  wind  of  an  extraordinary  vio¬ 
lence,  that  passes  over  the  Gothart,  and 
which,  if,  in  the  spring,  it  thaws  benefi¬ 
cently  deep  snow’s  in  one  night,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  terrible  in  its  fury,  when,  in¬ 
closed  between  the  mountains,  it  throws 
the  waves  of  the  narrow  lake,  high  and 
deep,  creating  liipiid  mountains  and  abyss¬ 
es,  echoing  fiercely  through  the  rocks. 
Formerly,  the  night  watches  were  dou¬ 
bled  when  the  Fohn  began  to  blow ;  a 
law  forbade  fires  in  houses  ;  in  the  valleys, 
huge  stones  were  placed  on  the  roofs. 
Gessler  and  his  men  were  terror  struck 
and  bewildered  ;  but  Tell  was  known  to 
be  most  skillful  in  the  management  of  a 
boat  on  such  emergencies,  while  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  corner 
of  the  lake,  and  gifted  with  great  muscu¬ 
lar  strength.  His  fetters,  therefore,  were 
taken  away,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take 
the  government  of  the  boat.  He  directed 
it  skillfully  toward  the  flatten  fels^  a  flat 
surface  of  rocks,  since  called  TeWs  flatten, 
close  to  which  was  .afterward  erected  a 
chapel.  When  near  to  the  spot,  he  dart¬ 
ed  upon  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
and  hurled  back  the  boat  in  the  swelling 
waves.  Gessler  and  his  men  long  remain¬ 
ed  bounding  to  and  fro  the  shore;  the 
storm  subsiding,  they  finally  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  t.aking  their 
horses,  bent  their  w’ay  toward  the  castle 
of  Kussnach,  on  the  circuitous  road  that 
leads  to  it. 

Williiim  Tell,  after  his  escape,  climbed 
over  the  mountains,  wandered  in  Schwitz, 
.and  finally  placed  himself  behind  a  bush 
or  large  tree,  on  the  elevated  part  of  the 
ascend^ing  road  to  Kussnach,  over  which 
Gessler  must  pass,  called,  from  its  decliv¬ 
ity,  the  hollow  road.  There  he  awaited 
his  victim,  and  the  latter  advancing  up 
slowly,  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  arrow 
of  a  free  man,  says  Zschokke,  struck  the 
heart  of  a  tyrant.  .Johann  von  Muller  ob¬ 
serves,  that  Herman  Gessler  died  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  freedom  of  the 
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country ;  but  that  no  one  who  feels 
how  intolerable  must  have  been  to  a  fiery 
soul  the  scorn  of  the  ancient  liberties  of 
the  fatherland,  will  disapprove  the  deed 
— that  it  was  not  according  to  established 
laws,  but  that  similar  actions  at  Athens, 
and  Home,  and  among  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews,  have  been  celebrated — that,  in  the 
same  way,  in  these  times,  when  a  tjTanni- 
cal  power  over  the  ancient  freedom  of  a 
)eaceful  people  can  not  be  borne  any 
onger,  such  men  become  the  instruments 
of  retribution.  Muller  affirms  that  the 
deed  of  William  Tell  gave  greater  cou¬ 
rage  to  the  men  of  the  Griitli,  while  the 
cruel  authority  and  vigilance  of  Landen- 
berg  and  other  chiet\ains,  became  natu¬ 
rally  fiercer.  The  former  assertion  is 
scarcely  admissible.  The  league  of  the 
patriots  must  have  been  greatly  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  unexpected  murder  of  Gess- 
ler,  unless  it  could  have  been  .anticipated, 
and  the  conspiracy  could  have  broken  out 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  sudden  explosion. 
But  no !  all  remained  tranquil ;  nothing 
stirred  in  the  villages  and  valleys;  and, 
the  Last  day  of  1307  was  .attained  with  un¬ 
ruffled  calm,  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  1308,  how¬ 
ever,  a  young  man  of  Unterwalden,  one  of 
the  thirty  ot  the  Grutli,  obtained  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  castle  of  Kozberg  by  the 
means  of  a  rope,  hung  from  a  window, 
through  the  connivance  of  a  girl  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed,  and  who  had  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  room  in  that  castle ;  (this  is 
the  episode  celebrated  by  the  people  of 
Unterwalden,  when  they  sing  about  Jog- 
geli  and  Anneli.)  The  youth  afterward 
drew  up,  by  the  same  means,  twenty 
friends  who  were  waiting  in  the  ditch. 
They  instantly  surprised  and  silently  seiz-  j 
ed  the  commander  of  the  tower,  with  his 
guards  and  servants,  whom  they  impris- 
onetl ;  every  thing  remaining  outwardly 
quiet  and  undisturbed,  in  expectation  of 
other  events.  Some  hours  after,  as  Lan- 
deuberg  emerged  from  the  castle  of  Koz- 
lH;rg  to  go  to  mass,  he  was  met  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  who  brought  their  offering 
of  hares,  calves,  and  fowls,  as  a  new  year’s 
gift,  according  to  the  old  custom.  The 
Govenior  welcoming  it,  ordered  the  men 
to  bring  them  into  the  castle ;  in  the  mean 
time,  one  of  those  who  were  concealed  in 
the  tower  blew  a  honi ;  it  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon,  whereon  each  having  fixed 
ha.stily  a  blade  at  the  end  of  his  stick, 
rushed  on  Landenberg  and  all  the  inhabit¬ 


ants  of  the  castle,  and  made  them  prison¬ 
ers.  The  whole  Unterwalden  was  soon 
in  commotion,  and  every  agent  of  tyranny 
was  captured.  During  the  same  day,  the 
Twinghof  was  surpris^  and  taken  by  the 
men  of  Uri,  and  Stauffacher  having  as¬ 
sembled  all  the  people  of  Schwitz  at  Low- 
erzer,  they  swarmed  round  the  fort  of 
Sch  wanau,  which  oflered  but  a  feeble  resist¬ 
ance.  On  the  evening  immense  fires,  hke 
splendid  meteors,  blazed  on  every  accessi¬ 
ble  Alpine  mountain,  announcing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  every  hill  and  dale  of  the 
Waldstetten,  that  they  were  free.  The 
greetings  and  rejoicings  were  boundless. 
Stauffacher  opened  his  house  to  all  his 
companions.  Melchtal  was  hailed  with 
enthusi.asm  in  his  valley,  while  his  old 
blind  father  thanked  God  that  he  was 
still  living;  Walter  Furst  returned  to  his 
home  where  the  Uri  men  flocked  in  high 
glee,  when,  says  Muller,  he  especially  and 
ojxjnly  honored  the  husband  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  William  Tell.  In  the  explosion  of 
their  exultation,  however,  these  men  re¬ 
spected  every  right  and  every  pro]>erty ! 
not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed.  The  for¬ 
eign  oppressors  were  made  to  swear 
never  to  return,  and  ordered  to  go  back 
to  their  own  country.  From  that  time 
the  Waldstetten  received  the  appellation 
of  Schweizerland,  in  honor  to  Schwitz, 
because  it  had  been  the  most  prominent 
in  patriotism,  decision,  and  energy  on  the 
occasion.  The  following  Sunday  all  the 
Swiss  assembled  and  swore  solemnly  to 
remain  eternally  allied. 

For  several  months  the  Swiss  remained 
without  any  tidings  from  the  land  of  their 
former  tyrants.  The  Emperor  Alliert, 
however,  was  preparing  plans  of  ven¬ 
geance  when  he  was  assassinate<l  by  his 
nephew,  in  Argau,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  still  frown  the  ruins  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Hapsburg,  the  cradle  of  his  family. 
Tlje  day  came,  1315,  when  his  heir,  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  was  in  a  position  to 
claim  the  apanage  of  his  race,  and  force 
the  Swiss  to  a  terrible  reckoning  for  past 
outrages.  The  Duke,  proud  and  brave, 
assembled  a  brilliant  chivalry  ;  he  headed 
his  host  with  confidence ;  he  had  roimd 
him  a  Gessler  and  I.andenberg,  both 
thirsting  for  revenge,  and  many  of  the 
most  valorous  knights  of  Germany.  In 
the  meantime  the  confederates  w-ere  not 
slumbering  ;  four  hundred  men  from  Uri 
— three  himdred  from  Unterwalden — five 
hundred  from  Schwitz,  placed  themselves 
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on  a  hill  between  Einselden  and  Schwitz,  June,  1313,  at  Bannockburn.  Undoubt¬ 
facing  the  plain,  toward  which  the  Duke  ediy  the  Scottish  war  can  not  be  called, 
and  his  host  were  bending  their  way.  strictly  speaking,  a  popular  insurrection, 
The  brilliant  army,  dazzling  with  steel  j  since  the  Scotch  were  repelling  an  inva- 
and  plumes,  beheld  with  scorn  the  moun-  sion ;  nevertheless,  they  w'ere  animated 
taineers,  closely  serried  in  solemn  silence  as  well  as  the  Swiss,  by  the  same  hatred 
— the  silence  of  prayer,  when  fervently  of  foreign  masters,  and  deep  love  for  their 
swearing  to  conquer  or  die.  The  enemy  nationality. 

rashly  and  disorderly  rushed  upon  the  Johann  Von  Muller,  in  his  brief  narra- 
Swiss,  and  their  horses  soon  becoming  en-  tive  of  the  Swiss  revolution,  and  of  the 
tangled  in  the  mud  and  reeds,  the  patriots  |  adventures  of  William  Tell,  establishes 
fell  upon  them  like  an  avahinche.  Noth- 1  the  authenticity  of  all  his  statements  on 
ing  could  resist  their  fury.  In  a  few  hours  |  the  subject.  In  sundry  notes,  he  adds 
the  Duke  had  scarcely  a  man  left,  and  that  Tell  belonged  to  a  respectable  family 
took  to  an  ignoble  flight  from  the  iminor-  i  of  Burglen  ;  that  he  had  twx)  sons  ;  that 
tal  field  of  Morgarten — the  Marathon  of  1  the  hero’s  posterity  ceased  in  1684,  in  the 
Switzerland.  The  battle  of  Morgarten, }  male  line,  and  with  a  certain  Verena,  in 
when  the  Swiss  were  not  yet  organized  as  |  the  female  line,  in  1720;  still,  that  it  is 
a  nation,  when  they  were  unskilled  in  ;  impossible  to  decide  with  precision  in 
warfare,  rolled  back  the  Germanic  aggres-  [  what  relationship  he  stood  with  regard  to 
sions  for  a  length  of  time.  Had  it  been  i  Walter  Furst;  that  Tell  fought  at  Mor- 
lost,  Germany  and  Germanism  might  i  garten,  and  lost  his  life,  in  1354,  in  en- 
have  absorbed  that  fair  land,  and  annihi- 1  deavoring  to  save  a  child  from  a  flood  at 
lated  its  nationality.  It  was,  therefore,  a  Burglen,  stating  as  an  indisputable  testi- 
decisive  battle,  as  much  so  as  the  battle  mony  of  all  he  advances,  that  in  1388, 
of  Marathon  ;  and  we  can  not  explain  the  when  the  chapel  raised  on  Tell’s  platte 
reasons  which  induced  the  industrious  au- 1  was  inaugurated,  and  an  annual  divine 
thor  of  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  (Profes-  i  service  established  at  the  Landsgemeind, 
eor  Creasy)  to  refuse  to  it  the  honor  of  I  near  Altorf,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
being  included  in  his  work,  whilst  w’e  be-  i  persons,  then  living,  solemnly  affirmed 
lieve  that  a  few  of  those  which  he  intro-  j  that  they  had  known  William  Tell, 
duces  were  not  wholly  decisive,  and  one  i  When  the  Scandinavian  Chronicle  of  Saxo 
of  them  especially  (Karl  Martel)  so  little  j  Grammaticus  was  printed  for  the  first 
so,  tliat  there  are  very  fair  grounds  men-  time  in  1486,  containing  the  adventure  of 
tioned  by  Michelet  and  Sismondi,  W'hich  j  the  Dane  Tocco,  condemned  also  by  the 
would  justify  the  belief  that  this  decisive  King  to  shoot  an  apple  on  the  head  of  his 
battle  has  never  been  fought.  son,  clamorous  voices  were  heard  assert- 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  inter-  ing  that  the  person  and  adventure  of  Tell 
esting  objects  of  study  in  history,  is  the  were  a  mere  importation  from  the  north, 
simultaneous  idea  or  principle  which,  at  devoid  of  truth.  The  Swiss  historian  in- 
the  same  jieriod,  agitate  and  transform  dignantly  repels  such  an  audacious,  heart- 
into  heroic  bands,  whole  populations,  dis-  less  skepticism,  on  the  ground  that  simi- 
tant  from,  and  unknown  to,  each  other,  lar  circumstances  may  take  place  in  an- 
Popular  insurrections  form  the  character-  other  country  and  another  age.  He  ad- 
istic  feature  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  duces  the  testimony  of  the  Chronicle  of 
and,  whilst  the  Swiss  were  proclaiming  Klingenberg,  which  brings  its  narrative  to 
their  freedom,  and  consecrating  it  for  the  close  ot the  fourteenth  century;  that 
ever,  at  Morgarten,  the  Scotch,  with  their  of  Russ,  a  Lucemer,  who  closes  his  book 
Bruce,  were  repelling  the  ferocious  ag-  in  1480,  with  a  Tellenlied ;  that  of  the 
gression  of  Edward  the  First,  with  an  in-  Lucerne  state  writer,  Etterling,  who,  dur- 
vincible  perseverance.  After  Bruce  and  ing  the  first  moiety  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
his  force  had  been  decimated,  the  Scottish  1  ry,  found  the  memory  of  Tell  living  in 
hero,  although  in  a  state  of  langor  from  I  every  valley ;  Freudenberg’s  Danish  fa- 
fatigue  and  privations,  emerged  from  the  j  ble;  Balthazar’s  Defence  of  Tell,  1760  ; 
desolate  Isle  of  Rachrin,  on  the  northern  i  Emmanuel  von  Haller’s  Lecture  at  Berne, 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  had  taken  re-  in  1772;  and  finally  the  testimony  of  the 
fuge — attacked  and  defeated  the  English  one  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  men- 
twice  in  the  spring  of  1307 ;  again,  on  a  tioned — all  of  which  he  considers  as  irre- 
memorable  day,  in  1308,  and  tinaJly  in  fragable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  narra- 
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live  and  statements  about  William  Tell, 
concluding  enthusiastically — “  Most  truly 
hath  this  hero  lived,  and  hath  God  been 
thanked  for  his  deed  against  the  oppres¬ 
sor  of  the  Waldstette ;  through  him  the 
fatherland  hath  thrived  so  that  he  dc- 
serv’es  the  gratitude  of  posterity.” 

There  is  scarcely  any  event  in  history 
so  interwoven  with  the  popular  feelings  as 
the  traditional  records  relating  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
ever  existed  a  class  of  skeptics  who  readi¬ 
ly  reject  as  a  myth  every  traditional  testi¬ 
mony,  however  irrefragable  and  convinc¬ 
ing  it  may  appear ;  and,  moreover,  politi¬ 
cal  passions,  either  of  an  excessive  demo- 
cratical  patriotism,  or  devotion  to  abso¬ 
lutism,  have  made  the  story  of  Tell  an  in¬ 
strument  of  their  animosity.  We  must 
endeavor  to  exhibit  the  pure  truth  in  this 
history,  irrespective  of  an  exaggerated, 
romantic  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  an  un¬ 
reasonable  skepticism.  We  must  sepa¬ 
rate  the  tradition  from  history,  and  see 
how  far — as  it  has  happened  so  often  in 
the  history  of  the  world — circumstances 
of  little  import,  when  they  take  place, 
gradually  expand  in  narration  with  the 
course  of  time,  are  often  transformed  into 
mere  fables,  while  they  penetrate  slowly 
into  the  domain  of  history,  contradictory 
facts  becoming  embodied  in  one  sole  per¬ 
son.  It  is  already  more  than  a  century 
since  the  question  has  often  been  asked, ' 
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especially  in  Germany,  what  was  really 
the  part  taken  by  Tell  in  the  insurrection 
of  Switzerland  in  1308?  The  genius  and 
noble  soul  of  Schiller  have  been  inspired 
by  the  subject ;  his  tragic  muse  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  curiosity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  a  vast  m.ajority  of  which  accepted  the 
play  as  pure  history,  whilst  it  awoke  the 
curiosity  of  the  learned  about  the  storj’. 

The  Swiss  have  always  been  attached 
to  the  memory  of  their  Tell ;  he  is  to 
I  them  the  hero  of  their  liberty ;  and  a  man 
!  thus  honored  during  ages,  whose  glory 
received  incessant  additions,  through  the 
poetry  and  imagination  of  the  people,  be¬ 
comes  unassailable ;  the  strangest  illu¬ 
sions  about  his  person  and  actions  ensue. 
The  Swiss,  for  instance,  forget  that  Tell, 
according  to  their  version,  must  have 
murdered  Gessler  from  behind  a  bush,  and 
without  any  danger  to  his  own  person  ; 
but  they  defend  their  hero  with  an  over- 
ardent  zeal,  arising  perhaps  from  their 
anxiety  of  attributing  a  brilliant  chivalric 
commencement  to  their  revolution,  which, 
however  great  in  its  consequences,  was 
after  all,  little  more  than  a  bloodless,  quiet 
insurrection  of  a  few  pastoral  valley’s. 
The  belief  in  Tell  has  been  so  excessive 
among  the  Swis.s — so  much  a  fact  they 
had  at  heart — that  any  one  among  them 
•who  "U’ould  have  dared  to  express  a  doubt 
as  to  its  truth,  would  have  been  consid- 
'  ered  as  traitor  to  his  country. 
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Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young 
clergyman,  I  became  incumbent  of  a  par¬ 
ish  on  the  co.a8t.  The  living  was  but  a 
petty  affair,  when  looked  at  from  a  pecu¬ 
niary  point  of  view,  and  the  duties  were 
arduous  enough.  There  was  no  residence 
for  the  vicar’s  use  ;  the  lesser  tithes  were 
small  in  amount,  and  not  very  regularly 
paid ;  and  the  parish  consisted  of  a  large, 
noisy  seaport,  full  of  dirt  and  vice.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  few  could  be  found  who  were  willing 
to  accept  so  uninviting  a  post,  and  that 
the  benefice  for  some  months  “went  a  beg¬ 
ging.” 

My  friends  shook  their  heads  when  I, 
the  Kev.  Joseph  Hawley,  was  gazetted  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter’s,  Sallyport.  I 
was  mad  to  take  such  preferment,  they 
said.  Within  the  memory  of  man,  the 
living  of  St.  Peter’s  had  never  been  held 
by  a  resident  parson.  Old  Dr.  Stall,  that 
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comfortable  prebendary  and  pluralist,  had 
pocketed  the  lesser  tithes  for  forty  years, 
far  away  in  his  comfortable  residence 
under  the  shadow  of  Mossminster  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  a  starved  curate  had  done  the 
work.  In  those  days,  zealous  clerj^ymen 
were  much  more  rare  than  at  present.  I 
was  no  better  than  ray  compeers,  nor  do 
I  w'ish  to  advance  any  pretension  to  su¬ 
perior  merit ;  but  I  was  one  of  those  young 
members  of  the  Church  militant  who 
were  piqued  at  the  success  of  Wesley  and 
Whilfaeld,  and  grieved  at  the  practical 
heathenism  of  masses  of  our  country¬ 
men. 

That  was  why  I  became  vicar  of  St. 
Peter’s.  They  had  sore  need  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  guide  those  poor  inhabitants  of  Sally¬ 
port,  and  no  less  need  of  a  word  of  sound 
advice  at  critical  moments  in  their  reck¬ 
less  lives.  It  was  the  war-time,  and  the 
time  of  the  great  old  war  against  France 
and  the  formidable  ruler  of  France,  and 
Britain  was  straining  every  nerve  to  cope 
with  an  antagonist  who  leagued  against 
her  almost  all  the  might  of  Europe.  We 
were  fighting  too  hard  abroad  to  have 
leisure  for  reforming  at  home.  The  mo¬ 
rality  of  the  seajjorts,  in  especial,  w’as  la¬ 
mentably  low;  there  was  a  frightful  amount 
of  drunkenness,  and  there  was  not  much 
more  religion  than  among  some  benight¬ 
ed  tribes  of  savages.  During  the  first 
few  months  of  my  incumbency,  I  had  an 
uphill  fight  to  wage,  but  I  persevered,  and 
I  W’as  thankful  for  the  results  of  ray  per¬ 
sistency.  The  people,  who  first  stared  at 
me,  or  jeered  me,  learned  to  respect  their 
vicar,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  listen 
to  and  to  like  him.  Sallyport  was  a  tow'n 
which  depended  partly  on  its  merchant 
shipping,  partly  on  that  immoral  trade 
of  privateering  which  the  long  struggle 
against  Napoleon  had  fostered  into  a  re¬ 
gular  profession.  Accordingly,  there  were 
times  w’hen  the  whole  place  rang  with 
revelry,  when  the  fiddles  played  all  night 
at  the  sign  of  the  Valiant  Sailor  or  the 
King  CTCorge,  and  when  the  exulting  pri¬ 
vateersmen  would  fling  gold  and  silver 
out  of  the  public-house  w’indows,  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  mob  without. 

There  were  also  times  when  bad  luck 
prevailed,  when  all  were  poor  and  deject¬ 
ed,  and  when  my  parishioners  were  in 
despair.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  did 
them  some  good.  The  good  they  did  me 
was  probably  in  teaching  me  to  entertain 
more  hope  and  trust  in  human  nature. 


however  debased,  than  I  had  previously 
felt.  They  w’ere  a  kindly,  generous  race, 
that  amphibious  population,  in  spite  of  all 
their  faults. 

I  had  been  a  tw’elvemonth  among  them, 
and  w'as  tolerably  popular,  when  the  old 
w’oman  in  w’hose  house  I  lodged  came  one 
evening  to  announce  that  “Mary  Wade 
wished  to  speak  to  me,  if  I  pleased.” 

Mary  Wade  was  shown  into  my  little 
angular  parlor,  w’hcre,  amid  conch-shells, 
stuffed  parrots,  ostrich-eggs,  and  dried  cut¬ 
tle-fish,  I  was  busy  with  my  immature  ser¬ 
mon.  “  Good-evening,  Mary  ;  what  can 
I  do  for - .  Gracious !  what  is  the  mat¬ 

ter  ?” 

For  3Iary  Wade,  the  instant  Mrs.  Sim¬ 
mons,  the  landlady,  had  closed  the  door, 
put  the  corner  of  her  shawl  to  her  eyes, 
and  began  to  w’eep  and  sob  most  bitterly, 
but  in  a  silent  and  suppressed  fashion,  .as 
if  she  feared  to  call  attention  to  her  grief. 
“  Dear  me,”  said  I,  rising  from  my  arm¬ 
chair,  “  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  af¬ 
fliction,  poor  girl.  I  hope  your  father  is 
not  taken  ill  ?” 

For  I  knew  that  the  retired  naval  quar¬ 
termaster,  Mary’s  only  surviving  parent, 
was  very  frail  and  old,  and  I  could  not 
conjecture  any  more  probable  cause  for 
her  agitation  than  the  snapping  of  the 
slight  thread  which  bound  that  aged  man 
to  life.  Mary  herself  was  a  very  pretty, 
dark-eyed  girl,  of  modest  demeanor,  the 
most  regular  church-goer  in  the  parish,  and 
the  quickest  and  neatest  needlewoman  in 
Sallyport.  The  wildest  youngster  in  the 
town  w’ould  step  respectfully  aside,  as 
Mary  Wade  passed  along  the  pavement 
with  her  work-basket  and  her  calm,  hon¬ 
est  eyes;  and  fierce  termagants,  whose 
tongues  mauled  their  neighbors  cruelly, 
were  forced  to  own  that  old  Wade  had  a 
pattern  daughter,  and  the  best  of  nurses 
m  his  dotage. 

“Oh!  no,  sir;  heaven  be  thanked,  father’s 
w’ell ;  but  I’m  in  great  trouble,  and  indeed, 
sir,  you  alone  can  help  me.” 

“  Be  sure  that  if  it  be  in  my  pow’er  to 
serve  you,  the  will  shall  not  be  lacking,” 
said  I,  soothingly ;  though  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  could  have  haj^ned. 
But  I  induced  the  girl  to  sit  down  and  com¬ 
pose  herself  a  little,  before  continuing  her 
appeal  for  aid.  Mary  Wade  sat  down, 
wiped  aw’ay  the  tears  that  stained  her  rosy 
cheeks,  and  burst  out  with  a  gasp :  “  Oh 
sir,  it’s  about  Henry.” 

I  knew  perfectly  well  who  “Henry” 
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was,  and  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  the 
pretty  weeping  petitioner.  Henry  Mills 
M’as  one  of  the  finest  young  seamen  on 
the  coast ;  he  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and 
his  character  was  unblemished.  I  had 
heard  with  pleasure  that  he  had  been 
promised  a  place  as  fourth  officer  on  board 
an  Indiaman,  and  that  on  his  return  from 
his  first  voyage  I  was  to  publish  the  bans 
of  marriage  between  Mary  Wade,  spins¬ 
ter,  and  himself.  The  young  lover  I  had 
seen  bat  twice ;  he  had  been  chiefly  ab¬ 
sent  on  coasting  voyages ;  for  although  the 
privateer  captains  were  eager  to  secure  so 
first -rate  a  hand  for  their  vessels,  young 
Mills  had  always  declined  their  offers. 
“  Mary  and  her  father  didn’t  like  it,”  the 
lad  had  had  the  moral  courage  to  reply  to 
more  than  one  oily-tongued  tempter,  w'ho 
told  of  French  and  Spanish  prizes,  of  rich 
ships  embayed  among  the  sandy  islets  of 
the  West-Indies,  and  of  sailors  who  had 
wmn  a  saekfull  of  dollars  by  the  flash  of  a 
cuthiss  or  the  snapping  of  a  pistol.  Hen¬ 
ry  Mills  was  naturally  of  an  adventurous 
disposition,  and  I  can  well  imagine  that 
he  often  looked  with  a  sort  of  envy  at  the 
departure  of  a  gallant  ship’s  company, 
flushed  with  hope  and  confidence,  on  the 
tlien  favorite  errand  of  plundering  the 
enemy.  But  old  Wade,  a  very  sober  and 
religious  man,  had  scruples  regarding  this 
rough  and  wanton  trade,  scruples  which  his 
daughter  shared,  and  which  bis  intended 
son-in-law  respected. 

So,  w’hen  poor  Mary  Wade  sobbed  out 
the  words,  “  Oh !  sir,  it’s  about  Henry,”  I 
w'as  fairly  puzzled. 

“  Henry !”  said  I ;  “  surely  he  is  at  sea, 
and  out  of  the  Downs  by  this  time  ;  and 
in  a  few  months  we  shall  hope  to  see  him 
come  back  from  Calcutta  to  claim  his  wife. 
The  Clive  was  to  have  sailed  a  week 
since.” 

“  Ah,  your  reverence,  but  the  Clive 
didnt’t  sail,”  sobbed  Mary ;  “  and  now  my 
poor,  dear  Henry  will  te  taken  by  the 
press-gang,  and  sent  off  to  the  fleet  and 
tea,  as  so  many  of  our  poor  lads  have 
been,  and  he  will  be  killed  in  these  hor¬ 
rid  wars.  I  shall  never,  never  see  him 
more !” 

And  the  girl  wept  more  piteously  than 
ever,  stniggling  the  while  to  repress  her 
sobs,  lest  Mrs.  Simmons  should  hear  them, 
and  grow  inouisitive ;  for  my  landlady, 
though  a  good  sort  of  woman,  was  an  in¬ 
veterate  gossip,  and  publicity  would  be 
atal  to  the  ^lan  which  Mary  had  al- 
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ready  formed  in  her  head.  A  plan  there 
was,  and  no  bad  one,  to  be  the  device  of 
a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  whose  life 
I  had  hitherto  been  spent  in  the  simplest  do- 
!  mestic  duties.  But  before  coming  to  this 
!  notable  scheme,  w’hich  will  develop  itself 
in  due  time,  I  must  point  out  what  was 
the  danger  against  which  it  was  directed. 
Men  were  in  great  request  at  that  time 
for  the  royal  navy.  The  bounty  was 
high,  but  the  service,  in  those  days  of 
flogging  and  discomfort,  was  by  no  means 
so  attractive  as  at  present.  It  was  on 
the  press-gang  that  the  Admiralty  chiefly 
relied  for  manning  the  fleet,  and  at  this 
particular  period  the  man-of-war  ten¬ 
der  Grasper,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Barnes,  lay  in  S.allyport  harbor,  and  her 
crew  were  busy  on  shore.  As  yet  the 
Grasper’s  men  had  made  but  few  captures, 
of  able  seamen  at  least,  for  the  few  sailors 
whom  the  town  still  contained  were  hid¬ 
den  away  most  carefully  in  artful  places 
of  concealment,  and  did  not  venture  to 
stir  abroad  until  the  press  gang  should  bo 
gone.  But  Mary  Wade  had  just  learned 
the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Barnes  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  hiding-place  of  a  number  of 
seamen,  who  were  stowed  away  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  public-house,  in  one  of  the  waterside 
suburbs,  and  that  this  preserve  of  human 
beings  w’as  to  be  pounced  upon  that  very 
night. 

“And  Henry’s  there,  sir,”  said  the  poor 
girl,  in  a  timid  whisper — “  ho  is  there 
along  with  the  rest,  and  will  be  taken  with 
them.  Oh  !  sir,  it  was  so  unfortunate 
the  delay  about  his  going  up  to  London 
to  join  his  ship.  But  the  Clive  proved  to 
be  in  want  of  some  repairs  in  her  rigging 
or  masts,  or  something,  and  is  in  dock  ; 
and  the  captain  wrote  w'ord  Henry  need 
not  come  up  yet ;  and  he  was  here  when 
the  Grasper  came  into  port,  and  was 
obliged  to  hide  like  the  other  sailors,  be¬ 
cause  Lieutenant  Barnes — that  cruel  man 
— had  sent  a  party  by  land  from  Tide- 
mouth  to  intercept  any  poor  fellows  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  by  the  roaef.  And  now  they 
are  all  snared,  like  birds  in  a  net,  and  in  a 
few  hours  they’ll  all  be  in  irons  on  board 
the  king’s  ship.” 

I  was  myself  much  alarmed  by  this  an¬ 
nouncement.  I  had  long  taken  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  this  humble  pair  of  lov¬ 
ers  ;  though  I  had  but  a  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance,  personally,  with  the  young  mariner, 
I  still  regretted  much  to  hear  that  his 
prospects  of  happiness  should  be  thus  nip- 
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ped  in  the  bud,  and  Mary’s  distress  would 
have  moved  a  more  callous  observer  than 
myself.  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Henry  Mills  would  be  released 
on  exhibiting  his  written  proofs  that  he 
filled  the  post  of  fourth  officer  in  an  India- 
man ;  but  Mary  rej)lied  that  this  chance 
was  denied  him ;  he  had  no  written  ap¬ 
pointment  to  show,  nothing  but  the  caj)- 
tain’s  letter,  and  Lieutenant  Barnes — a 
hard,  overbearing  man,  detested  by  all 
the  seafaring  population  of  that  coast — 
W’ould  laugh  his  expostulations  to  scorn. 

“  I  heard,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  “  that  the 
Lieutenant  was  sjKJcially  anxious  to  get 
my  Henry  into  his  clutches.  He  has  got 
a  list,  somehow,  of  most  of  the  Sallyport 
men,  and  he  knows  there’s  no  sailor  among 
them  all,  except  perhaps  Minns  and  Hat¬ 
chet,  who  are  away  to  South-America,  to 
compare  with  my  dear  Henry,  and  they 
do  so  want  men  to  fight  the  dreadful  bat¬ 
tles,  and” —  Here  she  broke  down  alto¬ 
gether. 

“  liut  what  can  I  do  to  as-sist  in  this 
matter  asked  I,  in  great  perplexity,  for 
3Iary  kept  sobbing  out  incoherent  asseve¬ 
rations  that  “  I  alone — I  alone  could  save 
them  both,  if  I  pleased.” 

“  Of  course  I  will  do  all  I  can,”  said  I, 
as  I  paced  the  room ;  “  but  I  own  I  can 
see  no  way  out  of  this  distressing  affair.  I 
fear  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  speak  .to 
the  officer ;  he  is  a  severe  man,  and  not 
very  scrupulous,  or  report  does  him  great 
injustice.  If  I  were  to  go  to  the  place,  and 
give  warning  to  the  men  concealed — ” 

“Ah!  no,  sir;  it’s  too  late  for  that,”  said 
the  girl,  shaking  her  head.  “  Before  I 
heard  of  what  was  to  be  done,  which  came 
about  through  a  neighbor’s  child  over¬ 
hearing  the  talk  of  the  men-of  wars  men, 
every  way  w’as  beset  and  guarded.  I 
dared  not  go  there.  I  don’t  even  think 
the  {>oor  lads  know  their  danger,  and,  dear 
sir,  they  don’t  know  they  are  sold.” 

“  Sold !”  I  exclmmed. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  Mary.  “  Tlie 
child  I  spoke  of  heard  the  tender’s  crew 
boasting  among  themselves  how  they  had 
trapped  the  w’ariest  of  the  merchant  sea¬ 
men  at  last,  and  how  the  landlady  of  the 
Blue  Dolphin — to  think  anyone  should  be 
so  base — had  l)etrayed  the  poor  men  that 
were  hiding,  to  get  fifteen  guineas  from 
the  T.ieutenant.” 

This  treachery  did  not  much  surprise 
me,  for  I  knew  that  the  crimps,  at  whose 
houses  sailors  were  hidden  until  they  could 
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safely  go  on  board  their  ships,  not  unfre- 
quently  gave  secret  information  to  the 
press-gang,  when  bribed  sufficiently.  How¬ 
ever,  1  again  declared  my  readiness  to  do 
all  in  my  power,  while  avowing  that  I 
could  suggest  no  resource  in  the  dilemma. 
Mary,  however,  was  prepared  with  a 
scheme,  which  at  first  seemed  crude  and 
rash  to  me,  but  which  I  willingly  agreed 
to  essay,  in  default  of  any  other  plan. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,  a  thousand,  thousand 
times,  whether  you  succeed  or  not  in  sav¬ 
ing  my  poor  Henry.  I  will  pray  to  God 
for  you  to  my  dying  day,  dear  Mr.  Haw¬ 
ley.’’ 

So  saying,  Mary  Wade  dried  her  eyes, 
wiped  away  the  glistening  stains  of  tear¬ 
drops  from  her  face,  and  tripped  demure¬ 
ly  from  the  room  and  down  the  passage, 
wi.shing  Mrs.  Simmons  a  good-night  as 
she  went  by,  in  a  quiet,  cheerful  tone,  as 
if  her  heart  were  not  full  to  bursting  of  an 
agony  of  hope  and  fear. 

She  was  gone,  and  I  had  my  work  to 
do.  I  felt  rather  nervous  about  it,  it  was 
so  foreign  to  my  usual  mode  of  life ;  it  was 
j  an  errand  of  mercy,  no  doubt,  but  it 
!  hardly  seemed  of  a  clerical  nature.  I  was 
I  putting  away  my  unfinished  sermon,  and 
1  had  my  hat  on,  and  my  great-coat  ready 
I  to  sally  forth,  when  Mrs.  Simmons  came, 
true  to  the  usual  hour,  jingling  with  the 
tea-tray. 

“  Lawks,  Mr.  Hawley,  sir.  I’d  no  idea 
you  was  agoing  out  any  more,”  said  my 
landlady,  with  just  a  shade  of  tartness  in 
her  tone ;  “  and  without  your  tea,  too ; 
what  a  pity  you  let  me  toast  the  crum¬ 
pets.” 

Bachelors  of  mild  dispositions  are  not 
uncommonly  a  little  henpecked  by  their 
landladies,  housekeepers,  or  indeed  any 
middle-aged  female  with  whom  they  have 
any  thing  to  do,  and  I  was  a  very  punctual 
man  in  general,  and  given  to  early  hours. 
So  I  dare  say  I  winced  somewhat  at  ^Irs. 
Simmons’  remark ;  but  briefly  excusing 
ray  apparent  caprice  on  the  ground  of  a 
visit  to  a  parishioner  who  was  in  some 
danger,  I  hurried  out. 

It  w’as  a  dark  night  in  foggy  December, 
not  very  cold,  but  damp  and  raw.  The 
streets  of  Sallyport,  unclean  and  ill-paved, 
presented  a  most  gloomy  appearance  as  I 
groped  my  way  along  them  by  such  feeble 
light  as  the  w'retched  oil-lamps,  sparsely 
hung  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  afforded. 
I  knew  the  Blue  Dolphin,  a  house  of  resort 
for  merchant  seamen,  in  rather  an  out-of- 
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the-way  nook,  but  I  had  never  visited  the 
neighborhood  save  in  broad  daylight ;  and 
it  cost  me  some  trouble  to  find  it  on  the 
night  in  question.  After  twice  losing  my 
way  among  narrow  alleys,  paved  wdth 
sharp  pebbles,  and  where  the  crazy  wood¬ 
en  dwellings,  calked  and  pitched  like  so 
many  fishing-smacks,  were  tapestried  with 
nets  and  perfumed  M’ith  herrings,  I  at  last 
found  myself  within  sight  of  the  creaking 
signboard,  on  whose  ground  of  faded  pink 
the  Blue  Dolphin  displayed  his  cerulean 
scales,  and  courted  custom. 

As  I  approached,  two  men,  wrapped  in 
those  rough  blue  coats  which  sailors  call 
“  gregos,”  and  with  glazed  hats  slouched 
over  their  faces,  sprang  forward  from  under 
an  archw.ay  on  the  right;  while  two  more, 
who  might  have  been  twin-brothers  to  the 
first  couple,  emerged  from  a  blind  alley  on 
the  left.  I  heard  their  cutlasses  chink  as 
they  moved,  and  I  saw  the  brass-bound 
stock  of  a  pistol  peeping  out  of  the  breast- 

Cocket  of  the  man,  who  caught  me  rudely 
y  the  wrist.  The  press-gang  ! 

“  What  cheer,  brother  ?”  growled  my 
captor,  holding  me  fast.  “Whither  so 
fast,  at  this  time  o’  night  ?” 

“  What  sort  of  fish  have  you  netted. 
Bill  ?”  said  another  deep  voice.  “  Is  he 
worth  picking  up  to  nibble  his  majesty’s 
biscuits,  eh  ?” 

“  He’s  only  a  landlubber;  don’t  ye  twig 
his  shore-going  togs,”  grumbled  the  re¬ 
doubted  Bill,  whose  grip  was  like  the 
pressure  of  a  vise.  “  Still  he  might  do 
for  a  waister,  if  not  for  one  of  the  after¬ 
guard.” 

I  now  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of 
surprise.  I  proclaimed  my  name  and  my 
sacred  calling,  demanded  my  instant  re¬ 
lease,  and  warned  them  that  they  would 
be  punished  if  they  molested  a  clergy¬ 
man. 

The  men  grumbled  betweim  their  teeth 
some  allusions  to  “  gammon,”  and  “  a  cock 
th.it  wouldn’t  fight,”  when,  luckilvfor  me, 
a  little  sunburned  imp  of  a  midshipman 
came  on  the  scene,  followed  by  three  sea¬ 
men,  one  of  whom  had  a  lantern.  The 
moment  I  saw  the  light  glinting  on  the 
boy’s  gold-laced  cap,  I  knew  that  deliver¬ 
ance  was  at  hand.  I  renewed  my  appeal. 

“  Avast,  you  fools !”  exclaimed  the 
youngster.  “  Lift  the  lantern,  Smithers  ; 
throw  the  glim  on  the  chap’s  face — so. 
Bill  Jeffreys,  you  dunkerheaded  son  of  a 
sea-cook,  let  the  gentleman  go.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  these  fellows’  blunder,  but 
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generally,  in  the  dark,  all’s  fish  that  comes 
to  our  net.  Hope  they  haven’t  hurt  you?” 

I  hastily  assured  the  little  officer  that  I 
was  none  the  worse  for  the  rough  handling 
of  his  followers,  took  my  departure  at 
at  once,  and  in  two  seconds  more  was 
tapping  at  the  door  of  the  Blue  Dolphin. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  the  knocking, 
until  I  ventured  to  rattle  the  latch  up  and 
down,  and  to  rap  smartly  with  my  foot 
against  the  panels.  Then,  indeed,  there 
was  a  great  stamping  and  shuffling  to  be 
heard  inside  ;  a  light  appeared  at  a  lattice 
overhead,  and  the  window  was  cautiously 
opened,  while  a  female  voice  said :  “  Who’s 
there?  You  can’t  come  in,  for  we’re  all 
just  gone  to  bed.” 

“  To  bed  at  nine  o’clock,  Mrs.  Smart ! 
Your  usual  hours  must  have  been  strange¬ 
ly  altered,  I  should  say,”  answered  I. 
“  Be  so  kiqd  as  to  admit  me  at  once.  I 
must  speak  to  some  of  the  men  who  are 
here.” 

“  Men  !”  exclaimed  the  voice  from  the 
upper  window.  “  You’re  talking  of  what 
oil  don’t  understand.  There’s  no  men 
ere  but  my  husband  and  the  lame 
hostler.” 

“  I  must  see  the  persons  I  seek,”  I  re¬ 
plied  with  energy,  but  still  in  a  cautious 
tone.  “  You  ouglit  to  know  my  voice.  I 
am  Mr.  Hawley,  the  vicar,  and  I  will  and 
must  be  let  in.” 

A  good  deal  of  consultation  took  pl.ace, 
in  alternate  whispers  and  growls,  between 
Mrs.  Smart  and  some  one  whom  I  guessed 
to  be  her  husband,  the  landlord;  and  then 
the  light  was  withdrawn,  and  the  treacher¬ 
ous  landlady  came  down  to  admit  me,  fawn¬ 
ing  and  apologizing  for  the  delay  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  sickened  me,  cognizant  as  I  was  of 
her  having  sold  the  liberties  of  her  guests 
for  a  bribe. 

I  was  at  once  ushere  I  into  the  long,  low 
room,  opening  on  the  stable-yard,  where 
the  concealed  sailors  were  assembled. 
Through  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke — the 
room  itself  being  dimly  lighted  by  a  sea- 
coal  fire  and  a  couple  of  iron  lamps  fed 
with  coarse  whale-oil — I  could  make  out 
that  about  thirty  men  were  present. 
These  were,  for  the  most  part,  strong, 
able-bodied  sailors — some  mere  lads,  others 
with  grizzled  hair  and  weatherbeaten 
faces ;  but  the  nautical  garb  and  bearing 
of  all  was  plain  enough. 

They  were  gathered  in  knots  of  four  or 
five,  conversing,  drinking  their  grog  from 
tumblers  and  pannikins,  or  moodily  puffing 
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at  their  clay-pipcs.  My  appearance  at  first 
created  some  stir,  but  several  of  the  men 
knew  me,  and  told  the  others  they  need  not 
fear — “  it  was  only  Mr.  Hawley,  the  good 
pastor  of  Sallyport.”  Poor  fellows!  as 
they  respectfully  made  way  for  me  to  p.ass 
them,  I  loathed  the  treachery  which  had 
betrayed  them  to  the  kidnappers,  and  I 
would  have  warned  them  to  flee,  had  flight 
been  possible ;  but  I  well  knew  that  every 
avenue  was  guarded,  and  that  although 
the  merchant  sailors  were  well  provided 
with  bludgeons  and  knobbed  sticks,  they 
h.ad  little  chance  against  the  trained  attack 
of  the  press-gang.  I  therefore  turned  to 
the  corner  of  the  room,  where  a  fine  look¬ 
ing  young  sailor,  taller  by  the  head  than 
any  there,  and  with  a  very  pleasing  ex¬ 
pression  in  his  handsome  lumest  face,  sat 
alone,  lost  in  melancholy  thoughts.  I  ap¬ 
proached.  “  Henry  Mills,”  said  I,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  “  I  wish  to  speak  with  you, 
apart  from  the  rest.  You  may  remember 
me — Mr.  Hawley,  the  vicar  of  Sallyport. 
I  was  asked  to  come  by  some  one  who 
bakes  an  interest  in  you. 

“  IJy  Mary,  sir,  was  it  ?”  asked  the 
young  man,  springing  up.  “  Have  you  a 
message  for  me,  sir,  from  the  dear  girl  ?” 

“  Hush !”  said  I,  coming  nearer — “  hush  ! 
I  can  not  tell  you  what  I  have  to  tell,  until 
you  have  promised  to  ob^  my  instruc¬ 
tions  in  all  this  business.  I  can  not  save 
you,  unless  you  will  do  so — unless  you  will 
promise  not  to  be  rash.  And  it  was  to 
ask  that  I  would  render  you  a  service  that 
your  sweetheart,  Mary  Wade,  came  to  me 
this  night.” 

“  Bless  her  kind  little  heart !”  said  Mills 
warmly ;  “  but,  indeed,  sir,  there’s  no 
special  danger ;  we’re  safe  here,  and  the 
Grasper’s  crew  can’t  find  us ;  and  to-mor¬ 
row  - ” 

“  To-morrow  will  be  too  late,”  whisper¬ 
ed  I.  “  I  can  not  explain  matters  here. 
A  hasty  word  would  ruin  all.  Let  us 
have  a  few  minutes’  talk  in  some  quieter 
room  than  this.” 

“  Well,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,  the  tap’s 
quite  empty,  and  we  can  talk  there  all  by 
ourselves.  There’s  a  lantern  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  I  can  unhook  it  as  we  go  by.” 

The  conversation  lasted  about  ten 
minutes,  for  every  moment  was  precious. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  young  Mills,  his 
oilskin-covered  hat  slouched  over  his  face, 
and  the  collar  of  his  monkey  jacket  turned 
up  so  as  almost  to  conceal  his  mouth  and 
chin,  returned  to  the  long,  low  room,  and 


sat  down  in  the  same  secluded  comer,  ap¬ 
parently  lost  in  thought. 

And  at  almost  the  same  moment  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hawley,  incumbent  of  the 

f)arish  of  Sallyport,  quitted  the  public- 
louse,  acknowledging,  in  the  curtest  and 
most  laconic  fashion,  the  profuse  civilities 
and  verbose  good- wishes  of  the  landlady 
of  the  Blue  Dolphin. 

The  men-of-war’s  men  were  hanging 
about  the  archway  and  the  blind  dley 
thick  as  bees,  and  humming  forth  a  note 
of  preparation ;  but  as  the  gleam  of  their 
lantern  fell  on  the  long  great-coat,  the 
white  neck-cloth,  umbrella,  and  beaver  hat 
of  their  late  captive,  they  opened  their 
ranks  and  let  him  pass. 

“  Good  night,  your  reverence  !  pleasant 
dreams,  old  boy  1”  said  the  young  mid¬ 
shipman,  with  a  giggle  at  his  own  wit, 
and  the  seamen  gave  a  smothered  laugh, 
which  ceased  as  an  important-looking  per¬ 
sonage  in  a  cloak,  with  cocked-hat  and 
clinking  sword,  came  up  —  Lieutenant 
Barnes  himself.  But  even  the  lieutenant 
had  no  power  to  stay  a  muiister  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  Mr.  Hawley  went  on  his  way 
unmolested.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Vicar  of  Sallyport  that  night  were  very 
singular;  he  did  not  go  home  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  his  tea  and  crumpets,  but  hung  about 
the  dark  streets  till  the  hour  of  ten,  when 
the  royal  mail,  with  horn  and  clash  of 
hoofs  and  wheels,  red-coated  guard  and 
bluff  coachmen,  came  dashing  through 
Sallyport ;  and  then  who  should  appear  at 
the  coach-door  just  before  it  drove  off 
from  the  oflice,  but  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hawley. 

He  modcstlv  announced  that  he  w.as 
going  to  London.  An  inside  place  was 
vacant ;  he  occupied  it.  “  No  luggage, 
sir?  All  right,  Thomas.”  Up  jumped 
the  red-coated  guard,  crack  went  the 
whip,  twang  went  the  horn,  and  off  rolled 
the  coach  toward  London.  The  press- 
gang  examined  the  royal  mail  two  miles 
out  of  Sallyport,  but  found  no  runaway 
seamen.  What,  to  them,  was  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hawley  in  the  way¬ 
bill,  or  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hawley  in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle! 
At  exactly  ten  minutes  to  ten,  the  men-of- 
war’s  men  and  marines,  with  clubs,  cut¬ 
lasses,  and  crowbars,  broke  into  the  Blue 
Dolphin  public-house,  and  captured  every 
man  there.  This  was  not  effected  with- 
I  out  a  dreadful  fight.  Bones  were  broken, 

1  many  wounds  and  bruises  exchanged,  and 
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more  than  one  pressed  man  was  taken 
senseless  on  board  the  Grasper. 

But  Henry  Mills  made  no  resistance ; 
he  was  taken  as  easily  as  a  lamb  is  secured 
by  the  butcher,  and  his  captors  were  half 
disappointed  that  so  gallant  and  power¬ 
fully  built  a  young  man  should  have  shown 
the  white  feather. 

However,  when  Lieutenant  Barnes,  at 
half-past  eleven  o’clock,  reviewed  his  pri¬ 
soners  on  the  deck  of  the  Grasper,  by  the 
light  of  a  ship’s  lantern,  he  found  out  with 
dismay  that  the  prisoner  in  the  pea-jacket 
and  glazed  hat  was  not  Henry  Mills  at  all, 
but  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hawley,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Sallyport;  ana  he  made  the  further 


discovery,  that  Henry  Mills,  having 
changed  clothes  with  his  friend,  the 
clergyman  in  question,  was  already  far 
beyond  danger,  speeding  as  fast  toward 
London  as  four  active  horses  could  convey 
him. 

I  jiass  over  the  oaths  and  lamentations, 
both  loud  and  deep,  of  the  crestfallen 
Lieutenant  Barnes.  But  the  laugh  was 
against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  go  to  sea 
in  the  Grasper  before  nightfall  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Half  a  year  later,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  uniting  in  holy  matrimony  the 
hands  of  Henry  Mills,  third  officer  in  the 
Clive  Indiaman,  and  pretty  Mary  Wade. 


From  the  Temple  Bar  Magazine. 


POLAND  AND  IT 


The  torch  of  insurrection  flames  once 
more  in  Poland.  Never  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  has  it  been  extinguished. 
It  has,  during  long  intervals,  burned 
dimly,  and  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
light.  Every  now  and  then,  however, 
the  hand  of  persecution  has  poured  oil 
upon  its  flickering  flame,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  dark  skies  have  been  red¬ 
dened  w’ith  the  beacon-fires  of  rebellion. 
Since  the  partition  of  this  aristocratic 
kingdom  in  1772  down  to  yesterday, 
Poland  has  had  no  peace.  The  dream  of 
nationality  has  incessantly  haunted  the 
troubled  existence  of  the  Pole ;  and, 
whether  at  home  or  in  exile,  he  has  look¬ 
ed  forward  with  the  faith  of  a  Hebrew  to 
the  day  when  his  country  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  him,  and  his  race  rule  supreme 
once  more  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vistula. 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  three 
powers  who  shared  in  the  crime  and  the 
spoil  of  the  dismemberment,  have  found 
it  a  difficult  task  to  crush  the  undying 
hopes  of  the  imfortunate  people  whose 
masters  their  iniquitous  ambition  made 
them.  Prussia  was  content  with  the 
smaller  portion,  and  Posen  fell  to  her  lot. 
By  increasing  the  German  element  among 
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the  population,  and  indirectly  absorbing 
the  Sclavonian  into  the  Teutonic,  as  well 
as  by  conferring  upon  the  annexed  pro¬ 
vince  that  enlightened  legislation  which 
the  Prussians,  notwithstanding  the  per¬ 
verseness  and  infatuation  of  their  mon¬ 
arch  and  his  ministry,  enjoy,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  their  neighbors,  the  Prussian 
Poles  have  been  comparatively  content, 
and  Europe  has  been  but  feebly  disturbed 
by  their  murmurs.  Galicia,  a  large  slice, 
was  seized  by  despotic  Austria;  and  there 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  has  ever  smoul¬ 
dered,  occasionally  bursting  out  into  open 
revolt ;  as  when  the  H^sburg  autocrat 
canceled  the  liberties  of  Uracow,  or  when 
he  cruelly  instigated  the  peasants  to  rise 
against  the  nobles  and  massacre  them  in 
their  own  mansions.  To  Russia,  howev¬ 
er,  was  conceded  the  lion’s  share.  Hav¬ 
ing  already  conmiered  and  annexed  Vol- 
hynia  and  Podolia,  she  peremptorily  de¬ 
manded,  and  obtained,  the  bulk  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kingdom,  together  with  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Czar  made  the 
lives  of  the  Poles  who  lived  in  Posen  and 
Galicia  positively  happv,  when  compared 
with  the  existence  ot  their  brethren  who 
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had  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  '  spoke  openly  of  concessions  which  were 
hands  of  the  Muscovite.  A  horrible  sys-  ]  to  include  even  a  constitution.  A  consti- 
tem  of  repression  was  introduced  by  the  tion  for  Poland  !  Did  he  really  know 
Romanoff,  which  was  carried  out  with  '  what  that  meant  ?  Liberty  to  Poland  ! 
the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  The  Govern-  What  could  that  mean  in  an  autocratic 
ment  of  St.  Petersburg  was  bent  upon  i  mind  ?  The  indei)endence  of  Poland  ! 
trampling  out  the  last  spark  of  freedom  How  could  such  an  idea  dwell  for  an  in- 
that  lighted  up  with  a  hallowed  gleam  slant  in  the  despotic  brain  of  a  Czar  ? 
the  hearts  of  the  Poles.  The  inheritance  IIow  widely  different  were  the  views  of 
of  centuries  was  to  be  swept  away  and  i  the  Poles  and  their  rulers  soon  became 
annihilated,  and  the  civilized  Sclavonian  evident ;  and  the  reforms  which  were  so 
to  Imj  dragged  down  to  a  level  with  his  ,  much  vaunted,  the  constitution  w'hich 


barbarian  conquerer.  The  casemate,  the  ' 
knout,  the  scaffold,  and,  what  was  still  ! 
more  terrible,  deportation  to  the  wilds  | 
and  frozen  solitudes  of  Siberia,  were  em-  ! 
ployed  to  break  in  pieces  the  national  as- 1 
)irations  of  the  Poles.  Hence  one  long, : 
)itter  wail  has  over  been  heard  from  that : 
unhappy  country.  Rachel  was  there  ' 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  ^ 
be  comforted  because  they  are  not. 

On  the  accession  of  Ale.xander  the 
S<‘cond  to  the  throne,  the  hopes  not  only 
all  Russi.a,  but  all  Europe,  were  once  more 
awakened.  Report  spoke  of  the  new' 
Czar  as  an  enlightened  and  liberal  prince; 
and  the  whole  party  of  progress  through¬ 
out  the  Muscovite  empire  expected  to 
find  in  him  a  high-minded  and  generous 
reformer.  lie  W’as  to  stimulate  industry 
and  enfranchise  commerce  ;  sealed  ports 
were  to  l)e  opened,  and  railways  vastly  ex¬ 
tended  ;  whilst  a  whisper  went  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  shook  the  nobility  with  alarm 
an«l  indignation,  that  the  serfs  w  ere  to  be 
emancipated.  Those  who  had  languish¬ 
ed  under  the  dark  and  cruel  government 
of  Nicholas  imagined  that  they  beheld  the 
dawn  of  better  things  in  the  advent  to 
power  of  his  more  humane  son.  lie  was 
regarded  as  the  herald  of  civilization 
in  the  North,  and  the  brightest  anticipa¬ 
tions  were  formed  of  his  future  adminis- 
tion. 

No  w’onder  that  Poland  caught  the 
echoes  of  these  glad  tidings,  and  revived 
lier  drooping  spirits.  In  this  general  ju¬ 
bilation  she  fondly  imagined  that  she  her¬ 
self  might  rejoice,  and  again  the  cry  w'cnt 
forth  that  Poland  w'as  to  be  restored  to 
the  Poles.  That  these  anticipations  were 
in  some  degree  justified,  must  be  admit¬ 
ted.  Alexander,  either  sincerely  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  a  fine  race  which  h.ad  been 
Fo  long  trampled  under  the  iron  heel 
of  his  indexible  predecessor,  or  wantonly 
playing  with  their  patriotic  aspirations. 


was  so  loudly  talked  about  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  for  the  southern  kingdom,  were  of 
the  most  hollow  and  bubble  character. 
A  few  municipal  privileges  to  the  Varso- 
vians,  and  the  opening  of  some  ])ublic 
schools,  were  the  crumbs  thrown  to  this 
famished  and  exasperated  people.  Low 
and  deep  was  the  murmur  that  burst  from 
this  disappointed  land  ;  bitter,  though 
tranquil,  the  spirit  of  indignation  that 
arose.  In  vain  Alexander  sent  governor 
after  governor  into  his  mutinous  province. 
Their  comiiig,  indeed,  was  heralded  with 
fair  promises  ;  and  the  Poles  were  taught 
to  believe  that  each  successor  would  re- 
;  medy  the  errors  and  be  more  liberal  than 
!  his  predecessors;  but  when  the  gifts  which 
j  they  brought  were  presented  to  them, 
they  were  found  to  be  but  apples  of  the 
Dead  Sea — mere  dust  and  ashes.  It  suit¬ 
ed  the  policy  of  the  Czar  thus  to  play 
with  his  incensed  Poli-sh  subjects ;  he 
imagined  he  would  weary  out  their  pa¬ 
tience  and  destroy  their  spirit.  The  Poles, 
however,  submitted  with  magnanimous 
meekness,  which  won  for  them  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  world.  Conscious  of  their 
w'eakness,  they  refrained  from  engaging 
in  a  profitless  insurrection,  which  could 
only  end  in  riveting  their  chains  still 
tighter  round  their  hands  and  feet.  Though 
they  had  a  thousand  provocations,  they 
chose  the  nobler  part  of  passive  resistance, 
and  offered  themselves,  with  exemplary 
resignation,  as  victims  to  their  Tartar  tor¬ 
turer.  Prometheus,  chained  to  the  rock, 
permitted  the  Condor  of  the  North  to 
pluck  out  his  heart  without  a  cry. 

Still,  though  submissive,  the  Poles  were 
not  abject.  In  the  midst  of  their  misery 
they  never  forgot  their  nationality,  nor  fail¬ 
ed  to  remind  the  Czar  that  they  were  a 
nation.  At  the  risk  of  incarceration  in  the 
gloomy  fortresses  of  Russia,  or  exile  to 
the  mines  of  Siberia,  or,  what  was  far 
worse,  and  had  still  greater  terrors  for  the 
Polish  mind,  eternal  servitude  in  the  Mus- 
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covite  army,  they  still  continued  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  nationality.  They  wore  the 
national  costume  ;  they  sang  the  Bole 
col  PoUk^  (“  O  God,  protect  Poland  !”) 
their  national  hymn ;  they  prayed  aloud 
in  their  churches  for  the  restoration  of 
their  country  ;  but  they  raised  not  a  hand 
against  their  ruler,  they  drew  not  a  sword 
for  the  recovery  of  their  long-lost  liber¬ 
ties.  Their  very  passiveneps  exasperated 
their  governors.  Proclamation  after  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  the 
wearing  of  the  national  costume,  the  sing¬ 
ing  the  national  anthem,  and  the  offering 
up  of  prayers  for  their  country.  War¬ 
saw  w.as  given  up  to  the  military,  and 
a  terrible  massacre  took  place  in  April, 
1861  ;  men,  women,  and  children  were 
ruthlessly  shot  down  as  they  left  the 
churches — nay,  even  the  sacred  altars  were 
polluted  by  the  blood  of  the  citizens — be¬ 
cause  they  had  prayed  for  the  restoration 
of  their  ancient  laws,  and  the  recognition 
of  their  down-trodden  race.  The  cruel 
tyranny  of  Gortschakoff,  the  Czar’s  depu¬ 
ty,  went  still  further ;  he  forbade  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  slaughtered  to  wear  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  the  very  churches  were  closed, 
that  the  people  should  not  petition  on  con¬ 
secrated  ground.  Nevertheless,  the  Poles 
forebore  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe 
by  an  uprising.  Their  secret  rulers  bade 
them  wait,  and  patiently  bow  their  heads 
to  their  inexorable  tyrants,  still  hoping 
that  this  picture  of  meekness  and  resigna¬ 
tion  would  wring  from  their  iron  mas¬ 
ters  the  righteous  concessions  they  de¬ 
manded. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  social 
and  political  state  of  Poland,  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  this  mastery  of  the  Poles  over 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  means  adopted  by  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Government  to  carry  out  their 
policy,  and  the  machinery  which  the  Poles 
on  their  part  instituted  m  order  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  great  national  conspiracy.  The 
chief  object,  of  course,  of  the  conqueror 
has  been  to  Russianize  Poland,  and  this 
has  been  attempted  in  a  twofold  manner 
— first,  by  discouraging  the  education  of 
Poles  in  their  own  language ;  and  second¬ 
ly,  by  drafting  them  into  the  Muscovite 
armies.  The  conscription  wrought  fear¬ 
ful  havoc  amongst  the  middle-classes,  who 
were  chiefly  selected,  as  their  superior 
enlightenment  made  them  a  terror  to  the 
autljorities.  Those  who  escaped  impeach¬ 
ment  were  dragged  away  into  military 


service,  and  scattered  amongst  the  various 
regiments  stationed  over  the  vast  Russian 
empire.  Nor  were  the  nobles  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  this  exasperating  tyr¬ 
anny;  the  highest  amongst  them  were 
comjielled  to  enter  the  public  service  in  a 
body.  When  Poland  was  conquered  by 
Russian  gold,  and  its  armies  defeated  by 
the  dissensions  and  treachery  of  their 
comm.'uiders,  among  their  many  other 
Russian  institutions,  the  practice  was 
forced  upon  the  Polish  nobility  of  serving 
the  state  in  alternate  generations.  Unless 
the  father  or  son  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  army,  or  became  a  clerk  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment-office,  whatever  might  be  the 
rank,  or  age,  or  splendor  of  the  family,  it 
lost  caste,  and  w'as  classed  amongst  the 
plebeian  herd.  For  a  noble  family  to  re¬ 
tain  its  nobility,  every  second  generation 
was  obliged  to  give  up  its  sons  to  the 
Moloch  of  the  state ;  and  although  the  re¬ 
gulation  has  been  in  many  cases  evaded 
by  the  wealthier  among  the  Slachiz  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  enough  renmin  who  can  not 
possibly  escape  the  moral  degradation  of 
doing  the  work  of  their  conquerors.  Plac¬ 
ed  before  the  alternative  of  making  them¬ 
selves  government-clerks,  or  donning  a 
military  uniform,  the  Poles,  as  a  rule,  have 
preferred  the  latter,  as  the  most  chivalrous 
calling  of  the  two.  Many  of  them  have 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Caucasus  ;  many  have  shed  their  blood  lie- 
fore  the  walls  of  Sebastopol ;  and  from 
Riga  to  the  Amoor  the  Polish  officer  is  a 
standing  figure  in  the  army,  appearing  in 
nearly  every  regiment  in  the  service.  lJut 
with  all  these  precautions,  the  I*oles  have 
never  lost  their  sense  of  nationality.  True 
as  steel  to  the  instincts  of  their  birth, 
they  have  cherished  the  hope  which  for 
ten  decades  has  animated  the  sons  of  Po¬ 
land  ;  and  the  only  result  of  this  mistaken 
policy  has  been,  that  the  Russians  have 
distributed  amongst  the  ranks  of  their 
slavish  battalions  the  fearless  propagan¬ 
dists  of  liberty.  But  the  Pole  does  not 
rely  upon  himself  alone ;  he  is  surrounded 
by,  as  it  were,  a  human  Providence.  The 
great  League  watches  over  him,  surrounds 
him,  protects  him,  employs  him,  and  re¬ 
cords  his  every  action.  Tliis  grand  secret 
association  pursues  him  every  where — 
w'hether  serving  in  the  armies  of  Russia, 
whether  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  in  the  casemates  of  Warsaw',  in  the 
government-offices,  or  the  bureaus  of  the 
higher  officials. 
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The  or^j.'inization  of  this  powerful  and 
invisible  League  is  based  upon  the  system 
of  decades,  every  ten  meml)€r8  forming  a 
separate  division,  presided  over  by  the 
Tenth  man.  The  latter  is  a{)pointed  by 
the  Centurion,  or  hundredth  man,  and 
confirmed  by  the  leader  of  the  district. 
If  he  act  contrary  to  orders,  or  fail  to  ac¬ 
commodate  himself  in  every  resjicct  to 
the  p.arty-programme,  complaint  is  prefer¬ 
red  oy  the  Centurion,  and  sentence  of  re¬ 
moval  pronounced  by  the  local  chief. 
While  in  office,  the  Tenth  receives  orders 
from  the  Centurion,  who  is  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  society  knowm  to  him  lK*yond 
the  members  of  his  own  decade.  To  him 
he  is  also  bound  to  report,  as  frequently 
as  possible,  upon  the  state  of  his  company, 
and  communicate  the  information  furnish¬ 
ed  by  its  members.  The  tenth  is  obliged 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  to  com¬ 
municate  orders  from  .above,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of 
the  programme.  Nobody  is  received  into 
the  society  except  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  guarantee  of  a  member  of  some 
standing,  and  in  selecting  new  members 
honesty  and  cnthusi<asm  for  the  common 
cause  are  the  only  necessjiry  (jualities. 
The  promise  that  they  will  obey  orders 
and  keep  the  secrets,  whether  at  large  or 
in  prison,  is  the  only  rite  exacted,  the  t.ak- 
ing  the  oaths  being  reserved  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  c.ases,  and  immediately  on  the  eve 
of  rebellion. 

Each  member  of  a  decade  gu.ar.anteeing 
the  submission  of  his  new  subordinates,  is 
allow’ed  to  collect  a  decade  of  his  own, 
and  become  a  Tenth  himself.  In  like 
manner  a  Tenth  may  obtain  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Centurion.  The  chief  of  the 
district,  or,  more  correctly,  the  chief  of 
ten  Centurions,  is  appointed  by  the  “  town 
committee,”  or  directing  body  established 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
Over  the  town  committees  are  installed  a 
number  of  provincial  committees,  derivi»g 
both  authority  and  orders  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  in  the  capital.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  districtual  leader  to  make  a 
daily  report  to  the  “  town  committee,”  the 
orders  of  the  latter  being  communicated 
to  him  by  means  of  a  single  agent,  whilst 
aU  intercourse  is  strictly  limited  to  conver¬ 
sation  or  a  complicated  system  of  ciphers. 
In  some  cases  several  districts  may  be 
united  into  a  department  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  special  committee,  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  made  dependent  upon  the  town  com¬ 


mittee  nearest  to  it.  Tlie  upper  bodies, 
though  consisting  of  several  persons,  are 
strictly  holden  to  carry  on  their  intercourse 
with  the  inferior  and  superior  bodies  by 
the  agency  of  a  single  person  only.  Every 
member  of  a  decade,  and  the  society  at 
large,  is  obliged  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  orders  from  above ;  to  assist,  serve,  and 
advise  in  every  emergency  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League ;  to  carry  on  the  pro¬ 
paganda  among  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  population,  and  prepare  himself  in 
every  respect  for  active  service  in  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  force. 

A  similar  organization  is  carried  out  in 
Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Galicia,  and 
the  grandduchy  of  I’osen,  each  province 
being  placed  under  a  provincial  commit¬ 
tee,  which  is  at  the  beck  of  the  central 
committee  at  Warsaw. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  grand  secret  tri¬ 
bunal  shrouding  itself  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Central  National  Committee.  In 
this  head  and  center  of  the  organization 
powers  Tinlimited  h.ave  been  vested  by  the 
will  of  the  founders  and  the  assent  of  the 
people.  It  may  act  as  it  likes,  command 
wh.at  it  plejises,  and  be  free  from  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  subordin.ate  bodies  of 
the  League.  No  resist.ance  offered  to  its 
orders  will  be  accounted  to  legalize  the 
conduct  of  the  recusants ;  no  contradiction 
excusable  so  long  as  the  committee  re¬ 
mains  enthroned  in  darkness  over  the 
people  and  its  rulers — those  other  rulers 
who  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Neva.  Yet,  if  its  resignation  should  be 
demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the  provincial 
committees,  the  Central  Committee  has  to 
bow  before  the  decision  of  its  subordin¬ 
ates,  and  to  retire  to  the  less  ambitious 
position  of  a  simple  decade.  This  central 
committee  consists  of  seven  members,  and 
in  addition  to  its  other  powers  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  fill  up  vacancies.  All  its  votes 
are  taken  by  m.ajority,  and  the  sitting 
is  presided  over  by  a  mysterious  person- 
.age,  the  head  of  heads,  called  the  “  Regu¬ 
lator.”  Each  member  of  this  National 
Board  attends  to  some  special  department, 
the  divisions  being  as  follows:  Warsaw 
affairs  ;  provincial  affairs  ;  foreign  affairs ; 
control  of  the  Russian  police  ;  matters  of 
finance ;  and  the  press.  The  minister,  as 
we  may  w’ell  call  him,  for  the  latter  de- 

f)artment  is  also  charged  with  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  secret  postal  service  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  The  Regulator,  as  be¬ 
comes  the  dignity  of  his  office,  is  saddled 
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with  no  special  business,  but  directs  rebel¬ 
lion  without  the  drudgery  of  details. 

This  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  or¬ 
ganization  will  account  for  the  passiveness 
of  the  Poles  under  so  many  provocations. 
The  word  to  rise  had  to  issue  from  the 
chiefs  of  this  grand  committee  of  conspira¬ 
tors  ;  and  so  long  as  they  were  silent,  not 
a  battalion  moved.  They  knew  the  political 
state  of  Europe ;  the^  knew  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  armies ;  they  knew  the 
resources  of  the  Czar,  and  they  patiently 
bided  their  time.  They  felt,  moreover, 
the  great  responsibilities  which  devolved 
upon  them.  They  loved  Poland,  and  they 
M'ould  not  sacrifice  her  blood  and  her  life 
uselessly.  Unlike  Mazzini,  they  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  partial  outbreaks  could 
only  end  in  universal  humiliation  and 
despair;  and  they  prudently  and  merci¬ 
fully  restrained  the  burning  impetuosity 
of  their  countrymen  with  marvelous  deci¬ 
sion.  But  they  every  now  and  then  made 
their  power,  unseen,  felt.  An  offending 
official  was  tried  before  their  secret  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  if  condemned,  an  executioner 
was  appointed  to  do  justice  upon  his  head. 
The  world  called  it  assassination ;  and 
when  Falconer,  the  hated  commissioner  of  | 
the  police,  fell  by  the  daggers  of  I’olish  [ 
patriots,  the  cry  of  the  Muscovites  was 
“  murder but  the  friends  of  Poland  call¬ 
ed  it  “justice;”  and  considering  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  perpetrated  by  that 
black  agent  of  a  relentless  tyranny,  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  justify  the 
appellation. 

At  length  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
arrived  at  Warsaw,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  himself;  and,  like  that  of  his 
predecessors,  his  advent  was  heralded  by 
a  flourish  of  promises.  Wielopolski, 
though  liberal  in  his  language,  had  failed  | 
to  satisfy  the  ckaims  of  Poland  ;  for  he  had 
in  reality  nothing  to  offer  them  but  fine 
words.  But  when  a  prince  of  the  imperial ' 
blood  was  sent  amongst  them,  whose  | 
character  was  known  to  be  humane,  and 
whose  views,  it  was  said,  was  so  liberal 
that  he  had  been  censured  by  his  auto¬ 
cratic  brother,  it  was  believed  that  the 
“  good  time”  was  come  at  last.  But  again 
disappointment;  the  same  system  of  re¬ 
pression  was  enforced,  and  the  policy  of 
non-concession  pursued.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  anger  and  alarm.  The  I*ole8,  though 
firm  and  quiet,  were  again  deeply  exas¬ 
perated  at  being  the  dupes  of  successive 
governors ;  and  whispers  of  insurrection¬ 


ary  movements  in  preparation  were  heard. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  represented 
to  Alexander  the  importance  of  pacifying 
his  new  subjects  by  an  extension  of  their 
liberties.  lie  invited  the  Poles  to  make 
known  their  grievances  ;  and  they  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Castle  of 
Warsaw  only  to  find  that  they  might  as 
well  have  stood  upon  the  beach  and  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  the  pitiless  waves. 
The  nobles  were  taught  that  they  might 
j)etition  the  Emperor,  and  Count  Zamoyski 
imagined  that  he  might  transmit  the  peti¬ 
tion  into  the  im|K>rial  hands ;  but  exile  was 
and  is  his  reward.  Then  came  the  liist 
act  of  this  tragedy  of  government.  The 
time  approJiched  for  the  conscription.  It 
was  rumored  throughout  Poland  that  the 
lists,  however,  were  not  drawn  up  impar¬ 
tially  ;  that  the  infliction  was  to  fall 
heavily  upon  the  towns,  whilst  the  peasanls 
in  the  country  were  to  be  comparatively 
exempt.  The  policy  of  this  was  manifest ; 
the  peasantry,  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  land,  are  isolated,  and  have  not  the 
power  of  combination ;  but  in  the  cities 
men  group  themselves  together,  and, 
where  there  is  a  common  grievance,  unite. 
Hence  the  Czar  prepared  this  last  great 
crime  against  the  manhood  of  Poland. 
So  horror-stricken  were  the  families,  so 
borne  down  by  their  grief  at  this  anuDunce- 
ment,  that  Constantine  himself  wavered 
in  the  execution  of  his  brother’s  designs  ; 
and  upon  his  representations  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  orders  were  given  to 
postpone  the  carrying  out  of  the  imperial 
ukase ;  but  it  was  only,  however,  to  enable 
the  Czar  to  lay  his  plans  more  perfectly, 
and  to  render  the  original  illegality  of  his 
decree  a  hundred  fold  more  illegal. 

January  the  15th  will  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Poland.  At  five  o’clock  on 
that  morning  the  houses  of  the  Praga 
were  suddenly  occupied  by  troops.  Com¬ 
panies  of  infantry  rushed  through  the 
streets,  and  dividing  into  pickets  of  ten 
men  each,  entered  the  doors,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 
Each  picket  was  attended  by  three  police¬ 
men,  and  an  official  acting  as  the  recruit¬ 
ing-sergeant  of  the  party.  In  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  no  resistance  was  offered 
to  this  invasion  of  domestic  privacy  ;  but 
in  some  places  the  doors,  being  locked 
and  bolted,  had  to  be  beaten  in  by  axes 
and  crowbars.  Whilst  this  movement 
was  being  executed  against  individual 
houses,  the  more  comprehensive  strategies 
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of  the  generals  were  evinced  by  a  military ! 
occupation  of  the  suburbs  as  well  as  of 
the  towns.  At  every  corner  was  posted  a 
cavalry  patrol,  each  party  being  placed  in 
sight  of  the  next,  and  the  » hole  form¬ 
ing  a  continuous  chain  of  stationary ' 
but  agile  alarmists  all  over  the  capital.  | 
The  more  frequented  thoroughfares  and  ! 
the  squares  formed  the  focus  of  this  sys-  j 
tern  of  scattered  outposts.  There  one ; 
might  see  entire  regiments  ready  for  at-  i 
tacK,  murder,  or  plunder.  These  men  i 
were  supported  by  batteries  of  artillery  | 
prepared  for  immediate  action ;  by  the  | 
Mohammedan  horsemen  who  constitute  j 
the  body-guard  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  and  ! 
last,  not  least,  by  a  division  of  the  guards,  I 
who  had  been  specially  dispatched  from  , 
St.  Petersburg.  When  the  first  columns  [ 
were  defiling  through  the  Praga  streets,  ^ 
the  presence  of  danger  overcame  the : 
lesson  of  prudence  which  the  peojde  i 
had  learned.  Of  resistance  there  was  j 
no  possibility  in  the  teeth  of  the  Re- 1 
gulator’s  injunctions.  Escape,  so  far  as  | 
ins  person  was  concerned,  was  the  ■ 
only  chance  remaining  with  the  isolated  | 
recruit.  Like  doves  flying  before  the  | 
kite,  hundreds  of  young  fellows  rushed  ' 
from  the  houses,  and  wandered  along  the  j 
streets  in  search  of  some  quiet  retreat,  j 
As  the  troops  advanced,  gradually  occu¬ 
pying  the  wdiole  of  the  town,  the  majority  , 
of  these  fugitives  were  captured  and  car¬ 
ried  off  to  head-quarters ;  wdiilst  others, 
with  money  enough  in  their  pockets  to  j 
engage  a  vehicle,  esea|>ed  by  bribing  the  i 
patrols  they  happened  to  meet.  [ 

In  the  mean  time  the  various  stages  of  j 
the  tragedy  were  being  rapidly  played  out  [ 
in  the  houses  of  the  suburbs.  The  passage  j 
once  guarded  by  two  soldiers  with  loaded  j 
guns,  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  up  | 
stairs  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their 
victims.  They  w’ere  accompanied  by  a 
sergeant,  with  a  list  of  the  individuals  to 
be  carried  off  from  every  dwelling.  Such 
lists  are  always  inaccurate,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  were  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Correct  or  not,  there  was  the  paper  in  the 
hands  of  the  dread  official.  A  multitude 
of  names  had  been  written  down,  and  at 
the  risk  of  heavy  punishment  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  seize  and  deliver  up  an  equal 
number  of  individuals.  If  he  found  his 
prisoners,  he  was  contented  for  a  trifle  not 
to  break  the  furniture  and  explore  the 
bedchambers  of  the  ladies ;  if  not,  he  se¬ 
lected  his  hostages  from  among  the  male 


inhabitants  of  the  houses,  boys  and  old 
men  included,  whilst  even  the  sick  and  the 
lame  m  ere  not  excepted.  In  hundreds  of 
cases  this  horrible  crueltv  was  practiced 
on  that  terrible  night.  \Vhen  morning 
dawned,  great  was  the  alarm  that  pervad¬ 
ed  all  classes  and  all  ranks  in  Warsaw. 
Every  male  who  could  fled  to  the  pine- 
woods  and  the  marshes  and  the  hills  for 
protection.  There  they  grouped  them¬ 
selves  together  in  small  bands,  and  sub¬ 
sisted  as  best  they  could  for  a  fortnight, 
until,  hunted  down  by  the  Co88.ack  hordes 
of  Russia,  they  were  forced  into  rebellion. 
Now  was  shown  what  may  be  done  by  a 
nation  animated  by  a  great  idea,  by  a 
great  despair.  Like  a  prairie-fire,  leaping 
from  tuft  to  tuft,  the  flame  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  spead  over  moorland  and  forest,  and 
kindled  the  beacon-lights  of  war  on  the 
crests  of  a  thousand  hills.  The  nijght  of 
the  Branka,  that  St.  Bartholomew  of  War¬ 
saw,  filled  the  cup  of  provocation,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  to  seize  whatever 
weapons  were  at  hand,  and  to  declare  war 
to  the  death. 

The  treachery  of  the  Muscovite  govern¬ 
ment  was  conspicuous  throughout  all  these 
events.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that 
it  deliberately  goaded  the  Poles  into  in¬ 
surrection,  apprehensive  lest  they  should 
rise  at  a  more  favorable  season,  when 
Russia  w'ould  be  busy  in  settling  accounts 
with  the  serfs. 

But  the  Czar  and  his  counselors  missed 
their  mark.  The  few  bands  that  were 
scattered  united  their  forces,  and  thus 
swelled  their  ranks.  With  curious  cun¬ 
ning  the  official  accounts  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  received  from  the  North  exaggerated 
the  defeats  of  the  regular  troops,  and  ca¬ 
lumnious  reports  were  propag.ated  with 
regard  to  the  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the 
insurgents.  It  was  alleged  that  they  had 
fallen  upon  and  massacred  soldiers  in  their 
sleep,  and  that  they  w'ere  burning  villages 
and  killing  the  inhabitants,  priests  and  old 
men  even  not  being  spared.  The  libelous 
part  of  these  reports,  however,  was  soon 
dissipated  by  the  light  of  truth ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  grain  of  truth, 
and  a  large  grain  too,  in  the  official  state¬ 
ment.  The  insurgents  did  gain  victories. 
At  Plock  and  I^osc  tw'o  companies  of 
troops  were  attacked  by,  or  attacked,  the 
desperate  insurgents  in  those  localities, 
when  five  soldiers  w’ere  killed.  A  serious 
affair  took  place  near  R.adom;  again  at 
Bodzentin  and  Szydloweck ;  whilst  at 
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Stock,  near  Siedlice,  bodies  of  the  military 
were  encountered  and  defeated ;  and  what 
gave  greater  indications  of  the  strength  of 
this  insurrectionary  movement,  was  the 
fact  that  the  telegraphs  were  cut  down, 
and  the  railways  cither  broken  up,  or  the 
trains  stopped  on  their  passage.  In  fact, 
the  Vienna  and  Warsaw  line  was  subject 
to  the  frequent  visitations  of  the  “  rebels,” 
who,  however,  did  no  further  mischief 
than  ransack  the  luggage  of  passengers 
for  official  dispatches.  Yet  this  examina¬ 
tion  was  by  no  means  general.  So  well 
was  the  communication,  so  wide-spread 
was  the  conspiracy,  so  perfect  the  organi¬ 
zation,  that  the  secrets  of  the  chief  bureaus 
of  St.  I’etersburg  and  Warsaw  were 
made  known  to  the  insurgent  chiefs,  so 
that  when  the  train  stopped  they  were 
well  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  per¬ 
son  who  was  carrying  the  dispatches.  All 
that  they  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  polite¬ 
ly  to  request  the  said  official  to  deliver  up 
the  papers  intrusted  to  his  charge ;  and  if 
he  objected  to  this  breach  of  trust,  his  ob¬ 
jections  were  easily  overruled  by  a  brace 
of  pistols  pointed  at  his  head.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of 
insurgent  chiefs  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
give  the  despoiled  messenger  a  receipt, 
which  he  could  present  to  his  masters, 
signifying  that  the  dispatches  h.ad  not 
been  lost,  but  that  they  would  be  found  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  particular  band 
which  had  seized  them.  As  the  news  of 
the  uprising  spread  throughout  Europe, 
many  hundred  exiles  hastened  home  to 
the  scene  of  action;  and  amongst  them 
officers  of  experience  who  h.ad  served  in 
the  armies  of  foreign  kingdoms,  so  that 
within  a  month  the  work  assumed  a  more 
organized  form.  The  Poles  were  divided, 
it  is  true,  into  numerous  bands,  but  each 
of  them  had  its  center  of  operations.  The 
government  of  Radom,  for  example,  was 
inclosed  between  two  insurrectionary  bo 
dies  commanded  by  Kurowski ;  the  first 
occupied  the  south-eastern  district,  whilst 
the  second  corps  was  strongly  posted  in 
the  west,  and  protected  by  extensive  for- ! 
ests ;  again,  the  south  was  guarded  by  fly- ! 
ing  detachments  which  connected  the  east 
with  the  west,  and  kept  open  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  larger  bodies.  Here  it 
was  that  appeared  the  first  detachment 
under  Langiewicz,  enc.amped  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  department,  watching  the  iso¬ 
lated  movements  of  the  Russians,  and 
preventing  their  concentration.  In  the 


government  of  Lublin,  the  high-road  from 
Lublin  to  Ijcraberg  was  threatened  by 
the  corps  of  F'rancowski,  some  of  whose 
detachments  were  in  communication  with 
other  bodies  extending  into  Volhynia  ; 
and  lastly  in  Volhynia  there  sprang  up  a 
band,  under  the  command  of  Neazaj,  a 
Cossack  by  birth  ;  whilst  Lithuania  and 
the  government  of  Augustow  were 
speedily  overrun  by  companies,  whoso 
numbers  and  movements  divided  the 
forces  of  the  Czar  and  thwarted  their 
plans. 

The  object  of  Alexander  is  naturally  to 
suppress  this  insurrection  as  speedily  as 
ossible ;  and  neither  fire  nor  sword  has 
een  spared  to  accomplish  this  consumma¬ 
tion.  Wherever  the  Russian  columns  ad¬ 
vanced,  they  left  a  black  line  of  desolation 
behind  them  ;  the  cruelties  perpetrated  at 
Toraaszow  and  Miechow,  where  the  pco- 
le  were  massacred,  and  hotiscs  plun- 
ered,  and  the  towns  burnt  to  the  ground 
being  repeated  over  and  over  again.  In¬ 
nocent  people  have  been  dragged  away 
from  their  homes  and  shot  by  the  Cos¬ 
sacks,  without  pity  or  remorse ;  and 
even  the  Russian  officials  themselves  head 
the  approach  of  these  furious  and  barbar¬ 
ous  squadrons.  The  destruction  of  the 
chateau  of  Count  Zamoyski,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  guests  of  Count  Poletylo 
— both  known  for  their  attachment  to  the 
Romanoff  dynasty — will  leave  an  indelible 
brand  upon  the  Russian  officers  who  com¬ 
mitted  these  atrocious  deeds.  But  troojis 
w’hich  can  be  guilty  of  such  cowardly 
horrors  dare  not  meet  the  brave  bands  of 
patriots  which  overrun  the  country,  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  supported  by  formidable  guns.  It 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  the  policy  of 
the  Poles  to  carry  on  simply  a  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  hence  they  have  avoided  col¬ 
lecting  any  large  force  in  one  spot. 
Nevertheless  there  has  been  tremendous 
fighting ;  and  the  b.attle  of  Malagosz, 
W’hich  was  fought  on  the  tw’enty-fourth  of 
February,  w’ill  be  long  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  this  war  of  independence.  The 
Russians  were  at  least  six  thousand 
strong,  and  protected  by  seven  guns  ;  the 
Poles  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
devoid  of  artillery,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  even  of  muskets.  Nevertheless 
under  the  able  generalship  of  Langiewicz, 
they  thoroughly  routed  their  enemy,  with 
but  trifling  loss  on  their  own  side.  A  fresh 
tower  of  strength  would  have  been  added 
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to  tho  insurrection,  it  was  expected,  by 
the  .arrival  of  Mieroslawski,  whose  ap- 
jK'arance  upon  the  scene  of  action  i^ave 
fresh  confidence  to  the  Poles,  and  enlisted 
still  more  deeply  the  sympathy  of  the 
peasants  in  this  desperate  struggle.  Mie¬ 
roslawski  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all 
classes ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that 
ho  had  arrived  in  Poland  than  numerous 
bands  gathered  round  his  standard,  and 
placed  themselves  at  once  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  But  he  has  suddenly  disappeared 
from  tho  scene  of  action,  his  political 
views  being  either  oflTensive  to  the  nobles, 
or  his  ambition  consorting  little  with  the 
jirojects  of  the  National  Committee. 

On  tho  eighth  of  March  the  secret  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  insurrection  put  an  end  to 
their  short  executive  existence  by  confer- 
ing  upon  Maryan  Langiewicz — trie  gene¬ 
ral  to  whom  tho  insurrection  owed  so 
much,  who  had  been  amongst  the  first  to 
rush  to  the  rescue  of  Poland,  who  had  se¬ 
dulously  organized  her  scattered  bands 
and  led  them  to  victory — the  highest  hon¬ 
or  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow,  they 
voluntarily  abdic.ated  their  own  offices, 
and  created  the  successful  soldier  Dicta¬ 
tor.  Langiewicz,  accepting  the  post,  at 
once  set  to  work  to  form  a  civil  adminis¬ 
tration,  thus  consolidating  and  giving  life 
and  energy  to  the  National  Government. 

The  following  is  the  decree  or  manifesto 
by  which  he  called  into  existence  this  es- 
senti.al  body,  around  which  must  group 
BO  many  hopes  for  tho  future  of  holy 
Poland : 


*‘Head  Quarters,  Sosnowka. 

“In  the  name  of  the  people,  Maryan  Langie- 
wicz.  Dictator. 

“  By  virtue  of  the  manifesto  of  March  10th, 
and  the  stipulations  therein  contained,  I,  Mary¬ 
an  Langiewicz,  Dictator  of  Poland,  hereby  or¬ 
dain  the  institution  of  a  civil  National  Govern¬ 
ment  as  follows : 

“  Clause  1.  The  civil  National  Government 
to  consist  of  four  members,  being  respectively 
the  chiefs  of  the  military,  financial,  home,  and 
foreign  departments. 

“  Clause  2.  Until  further  notice,  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  remain  secret 

“  Clause  8.  The  commands  and  ordinances  of 
the  Dictator,  relative  to  the  civil  administration 
of  state,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Civil  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  the  latter  to  be  responsible  for  their 
transmission  to  the  subordinate  authorities. 

“  Clause  4.  The  decrees  of  the  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  bo  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Dictat¬ 
or,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred 
upon  it. 

“  Clause  5.  The  commands  of  the  Dictator  to 
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the  Civil  Government  shall  be  countersigned  by 
one  of  his  Secretaries-General.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  here  mentioned  have  been  completed 
simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  this  decree. 

“  Clause  6.  I  also  appoint  three  government 
commissaries,  to  be  attached  to  the  home  de¬ 
partment  for  special  purposes.  These  commis¬ 
saries  will  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
National  Government,  which  will  give  them  the 
necessary  instructions. 

“Clause  7.  Our  representatives  at  foreign 
courts  I  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  chief  of  foreign  affairs. 

“  Clause  8.  All  civil  and  military  authorities 
whatever  their  origin  and  the  time  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment,  are  hereby  dissolved. 

“  Clause  9.  They  are,  however,  to  continue 
their  functions  until  further  orders  from  the 
Civil  Government  or  its  commissaries. 

“  Clause  10.  I  hereby  appoint  Valerius  Tom- 
ezynski  to  be  Deputy-Secretary-General  until 
the  assumption  of  office  by  one  of  the  Secretar- 
ies-General  already  nominated. 

“  Given  at  head-quarters,  Sosnowka,  March 
12tb,  1863. 

[Signed]  “  Maryan  Langiewicz. 

“The  Deputy  -  Secretary- General  Valekt 
Tomczynsei.” 

The  camp  of  Langiewicz  presents  a 
most  striking  and  interesting  aspect.  The 
troops  look  more  like  volunteers  or  militia 
than  regulars ;  nevertheless,  they  need 
not  shun  comparison  with  the  enemy  oa 
the  score  of  general  outfit.  Krakusians 
may  be  seen  in  the  white  gown,  (a  la 
Kosciusko,)  and  Uhlans,  of  all  kinds  and 
colors,  and  Kossinniaires,  with  the  square 
cap  of  the  native  jieasantry  ;  Avhilst  large 
fires  along  the  open  ground,  where  entire 
sheep  and  oxen  are  being  roasted,  com¬ 
plete  the  picturesqueness  of  the  camp.  As 
a  rule,  the  insurgents  wear  a  close-htting 
coat,  called  a  gunque^  quite  plain,  without 
either  buttons  or  frogs,  and  made  of 
coarse  brown  cloth ;  gray  trousers ;  a 
Avhite  le.athem  belt ;  and  a  square  cap, 
amaranth,  turned  up  with  black.  They 
carry  a  double-barreled  gun  slung  over 
the  shoulders,  a  revolver  stuck  in  the  belt 
and  a  small  bag  for  bread,  etc.  The 
cavalry  are  dressed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  armed  with  lances  bearing  the  Polish 
colors,  red  and  white.  The  flags  of  the 
insurgents  have  on  one  side  the  white  ea¬ 
gle  of  Poland  and  the  white  horse  of  Li¬ 
thuania  ;  on  the  other,  the  portrait  of  Our 
Lady  Czentochan,  with  the  motto,  “  For 
our  liberty  and  ours !” 

But  the  chief  center  of  attraction  is 
General  Langiewicz  himself.  He  is  short 
and  muscular,  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  a 
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little  above  thirty,  with  features  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  striking.  lie  looks 
calm  and  reserved,  like  a  quiet  deliberat¬ 
ive  mind  rather  than  the  champion  of  an 
audacious  insurrection.  He  has  a  slight 
halt,  Lalks  little,  and  knows  well  how  to 
value  the  worth  of  time  and  words.  In 
short,  he  looks  what  he  is,  a  man  of  deci¬ 
sion  rather  than  of  impulse.  He  wears  a 
square-shaped  cap  of  violet  silk,  adorned 
with  a  sheep-skin  border,  and  surmount¬ 
ed  with  a  white  plume.  High  polished 
boots,  and  a  dark  Czamarka  lined  with 
fur,  constitute  the  chief  items  of  his  truly 
national  uniform.  Among  his  captains 
there  are  still  many  remnants  discernible 
of  the  revolution  of  1831.  Not  a  few 
hoary  heads  and  gray  beards  figure 
among  the  immediate  advisers  of  the  gen¬ 
eral.  They  have  hurried  thither  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  hopeful  again, 
and  longing  for  the  realization  of  the 
dreams  of  their  youth.  A  peculiar  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  camp  is  formed  by  the  lady- 
officers,  half  a  dozen  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  been  admitted  into  the  service. 
Two  of  them  followed  their  husbands  to 
the  war,  the  rest,  consisting  of  girls  of 
noble  descent,  are  also  desirous  of  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  against  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  their  race  and  caste.  They  all  wear 
men’s  garments,  are  capital  riders,  and  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  chivalry  amid  the  dan- 
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gers  of  the  fight.  Above  all  others,  Mdlle. 
Pustowojtow  is  mentioned  as  a  dead  shot 
and  daring  leader  of  reconnoitring  patrols. 
In  her  uniform,  adorned  by  a  sash  of  the 
national  colors,  she  looks  like  a  delicate 
youth  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  and 
with  the  promise  of  future  strength  im¬ 
printed  on  her  animated  features.  She, 
as  well  as  the  other  officers,  and  indeed 
the  general  himself,  observe  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  religious 
zeal  and  solicitude.  Mass  is  celebrated 
daily  in  the  camp ;  and  the  Capuchin 
monk,  the  he.ad  of  the  Church  militant  in 
the  interior,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  personsiges  in  the  council- 
chamber  as  well  as  beside  the  altar. 

P.  S.  By  a  recent  telegram  it  appears 
that  Langiewicz  has  been  defeated  near 
Zagoscie,  that  his  forces  have  been  dis¬ 
persed,  and  that  he  himself  is  a  prisoner 
m  the  fortress  of  Cracow.  Thus  a  heavy 
c.alamity  has  befallen  the  cause  of  Poland. 
Nevertheless,  all  is  not  lost ;  if  he  has 
been  driven  from  the  scene  of  action,  Po¬ 
land  has  many  a  u’orthier  son  than  he,  and 
in  every  province  of  the  kingdom  the  tide 
of  insurrection  is  rolling  higher  and 
stronger ;  and  there  is  yet  hope  that  vic¬ 
tory  will  be  allied  to  justice,  and  that  the 
Star  of  Sarmatia  will  yet  shine  forth  with 
all  its  luster  amongst  the  dynastic  constel¬ 
lations  of  Europe. 


From  Ohamberi'i  Journal. 

LAST  WORDS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 


Is  there  not  something  very  tender  and 
suggestive,  reader,  in  the  title  u'hich  heads 
this  paper  ?  Who  will  deny  that  an  in¬ 
tense  and  sorrowful  interest  attaches  to 
the  last  recorded  utterances  of  all  men, 
but  more  especially  of  all  great  men  ? 
Who  can  say  what  marvelous  sights  may 
not  have  been  seen  by  their  mortal  eyes, 
which,  so  fast  closing  upon  all  earthly 
things,  were  even  then  entering  the  very 
presence-chamber  of  the  Highest?  It  is 
related  by  the  biographer  of  Thomas 


Campbell  that  the  last  sound  which  escap¬ 
ed  the  poet’s  lips  on  earth  “  was  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  surprise  or  joy.”  Who  can  say, 
as  the  poet’s  spirit  was  traversing  that 
border-land  which  separates  life  from  im¬ 
mortality,  what  wondrous  sights  might 
not  be  dawning  upon  its  vision  ? 

Judging  by  the  various  recorded  utter¬ 
ances  of  our  great  men  when  they  lay  a- 
dying,  the  subjects  which  occupied  their 
last  thoughts  were  as  diverse  as  those 
which  occupied  their  lives.  Ofttimes,  the 
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l.-ist  broken  expressions  of  our  great  men 
contain  dim  foreshadowings  of  things  to 
come ;  as  otlen,  however,  they  are  merely 
expressive  of  happiness  and  resignation,  or 
of  despair  and  weariness  of  life.  In  other 
cases,  again,  we  see  “the  ruling  passion 
strong  iu  death.”  We  find  warriors 
thanking  God,  with  their  last  breath, 
that  they  had  done  their  duty  ;  and 
martyrs,  whilst  ascending  the  scaffold, 
resigning  their  souls  to  heaven,  feeling 
assured  that  their  deeds  wmuld  live  af- 1 
ter  them,  and  would  be  their  truest  mon¬ 
ument  to  all  future  time.  Occasional¬ 
ly,  too,  we  have  men  puking  jokes  at  the 
grisly  King  of  Terrors  himself,  and  passing 
behind  the  dark  curtain  with  a  jest  upon 
their  lips !  In  short  w'e  shall  find  the  last 
words  of  our  great  men  generally  breathe 
out  courage,  wisdom,  philosophy,  pathos, 
happiness,  sorrow,  wit,  remorse,  or  des¬ 
pair,  just  in  proportion  which  their  lives 
exhibited  these  qualities. 

Not  a  few  of  our  great  men  have,  of 
course,  departed  without  giving  utterance 
to  any  very  remarkable  last  words,  but 
still,  generally  speaking,  their  last  record¬ 
ed  utterances  will  be  found — viewed  by 
the  light  in  which  they  uttered  them — to 
be  wise,  suggestive,  tender,  and  profound. 

Siu'ely,  there  is  something  very  pathetic 
iu  those  last  words  of  Dr.  Adam  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  High  School  head-master:  “It 
grows  dark,  boys ;  you  may  go.”  As  the 
shades  of  death  were  fast  closing  around 
him,  the  master’s  thoughts  were  still  with 
his  work  ;  and  thus  regarding  the  shades 
of  death  as  but  the  waning  twilight  of  the 
earthly  day,  he  gave  the  signal  of  dismis¬ 
sal  to  his  imaginary  scholars,  and  w'as 
himself  at  the  same  instant  “  dismissed  ” 
from  work  to  his  etenial  rest !  Every 
one  knows  that  the  two  last  words  which 
(Toethe  uttered  w'ere  truly  memorable  : 
“  Draw  back  the  curtains,”  said  he,  “  and 
let  in  more  light.” 

At  the  time  of  Humboldt’s  death,  the 
sun  was  shining  brilliantly  into  the  room 
in  which  ho  was  lying,  and  it  is  stated 
that  his  hist  words,  addressed  to  his  niece, 
were  the.se :  “  Wie  herrlich  diese  Stridden^ 
iie  schienen,  die  hh-de,  zum  Himmel  zu 
ruftn  /”  (How  grand  these  rays  ;  they 
seem  to  beckon  earth  to  heaven !) 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  during  his  last  illness, 
more  than  once  turned  to  Lockhart,  and 
exclaimed  with  great  fervor  to  him :  “  Be 
a  good  man,  my  dear.”  When  we  recol¬ 
lect  the  character  of  the  mau  who  uttered 
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them,  is  not  there  a  little  sermon  in  these 
w’ords?  Judge  Talfourd,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  died  suddenly  whilst  deliver¬ 
ing  the  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the 
Stafford  assizes.  The  last  sentence  which 
he  uttered,  before  his  head  fell  forward  up- 
I  on  his  breast,  is  pregnant  with  wisdom  ; 

I  and  from  the  eternal  truth  which  it  so  no¬ 
bly  enunciates,  forms  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  Talfourd’s  benevolent  and  useful  career. 
“  That,”  said  he,  “  which  is  wanted  to 
bind  together  the  bursting  bonds  of  the 
different  classes  of  this  country,  is  not 
kindness,  but  sympathy.”  And  so  with 
that  last  word  “  sympathy”  yet  trembling 
j  upon  his  lips,  poor  Talfourd  passed  away. 

I  L^r.  Johnsou’s  last  words,  addressed  to 
a  young  lady  standing  by  his  bedside, 
were :  “  God  bless  you,  my  dear.”  And 
j  “  God  bless  you !  ...  Is  that  you,  Dorah?” 
M  ere  Wordsworth’s  last  words. 

There  is  a  singular  identity,  also,  be- 
tM’een  the  last  utterances  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  and  of  the  historian,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  the  last  words  of  both 
consisted  of  one  word,  and  both  alike 
breathe  the  same  spirit  of  happiness. 
“Joy”  was  the  last  utterance  of  the  form¬ 
er,  and  “  happy”  that  of  the  latter.  “  I 
am  ready”  were  the  last  words  of  the 
great  actor,  Charles  Mathews.  John 
Knox,  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  his  death,  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  e.x- 
claimed  :  “  Now',  it  is  come.”  The.se  were 
his  last  M’ords,  for  in  a  few  moments  later 
he  expired. 

General  Washington’s  last  words  were 
firm,  cool,  and  reliant  as  himself.  “  I  am 
about  to  die,”  saitl  he,  “ami  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die.”  N oble  words  these !  There 
is  something  in  them  M’hich  reminds  us  of 
Addison’s  celebrated  request  to  those 
around  him  “to  mark  how  a  Christum 
could  die.” 

Etty,  the  great  painter,  quietly  marked 
the  progress  of  dissolution  going  on  with¬ 
in  his  frame,  and  coolly  moralized  thereon. 
His  last  Mords  were:  “  Wonderful — won¬ 
derful,  this  death !”  and  he  uttered  them 
M’ith  perfect  calmness. 

Thomas  Hood’s  last  words  were :  “  Dy¬ 
ing,  dying;”  as  though,  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  “  he  M’as  glad  to  realize  the  sense 
of  rest  implied  in  them.” 

Amongst  the  last  utterances  of  another 
great  wit,  Douglas  Jerrold,  was  the  reply 
which  he  made  to  the  question  “  How  he 
felt?”  Jerrold’s  reply  was  quick  and 
terse,  as  his  conversation  always  was.  He 
12 
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felt,  he  said,  “  as  one  who  w'as  waiting, 
and  waited  for.” 

When  we  remember  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
stormy  and  sorrowful  life,  lightened  for 
only  a  few  brief  months  toward  its  close 
by  her  marriage  with  her  father’s  curate, 
Mr.  Nicholls,  there  is  a  melancholy  plain¬ 
tiveness  in  her  last  words.  Addressing 
her  husband,  she  said  :  “  I  am  not  going 
to  die,  am  I  ?  lie  will  not  separate  us ; 
we  have  been  so  happy.” 

Poor  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  farewell  words 
are  also  very  plaintive.  “  Is  your  mind  at 
ease?”  asked  his  doctor.  “No,  it  is 
not,”  was  poor  Goldsmith’s  melancholy 
reply.  This  was  the  last  sentence  he 
ever  uttered,  and  it  is  sorrowful,  like  his 
life. 

One  of  Keats’s  latest  utterances  is  full 
of  a  singular  pathos  and  beauty.  “  I 
feel,”  he  said  on  his  death-bed — “  I  feel 
the  flowers  growing  over  me  !”  Tasso’s 
last  words — “  In  manus  tuas  Doniine” 
(Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  do  I  commit  my 
spirit) — are  eminently  religious.  They 
were  uttered  by  him  with  extreme  difti- 
culty,  and  immediately  afterward  he  ex¬ 
pired. 

Napoleon’s  last  words  assuredly  exhibit 
“  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.”  On 
his  death-bed,  he  became  delirious.  He 
issued  orders  to  his  troops,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  conducting  a  great  battle. 
“  Tete  d’arm6e”  were  the  last  words 
which  escaped  his  lips. 

W e  lately  read  a  touching  anecdote  of 
the  last  moments  of  a  great  merchant. 
This  gentleman  had  long  been  resident  in 
China,  where  he  had  amassed  a  colossal 
fortune.  He  resolved  at  length  to  return 
to  England ;  but  whilst  he  was  busily 
making  final  preparation  for  his  return 
home,  he  was  struck  down  by  death.  The 
track  of  his  homeward  voyage,  so  often 
traversed  by  him  in  spirit,  was,  however, 
so  stamped  upon  his  brain,  that  he  died 
deliriously  pointing  out  the  headlands  and 
capes  which  he  fancied  he  saw  on  his 
homeward  vo^’age.  He  died,  too,  singu¬ 
larly  enough,  just  as  he,  in  his  delirium, 
fancied  that  be  sighted  the  lights  of  his 
English  home.  Paschal  says :  “  La  mort 
est  plus  aisee  k  supporter,  sans  y  penser 
que  la  pens^e  dc  la  mort  sans  peril.”  So 
perhaps,  after  all,  his  end  was  peaceful. 

The  son  of  Edmund  Burke,  the  great 
statesman,  was  a  young  man  of  rare  prom¬ 
ise,  and  his  early  death  hastened  the  de¬ 
cease  of  bis  illustrious  father.  It  is  relat- 
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ed,  that  on  the  night  of  his  death  young 
Burke  suddenly  rose  up  and  exclaimed: 
“  Is  that  rain  ?  Oh  !  no ;  it  is  the  sound  of 
the  wind  among  the  trees.”  He  then 
turned  to  his  father,  regarded  him  with  a 
look  of  great  affection,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  to  recite  with  deep  feeling  these 
sublime  lines  of  Milton  from  Adam’s 
Morning  Hymn,  which  he  knew  to  be  his 
father’s  favorite : 

“  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters 
blow. 

Blow  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye 
pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship,  wave.” 

Just  ns  he  pronounced  the  last  word,  his 
strength  failed  him  ;  the  lamj)  which  had 
flickered  up  so  grandly  in  its  socket  W'as 
quenched  ;  he  fell  forward  into  his  father’s 
arms,  and  so  died.  Burke’s  grief  W’as  ter¬ 
rible;  and  he  did  not  long  survive  his 
son.  Burke’s  own  last  words  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Johnson  and  Wordsworth 
— namely,  “  God  bless  you.” 

A  remarkable  instance  of  “  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death”  is  to  be  found  in 
the  account  left  us  of  the  death  of  Mozart, 
the  great  composer.  Although  INIozart 
was  enfeebled  by  a  fortnight’s  illness,  still, 
when  he  felt  that  his  last  moments  were 
approaching,  he  desired  that  the  “  Ile- 
quiem”  (which  was  among  the  latest  of 
his  productions)  should  be  sung  around 
his  bed  by  some  friends  of  his,  performers 
at  Shickanerder’s  theater.  lie  himself 
sang  the  alto  part,  Schack  the  soprano, 
and  Ilofer  the  bass.  Shortly  afterward 
he  expired.  This  instance  of  the  “  ruling 
passion,”  we  opine,  has,  in  penny-a-liners’ 
phrase,  “  lieen  rarely  equaled,  and  never 
surpassed.” 

Who  that  ever  read  them,  can  forgot 
those  noble  last  w'ords  which  Ilishop  Lati¬ 
mer  addressed  to  his  fellow-sufferer,  Bish¬ 
op  Ridley,  when  both  were  about  to  per¬ 
ish  in  the  flames  at  Oxford  ?  Addressing 
Bishop  Ridley,  he  said :  “  Be  of  good 
cheer.  Brother  Ridley ;  this  day  we  light 
a  candle  in  England  which  shall  never  be 
extinguished.”  We  question  whether,  if 
the  archives  of  all  the  “  noble  army  of 
martyrs”  were  to  be  ransacked,  there 
could  be  found  a  record  of  any  more  me¬ 
morable  utterance  than  this. 

That  great  man  and  incorrigible  joker. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  perished,  it  will  be  re¬ 
collected,  upon  the  scaffold.  Observing, 
as  he  was  ascending  the  scaffold,  that  it 
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ap[)eared  very  weak,  he  turned  to  the  lieu-  heart,  some  red,  some  white.  When 
tenant,  and  said  to  liim  merrily ;  “  I  pray  Thormcnl  saw  them,  he  said  grimly :  “  The 
you,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  that  you  see  me  sare  King  has  fed  us  well.  I  am  fat,  even  at 
up ;  and  as  for  iny  coining  down,  why,  the  heart-roots.”  “  And  so  saying,” 
let  me  shift  for  myself.”  Thus  speaking,  says  Sturleson,  “  he  leaned  back  and 
passed  away  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  was  dead.”  VV e  imagine  that  there  can 
spirits  of  that  age.  Surely  it  was  men  be  found  but  few  instances  of  last  words 
like  him  that  first  won  for  our  land  the  which  imply  such  a  thorough  scorn  of 
title  of  “  Merry  England.”  physical  pain  as  do  these  of  Thorraod.  In 

King  Charles  II.  also  died  with  a  joke  the  Ileimskringla,  too,  there  will  be  found 
upon  his  lips  ;  his  death  had  been  expect-  an  account  of  the  last  words  and  actions 
ed  for  some  time  before  it  occurred,  and  of  another  old  Norse  king.  This  hero, 
thus  many  of  his  courtiers  had  been  kept  feeling  that  his  time  was  at  hand,  and 
up  all  night.  He  apologized  to  those  who  being  sternly  resolved  not  to  die  a  natural 
stood  round  his  bed  for  the  trouble  he  death,  ordered  his  war-galley  to  be 
had  caused  tliem  ;  he  had  been,  he  said,  a  brought  out.  This  being  done,  he  pro- 
most  unconscionable  time  in  dying,  but  he  ceeded  on  board,  set  it  on  fire,  and  slowly 
hoped  they  would  excuse  it'.  “  Tliis  was  drifted  out  to  sea,  chanting  his  war-song 
the  last  glimpse,”  remarks  Lord  Macau-  with  his  last  gasp.  Surely  the  gates  of 
lay,  “of  that  exquisite  urbanity  so  often  the  Walhalla  of  the  Norsemen  would  fly 
found  potent  to  charm  awajr  the  resent-  open  to  welcome  two  such  heroes  as  this 
mcnt  of  a  justly  incensed  nation.”  old  Norse  king  and  Thormod. 

There  is  an  incident  related  of  the  Zwingle,  the  great  German  reformer, 
death-scene  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  was  killed  in  battle  in  the  year  1531.  Ills 
great  Indian  warrior,  which  is  so  curious  last  words  are  cool  and  brave.  Gazing 
and  suggestive,  that  (although,  strictly  calmly,  and  Avith  undaunted  courage,  at 
speaking,  it  does  not  come  under  the  cate-  the  blood  trickling  from  his  death-wounds, 
gory  of  “  last  words,”  since  no  word  was  he  calmly  exclaimed :  “  What  matters 
spoken  by  Sir  Charles,)  we  can  not  resist  this  misfortune  ?  They  may  indeed  kill 
referring  to  it  here.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  body,  but  they  can  not  kill  the  soul.” 
the  Twenty-second  Foot  was  the  regiment  And  now  that  wo  are  speaking  about 
with  which  Sir  Charles’s  chief  victories  the  last  words  of  warriors,  who  can  fail  to 
were  achieved,  and  to  which  he  was  most  recollect  those  noble  last  words  of  our 
strongly  attached.  Just  as  the  old  war-  great  Nelson  ?  “  I  thank  God,”  said  he, 
rior’s  spirit  was  passing  away,  Mr.  M’Mur-  “  that  I  have  done  my  duty.”  And  ro, 
do,  his  son-in  law,  seized  the  tattered,  with  the  great  guns  booming  overhead, 
shot-torn  fragments  of  the  colors  of  the  proclaiming  the  victory  so  dearly  bought, 
twenty  second  regiment,  and  w’aved  them  ne  died. 

over  the  dying  Avarrior.  A  grim  smile  of  In  the  year  1691,  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
satisfaction  crossed  Sir  Charles’s  face  as  — the  Sydney  of  the  sea — Avas  serving  in 
this  was  being  done,  and  thus  his  spirit  an  English  fleet  against  Spain.  They  were 
passed  away.  assailed  by  a  Spanish  fleet  of  far  superior 

In  Snorro  Sturleson’s  matchless  Heim-  force.  After  inflicting  the  most  ten-ible 
tkringla  —  a  Avork  whose  every  line  chastisement  upon  the  Spanish  fleet — it  is 
should  he  read  by  all  lovers  of  deeds  said  that  Sir  Richard  Avas  enga^d  with 
of  Norse  daring — there  is  to  be  found  no  less  than  fifteen  ships — the  Revenge 
an  account  of  the  last  words  of  an  (Sir  Richard’s  vessel)  was  taken,  and  Sir 
old  Norse  hero  named  Thormod.  This  Richard  Grenville  himself  AA’as  carried, 
AV'orthy  had  been  mortally  AA’ounded  mortally  wounded,  on  board  the  Spanish 
by  the  shaft  of  an  arrow  striking  him  in  admiral’s  ship,  where  he  was  treated  with 
battle.  He  retired  to  a  barn,  where  a  distinguished  honor.  But  in  a  few  days 
woman-servant  tried  to  pull  the  shaft  of  ho  felt  that  death  was  at  hand,  and  spoke 
the  arrow  out  of  his  wound  with  the  help  these  memorable  words  in  Spanish,  that 
of  a  pair  of  tongs  1  Not  succeeding  in  her  all  who  heard  him  might  bear  witness  to 
attempt,  Thormod  reproved  the  girl  for  their  fervor  :  “  Here  die  I,  Richard  Gren- 
her  tenderness  in  using  the  tongs ;  took  ville,  with  a  joyful  and  a  quiet  mind  ;  for 
them  himself,  and,  by  main  force,  pulled  that  I  have  ended  my  life,  as  a  good  sol- 
the  arrow  out  of  the  wound.  Upon  it  dier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country, 
there  hung  some  morsels  of  flesh  from  his  queen,  religion,  and  honor ;  my  soul  wil* 
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lingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving 
behind  tne  lasting  fame  of  having  be¬ 
haved  as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do.” 

We  purpose  giving,  as  the  final  illustra¬ 
tion  of  onr  subject,  the  last  utterances  of 
a  soldier  who  fought  in  another  warfare ; 
to  wit,  the  Venerable  Bede.  Bede  died 
at  Jarrow  Monastery,  near  Newcastle,  in 
the  year  735.  The  account  left  us  of  his 
death  is  very  striking.  For  a  long  time 
previous,  Bede  had  been  engaged  upon  a 
translation  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  into  the 
Saxon  language.  His  work,  which  was 
to  give  God’s  word  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  m  their  oM'n  tongue,  was  very  nearly 
completed  ;  but  Bede’s  strength  was  ebb¬ 


ing  fast.  He  sat  in  his  chair,  however, 
conscious  still,  though  the  shades  of  death 
were  fast  gathering  around  him.  The 
scribe,  who  W’as  writing  to  lode’s  dicta¬ 
tion,  now  hastily  exclaimed  to  him : 
“  Dear  master,  there  is  yet  one  sentence 
not  w'ritten.”  This  speech  recalled  Bede’s 
fast-failing  senses  ;  gathering  together  all 
his  strength,  he  answered  :  “  W rite  quick¬ 
ly  and  then  dictated  to  the  scribe  the 
last  sentence  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  The  scribe 
wrote  it  down  rapidly,  and  then  said : 
“The  sentence  is  now  written.”  Bede 
replied:  “It  is  well.  You  have  said  the 
truth.  It  is  finished !  Contummatum 
eatr 
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The  disentombed  city  of  Pompeii  pre¬ 
sents  objects  of  commanding  interest  to 
the  stranger  and  traveler,  such  as  he  can 
hardly  find  elsewhere  among  the  ruined 
cities  of  the  w’orld.  When  we  walked 
among  its  ruins,  some  years  since,  three 
miles  of  streets  had  been  opened  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  had  remained  bur¬ 
ned  for  eighteen  centuries.  The  walls 
of  the  houses  were  still  standing — the 
side-walks  and  pavements  in  good  order, 
and  the  fresco-paintings  on  the  walls  ;  and 
the  mosaics  of  the  floors  were  still  fresh 
and  beautiful.  But  a  new  chapter  has  re¬ 
cently  been  opened  in  the  history  of  Pom¬ 
peii  for  the  reading  world,  and  some  of 
Its  inhabitants  have  come  into  view  after 
a  concealment  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
as  follows. 

A  letter  in  the  Athenoium  informs  us 
that  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  girls 
are  employed  in  excavating  at  Pompeii. 
The  writer  says : 

“  The  excavations  are  being  carried  on 
in  two  spots,  near  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and 
near  the  house  called  that  of  Abbondanza, 
but  we  are  more  immediately  concerned 
with  the  former  site.  Here  in  a  house,  in 
a  small  street  just  opened,  were  found 
the  l)odies  or  skeletons  which  are  now 


attracting  crowds.  Falling  in  a  mass  of 
pummice  stone,  these  unfortunatejpersons 
had  not  become  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
it  was  easy  to  cut  away  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  them ;  but  above,  fire,  ashes,  and 
hot  water  had  been  rained  upon  them 
from  the  fiery  mountain,  causing  their 
death,  and  insuring  their  preservation  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  On  remov¬ 
ing  the  debris,  which  consisted  of  the 
roof  and  the  ashes  which  had  fallen  into 
the  interior  of  the  house,  something  like 
a  human  form  was  discovered,  though 
nothing  but  a  fine  powder  was  visible. 
It  occurred  to  Cav.  Fiorelli  that  this 
might  be  a  kind  of  sarcophagus  created 
by  Versuvius,  and  that  within  were  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  victims  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  eruption.  But  how  to  remove  or 
reserve  them  ?  A  happy  idea  struck 
im.  Plaster  of  Paris  was  ^>oured  into  an 
aperture,  the  interior  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  hollow,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  and,  mixing 
with  and  uniting  with  the  bones,  restored 
to  the  world  a  Roman  lady  of  the  first 
century.  Further  researches  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  male  body,  another  woman, 
and  that  of  a  young  girl ;  but  that  which 
first  awakened  the  interest  of  the  excava- 
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tioHS  was  the  finding  of  ninety-one  pieces 
of  silver  money,  four  ear-rings,  a  finger¬ 
ring,  all  of  gold,  together  with  two  iron 
keys,  and  evident  remains  of  a  linen  bag. 
The  first  body,  so  to  speak,  is  that  of  a 
woman,  who  lies  on  her  right  side,  and, 
from  the  twisted  position  of  her  body,  had 
been  much  convulsed.  Her  left  hand  and 
arm  are  raised  and  contorted,  and  the 
knuckles  are  bent  in  tightly;  the  right 
arm  is  broken,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
fragments  one  sees  the  cellular  character 
of  the  bones.  The  form  of  the  head¬ 
dress  and  hair  are  distinctly  visible.  On 
the  bone  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand  are  two  silver  rings,  one  of  which  is 
a  guard.  The  sandals  remain,  or  the  soles 
at  least,  and  iron  or  nails  are  unmistaka¬ 
bly  to  be  seen.  Though  the  body  is  much 
bent,  the  legs  are  extended  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  extreme  pain.  By  the 
side  of  this  figure  lay  the  bags  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  with  the  money,  the 
keys,  and  the  rings,  and  the  cast  of  it, 
with  all  that  remains  intermingled  with 
or  impressed  on  the  plaster,  is  preserved 
in  the  same  room.  Passing  on  to  an  in¬ 
ner  chamber,  we  found  the  figure  of  the 
young  girl  lying  on  its  face,  resting  on  its 
clasped  hands  and  arms ;  the  legs  are 
drawn  up,  the  left  lying  over  the  right ; 
the  body  is  thinly  covered  over  in  some 
parts  by  the  scoria}  or  the  plaster,  wliilst 
the  skull  is  visible,  highly  polished.  One 
hand  is  partially  closed,  as  if  it  had 
grasped  something,  probably  her  dress, 
with  which  it  had  covered  the  head. 
The  finger-bones  protrude  through  the 
incrusted  ashes,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  in  various  parts,  is  distinctly  visi¬ 
ble  the  the  web  of  the  linen  with  which 
it  had  been  covered.  There  was  lying  by 
the  side  of  the  child  a  full-grown  woman, 
the  left  leg  slightly  elevated,  whilst  the 
right  arm  is  broken  ;  but  the  left,  which 
is  bent,  is  perfect,  and  the  hand  is  closed. 
The  little  finger  has  an  iron  ring ;  the 
left  ear,  which  is  uppermost,  is  very  con- 
Miicuous,  and  stands  off  from  the  head. 
The  folds  of  the  drapery,  the  very  web 
remain,  and  a  nice  observer  might  detect 
the  quality  of  the  dress.  The  last  figure 
I  have  to  describe  is  that  of  a  man,  a 
splendid  subject,  lying  on  its  back,  with 
the  legs  stretched  out  to  their  full  length. 
There  is  an  iron  ring  on  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  which,  together  with  the 
arm,  are  supported  by  the  elbow.  The 
folds  of  the  dress  on  the  arm,  and  over 


the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
arc  visible;  the  sandals  are  there, and  the 
bones  of  one  foot  protrude  through  what 
might  have  been  a  broken  sandal.  The  hair 
of  the  head  and  beard — by  which  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  traces  of  them — are  there  ; 
and  the  breath  of  life  has  only  to  be  in¬ 
spired  into  this  and  the  other  three  figures 
to  restore  to  the  world  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Romans  of  the  first  century. 
The  first  W'as  the  mother  and  the  head 
of  the  household,  for  by  her  side  was  the 
bag  of  money,  the  keys,  and  two  silver 
vases,  and  a  silver  hand-mirror,  which 
was  only  found  on  Friday.  She  was  of 
gentle  birth  too  ;  the  delicacy  of  her  arms 
and  legs  indicates  it;  and  coiffure  too. 
The  hands  are  closed  as  if  the  very  nails 
must  have  entered  into  the  flesh,  and  the 
body  is  swollen,  as  those  of  the  others,  as 
if  water  had  aided  the  cruel  death.  The 
child — perhaps  her  child — does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  suffered  so  much,  but,  child 
like,  it  had  thrown  itself  on  the  ground, 
and  wrapped  its  dress  about  its  head, 
thinking  thereby  to  exclude  all  danger. 
I  judge  so  from  the  marks  of  the  folds  of 
the  linen  round  the  arms  and  on  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  body,  and  from  the  par¬ 
tially  open  hand,  as  if  it  had  grasped 
something.  Poor  child!  it  was  not  so 
tenacious  of  life  as  the  mother,  and  soon 
went  to  sleep.  There  is  the  figure  of  an¬ 
other  woman,  of  a  lower  class,  a  servant 
perhaps,  and  I  thought  so  from  the  large, 
projecting  ear,  and  the  ring  on  the  finger, 
which  was  of  iron.  She  had  suffered 
much  evidently,  as  the  right  leg  is  twist¬ 
ed  back  and  uplifted.  She  lies  on  her 
side,  and  the  left  hand,  which  is  closed, 
rests  on  the  ground ;  but  her  sufferings 
were  less  than  those  of  her  mistress,  as 
her  sensibility  was  perhaps  less  acute. 
The  man,  man-like,  had  struggled  longer 
with  the  storm  which  raged  around  him, 
for  ho  fell  on  his  back,  and  fell  dead. 
Ilis  limbs  are  stretched  out  to  their  full 
length,  and  give  no  sign  of  suffering.  A 
more  touching  story  than  that  which  is 
told  by  these  silent  figures  I  have  never 
read,  and  it  was  with  comparatively  little 
interest  that  I  closed  this  day  by  visiting 
the  sites  where  the  laborers  are  actually 
at  work.  They  are  cutting  out  streets 
beneath  the  roots  of  large  trees,  and  cart¬ 
ing  off  the  soil  to  many  feet  above  them. 
Walls  are  coming  out  to  view  every  mo¬ 
ment,  with  the  large  red  inscriptions,  and 
the  popular  jokes  of  Pompeiaui.  Many 
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houses  have  been  completely  uncovered, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  feet  of 
sand,  which  are  left  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  cover  up  the  antiquarian  wealth 
which  is  reserved  for  the  eyes  of  distin¬ 
guished  visitors.  One  house  I  remarked 
particularly,  as  it  is  the  largest  in  Pom¬ 
peii.  There  are  two  large  gardens  in  the 
inteiior  of  the  building,  and  marble  foun¬ 
tains,  around  which  were  found  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  a  wild  boar  being  pulled  down  by 
dogs,  and  a  serpent  and  other  animals,  all 
of  bronze.  On  the  walls  are  elegant 
fresco  paintings,  and  in  one  small  room,  a 
sleeping  chamber,  is  a  mosaic  floor,  a 
portion  of  which  was  repaired,  and  that 
right  artistically  too,  by  some  old  Roman 
mosaicist.  Amongst  the  many  improve¬ 
ments  which  Cav.  Fiorelli  has  introduced 


is  the  establishment  of  a  museum,  in 
which  many  objects  of  great  interest 
are  deposited,  all  discovered  in  Pompeii. 
There  are  the  skeletons  of  two  dogs ;  arid 
sixty  loaves  which  were  baking  when 
Versuvius  burst  forth,  and  which  were 
‘  drawn’  only  the  other  day.  There  are 
the  great  iron  doors  for  the  mouth  of  the 
oven.  There  are  the  tallies,  too,  and 
hammers,  and  bill  •  books,  and  colors, 
should  the  artist  need  them,  and  medi¬ 
cines  for  the  sick,  and  pulse  for  the  hun¬ 
gry.  Vases  and  pateno  of  plain  and  col¬ 
ored  gla'^s,  light  and  elegant  in  form,  are 
there,  and  candelabra,  so  graceful  that 
one  longs  to  grasp  them.  There,  too,  are 
brasiers  more  ornamented  and  more  use¬ 
ful  and  elegant  than  any  that  modern 
Italians  have  made.” 


From  the  London  Intellectual  Obterrer. 
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BT  SHERLEY  HIBBERD. 


The  translation  of  a  note  by  M.  S.  de 
Luca,  on  Haschisch,  which  appeared  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Intellectual 
Observer  (page  346)  recalled  to  my 
memory  some  experiences  of  my  own  in 
the  use  of  Haschisch.  These  experiences 
might  not  be  worth  recording  were  it  not 
a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  medical 
rofession  whether  or  not  Haschisch  can 
e  exhibited  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  a 
matter  to  be  determined  very  much  by  a 
comparison  of  its  effects  on  persons  of 
various  habit  and  constitution.  It  may  be 
right  to  preface  these  remarks  by  stating 
that  I  am  of  middling  hight,  spare  habit, 
sanguine-nervous  temperament,  not  ro 
bust,  but  have  always  enjoye<l  sound 
health,  have  great  powers  of  endurance, 
and  possess  altogether  a  vigorous  consti- 
tutirm. 

The  publication,  in  1845,  of  a  work  on 
Haschisch,  by  Dr.  Mareau,*  occasioned 


*  Du  Htuchuck  et  de  lAlieualum  iientale 
Etudes  Psyckologiques." 


between  myself  and  a  friend,  who  was 
then  preparing  for  the  medical  profession, 
some  conversations  on  this  and  other  nar¬ 
cotics,  the  result  of  which  was  that  we 
several  times  smoked  and  swallowed 
opium,  and  resolved  also  to  possess  our¬ 
selves  of  some  Haschisch.  We  made  ap¬ 
plication  to  Messrs.  Battley  and  Watts, 
the  druggists,  of  Fore  Street,  without 
success,  and,  after  other  fniitless  efforts, 
gave  up  the  hope  of  ever  tasting  the  fas¬ 
cinating  compound  of  Cannabis  Indica. 
In  1 849  my  friend  was  sent  to  Paris,  and 
he  soon  after  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  the 
students  at  the  Medical  Schools  were  all 
indulging  in  the  intoxication  of  Haschisch 
and  by  the  next  post  he  would  forward 
me  a  sample.  In  due  time  I  received  a 
small  brown  slab,  resembling  a  refined 
sample  of  Cavendish  tobacco,  and  with  it 
instructions  to  take  not  more  than  one 
drachm  at  a  time.  I  was  so  e.ager  to 
make  acquaintance  with  it  that  I  could 
have  taken  the  whole  at  once.  It  weighed 
about  half  an  ounce ;  it  emitted  an  agree- 
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able  odor  when  broken,  and  felt  sticky 
between  the  fingers.  I  trembled  with 
joy  as  I  turned  it  over  and  over  in  ray 
hand,  and  I  thought  the  odor  affected  me 
BO  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  inward  satis¬ 
faction,  like  that  of  the  first  few  whiffs  of 
a  good  segar.  I  retired  to  ray  study,  it 
was  then  growing  dusk,  the  season  July, 
and  I  had  been  up  two  nights  in  succes¬ 
sion  reading  Jocob  Behmen.  I  remem¬ 
ber  feeling  quite  fatigued  and  low,  yet  in 
perfect  health,  and  in  the  mood  for  any 
wild  freak  wdiich  might  promise  a  sensa¬ 
tion  agreeable  to  the  imagination.  I  sat 
down  at  the  window,  broke  off  a  piece  of 
the  cake  as  near  a  drachm  as  I  could 
guess,  and  swallowed  it.  I  put  away  the 
remaitider,  th.at  I  might  not  be  tempted 
to  take  a  second  dose,  and  waited  anx¬ 
iously  to  feel  its  effect. 

I  soon  became  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
disappointment.  I  said  “That  W!is  not 
Ilaschisch,  but  some  preparation  of  cho¬ 
colate.  I  took  ray  pen  to  w'rite  an  indig¬ 
nant  letter  to  my  friend,  that  he  might 
know  I  had  not  become  an  easy  dupe  to 
his  plan  for  deceiving  me.  I  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  begin  the  letter,  though  other¬ 
wise  always  ready  at  writing,  even  when 
fatigued.  For  a  moment  I  paused,  con¬ 
sidering,  and  then  the  parietal  bones  of 
my  head  expanded  widely,  as  if  parting  at 
the  sutures,  and  again  collapsed  with  a 
sort  of  shuffling  sound.  I  said  :  “This  is 
the  result  of  fatigue ;  I  have  read  too 
hard,  I  will  go  to  bed.”  As  I  rose  from 
my  table  I  became  conscious  of  an  agreea¬ 
ble  state  of  warmth  and  lightness  ;  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  taken  Scotch  whisky.  The 
room  seemed  larger  than  usual,  and  get 
ting  larger  and  larger  still ;  some  skulls  of 
animals  on  the  walls  acquired  colossal 
proportions,  and  the  conviction  entered 
my  mind  that  I  h.ad  realized  an  old  dream 
of  living  in  the  midst  of  the  monsters  of 
the  Oolitic  period,  and  that  I  had  been 
awe-struck  for  years,  immovable,  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  with  every  faculty  benumbed, 
except  the  faculty  of  wonder.  I  caught 
sight  of  my  watch  hanging  in  front  of 
some  papers  on  the  wall,  it  at  once  dis¬ 
pelled  the  illusion.  I  calmly  looked  at  it, 
and  found  it  was  just  twenty  minutes 
since  1  swallowed  the  ilaschisch.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  watch  expanded  to  vast  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  its  ticking  sounded  through 
my  head  like  the  pulsation  of  a  world.  I 
knew  now  for  the  first  time  that  I  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  and  began 
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to  make  a  few  notes  in  pencil.  Suddenly 
my  limbs  seemed  benumbed,  my  toes 
shrunk  within  ray  slippers,  my  fingers  be¬ 
came  like  the  long  legs  of  a  convulsed 
spider,  I  dropped  the  pencil,  and  walked 
to  the  w’indow.  The  landscape  was  so 
sublime  that  I  forgot  the  cause  of  the  illu¬ 
sion  in  my  admiration  of  the  magical 
scene.  The  horizon  was  removed  to  an 
infinite  distance,  but  was  still  discernible, 
and  the  sunset  had  marked  it  out  with 
myriads  of  fiery  circles  all  revolving,  min¬ 
gling  together,  expanding  and  then  chang¬ 
ing  to  an  aurora,  which  shot  up  to 'the 
zenith,  and  fell  down  in  sparks  and  splash¬ 
es  among  the  trees,  which  at  once  became 
illuminated,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
grand  beyond  description,  with  fires  of 
every  conceivable  color. 

Ail  this  time  the  landscape  continued 
to  expand,  every  thing  grew  as  I  looked 
on  to  greater  and  greater  proportions. 
Trees  shot  up  higher  and  higher;  their 
branches  overspread  the  sky ;  they  met 
together,  and  became  a  confused  mass ; 
the  lights,  which  just  before  had  glowed 
on  every  hand,  changed  to  a  general 

fmrple  haze,  a  sense  of  twitching  in  every 
imb,  coupled  w’ith  a  feeling  of  weariness 
and  depression,  caused  me  to  turn  aside 
and  sit  down.  The  twitching  changed  to 
a  sharp  pricking  sensation,  most  violent  in 
the  extremities,  and  for  a  moment  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had  been 
poisoned  by  strychine.  I  opened  a  drawer 
to  find  an  emetic,  but  the  drawer  had 
gone,  and  in  its  place  sat  one  of  my  ante¬ 
diluvian  monsters  grinning  at  me — a  real 
icthyosaurus,  with  a  red  cap  on  its  head, 
and  with  drum  and  pandean  pijies.  For 
about  six  weeks — so  at  the  time  I  deter¬ 
mined  the  period — it  played  a  monotonous 
tune,  while  I  sat  on  the  ground  laughing 
and  enjoying  the  idea  of  ray  toes  and  fin¬ 
gers  being  elongated  into  claws,  when 
suddenly  the  thought  seized  me  that  I 
would  destroy  the  illusion  by  an  effort.  I 
dashed  at  the  monster,  and  my  hand  fell 
on  the  handle  of  the  drawer.  The  dream 
was  dissolved,  and  I  could  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  ticking  of  my  watch  and 
the  singing  of  a  bird  in  the  garden,  were 
the  real  sounds  which  my  fancy  had 
changed  to  the  drum  and  pipes  of  my 
Oolitic  companion.  I  once  more  looked 
at  my  watch,  and  though  years  seemed  to 
have  elapsed  since  the  spell  began,  I 
found  the  real  period  to  be  but  twenty- 
five  minutes. 
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This  last  act  of  obsen-ing  the  time 
threw  me  again  off  my  balance  I  said, 
“Twenty-five  minutes,  twenty-five  days, 
twenty-five  months,  twenty -five  years, 
twentv-five  centuries,  twenty -five  eons. 
Now  1  know  it  all ;  I  am  the  alchemist 
w’ho  discovered  the  elixir  of  life  in  the, 
dark  ages,  and  I  shall  live  for  ever ;  what 
is  time  to  me  ?  Yes,  that  was  the  elixir  I 
took  twenty-five  minutes  ago  to  experience 
a  sensation,  and  there  it  goes  round  the 
room.”  It  made  me  giddy  to  see  it  whirl 
like  a  wheel  of  which  I  was  the  center. 
There  was  a  bust  of  Milton  on  the  shelf 
w'hich  had  changed  to  the  face  of  Jacob 
Behmen,  and  it  sat  on  one  of  the  spokes 
of  the  w'heel,  and  smiled  upon  me  with 
such  a  smile  of  peace  and  satisfaction  that 
I  shouted  “  Ila,  ha !”  The  •wheel  revolv¬ 
ed  ;  it  became  brilliant  with  fiery  corrus- 
cations,  and  by  degrees  the  center  where 
I  sat  became  the  circumference,  and  I  was 
whirled  with  it,  my  head  opening  and 
shutting,  so  that  I  could  feel  the  cool  air 
upon  my  brain  ;  my  breath  getting  short 
and  difficult,  my  chest  falling  in  as  if 
crushed  by  a  weight,  and  my  stomach 
gnawed  by  rats.  This  w’ent  on  for  ages, 
yet  I  knew  all  the  while  where  I  ■was,  and 
how  the  whole  thing  had  happened  ;  and 
actually  got  up,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
some  coftee,  though  not  for  an  instant  did 
the  illusion  cease,  nor,  so  far  as  I  ever 
learnt,  did  the  servant  who  answered  me 
discover  any  signs  of  my  aberration.  I 
thought  of  the  coffee  as  likely  to  relieve 
the  sense  of  oppression  and  disorder, 
which  was  now  fast  dispelling  the  illusion 
by  its  reality.  I  felt  my  pulse,  and  tried 
to  count  it ;  I  knew  afterward  that  it 
was  full  and  rapid,  but  at  the  time  the 
throbs  were  like  the  heaving  of  mountains, 
and  the  numbers  would  multiply  them¬ 
selves  ;  so  that  as  I  counted  “  one,  two, 
three,”  they  became  “one,  two,  three 
years,  centuries,  ages,”  and  I  literally 
shrieked  with  the  overpowering  thought 
that  I  had  lived  from  all  eternity,  and 
should  live  to  all  eternity  in  a  palace  of 
colored  stalactites,  supported  by  shafls  of 
emerald,  resting  on  a  sea  of  liquid  gold, 
for  this  was  now  the  appearance  of  things ; 
and  the  gnawing  at  my  stomach  suggested 
the  idea  that  I  should  be  starved  to  death 
and  yet  live,  the  deformed  wreck  of  a  de- 
ludea  man. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  the  servant  entered  w’ith  the 
coffee.  It  was  in  a  huge  tankard  chased 


all  over  with  dragons  that  extended  all 
round  the  world,  and  I  saw  the  odor  of  it 
play  round  her  in  circles  of  light,  and  for 
at  least  an  hour  she  stood  smiling  and 
hesitating  where  to  place  it,  because  my 
table  was  covered  with  papers.  I  very 
calmly  removed  a  few  of  the  papers,  and 
heav^  a  sigh  that  dissipated  the  dragons, 
made  the  odors  fall  in  a  shower  of  r.ain, 
and  she  put  down  the  tray  with  a  crash 
that  made  every  bone  in  my  body  vibrate 
as  if  struck  by  ten  thousand  hammers.  I 
know’  not  whether  she  w'as  alarmed  at  my 
appearance,  but  she  stood  apparently 
aghast,  and  her  rosy  face  expanded  to  the 
size  of  a  balloon,  and  away  she  went  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  with  Mr.  Green 
in  the  car,  and  I  stood  applauding  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  of  lamps,  which  I  had 
time  to  note — as  the  scene  continued  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  which  seemed  indefinite — 
were  all  glow-worms,  which  I  could  touch, 
and  they  communicated  to  my  fingers 
phosphorescent  sparks,  as  if  they  had  been 
rubbed  with  lucifer  matches.*  But  I 
knew  this  w’as  unreal ;  and  I  drank  the 
coffee  W’ith  the  most  perfect  composure, 
though  I  felt  it  difficult  to  pour  it  out 
without  sj)illing  it,  and  the  cup  c.ame  to 
my  lips  as  if  it  were  the  rim  of  a  cauldron 
seething  with  a  stew  of  spices  and  nej)en- 
the,  and  amid  the  steam  I  could  see  the 
fierceness  and  tartness  and  prima  materia 
of  Jacob  Behmen,  all  displayed,  so  that 
there  was  an  end  of  the  mystery,  and  I 
could  see  into  his  brain,  as  he  now  seemed 
to  l)e  looking  into  mine. 

The  moment  I  sipped  the  coffee  it  darted 
through  me,  and  caused  sensations  of  in¬ 
supportable  heat.  The  gnawing  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  and  contraction  of  the 
chest  gave  W’ay  to  a  sense  of  pricking,  most 
violent  in  my  fingers  and  toes,  and  yet, 
though  painful,  this  was  all  pleasant ;  and 
though  I  could  now  collectedly  observe 
the  objects  around  me,  yet  they  would 
transport  themselves  to  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tances,  and  keep  continually  dilating  in 
size ;  and  though  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  saw  that  only  forty  minutes  had  elaps¬ 
ed,  yet  there  was  a  secret  persuasion  in 


•  Only  a  few  days  before  I  had  found  some 
glow-worms  in  the  garden,  and  on  handling  them 
found  my  fingers  tipped  with  a  dull  phosphoric 
glow.  This  probably  gave  rise  to  the  iliu^iion. 
lu  fact,  I  afterward  traced  many  of  my  sensations 
daring  the  paroxysm  to  previous  events,  and  I  al¬ 
most  believe  the  lllaaions  are  the  result  of  abnor¬ 
mal  memory. 
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my  mind  that  a  pericHl  of  at  least  forty  ] 
centuries  had  pfone  by  since  I  broke  off  a  j 
frafjment  of  the  cake,  and  committed  my- 1 
self  to  this  dream.  | 

There  seemed  to  be  now  only  one  effect  | 
of  the  drug  remaining,  and  that  was  a  ' 
sense  of  warmth  all  over  the  body  and  a  | 
tendency  in  my  head  to  expand  and  till 
the  room.  But  my  arms  dropped  down  ;  i 
I  could  not  keep  them  up  w’lthout  great  i 
and  painful  effort.  I  finished  the  cottee, 
experienced  less  of  the  pricking  sensation  . 
than  at  first,  and  then  rose  and  went  to  ; 
bed.  I  could  walk  without  difficulty, ; 
though  my  legs  were  immensely  long,  and 
felt  as  if  they  would  presently  be  cramped, 
so  that  I  should  cry  out.  As  I  undressed  : 
myself,  my  clothes  would  fly  from  me  far  , 
away  into  boundless  space,  and  become 
wandering  stars,  the  buttons  of  my  vest 
glittered  in  the  firmament  like  Orion,  but 
much  more  vast  and  splendid.  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  out  of  the  window ;  I  endeji- 
vored  to  control  myself,  for  I  began  to  feel 
a  sense  of  dread.  As  I  got  into  bed,  the 
bed  extended ;  as  I  lay  down  at  full  length 
I  myself  extended,  and  as  soon  as  I  shut  | 
my  eyes  I  felt  that  I  covered  the  space  of 
the  whole  earth.  I  had  a  sense  of  inde¬ 
scribable  pain  all  over  me  ;  my  skin  seem¬ 
ed  to  move  to  and  fro  upon  m^  flesh,  my 
head  swelled  to  awful  dimensions,  and  I 
]»arted  in  two  from  head  to  foot ;  became  , 
two  persons,  each  throbbing,  breathing 
hard,  sighing  loudly,  and  lost  in  a  com- 1 
mixture  of  ethereal  yet  agonizing  colors  i 
and  sounds.  These  seemed  to  continue ' 
for  ages ;  but  I  was  really  asleep,  and  I  j 
never  could  call  to  mind  at  what  time  I 
went  to  bed,  or  at  what  point  of  the  illu- , 
sion  sleep  came  upon  me,  but  I  always 
supposed  it  to  be  when  I  felt  myself  part- 1 
ed  m  twain,  and  immersed  in  light  and 
music.  i 

The  next  day  I  was  awake  early,  and  1 
seemingly  unrefreshed.  I  lay  some  hours 
pondering  on  the  strange  effects  the  drug 
liad  produced,  and  found  it  difficult  for  ; 
some  time  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  i 
some  broken  fragments  of  the  visions  from  | 
taking  possession  of  me  ;  but  when  I  had  , 
drc'ssed  and  breakfasted,  I  felt  as  well  as  i 
usual,  and  experienced  no  sensation  what- 1 
ever,  which  1  could  attribute  to  the*  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  drug. 

In  a  second  experiment,  when  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  fatigue,  I  noticed  that  every  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  power  seemed  intensified. 
The  illusions  were  more  agreeable,  and 


more  ridiculous.  I  was  tbe  subject  of  a 
thousand  different  moods  in  the  course  of 
a  few  seconds,  which,  as  in  the  former 
cases,  seemed  ages,  and  these  moods  were 
nearly  always  swallowed  up  in  some 
strange  vision  of  walls  receding,  land¬ 
scapes  rolling  away  to  an  horizon  they 
never  reached  ;  skies  opening  to  views  of 
boundless  space,  and  sudden  flashes  before 
the  eye  of  visible  odors,  sounds,  and 
ideas.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  paroxysm  was  a  feeling  that  my  soul 
was  too  large  for  my  body,  and  must  ex¬ 
pand  it  to  suitable  dimensions.  This 
pained  me.  I  gasped  for  my  breath,  and 
felt  my  skin  stretch  and  crack,  and  my 
joints  fly  like  the  snapping  of  huge  beams 
of  timber.  These  illusions  became  instant¬ 
ly  the  foundations  of  others.  The  crack¬ 
ing  of  my  skin  became  suddenly  a  display 
of  fireworks;  and  the  snapping  of  my 
joints,  the  beating  of  gongs.  Still  pleasur¬ 
able  sensations  prevailed  ;  old  memories 
were  revived  as  pictures,  and  in  many 
respects  the  effects  resembled  those  of 
opium.  But  with  opium  there  is  a  more 
entire  and  settled  acquiescence  in  the  illu¬ 
sions,  and  the  ideas  are  more  settled  and 
continuous.  With  llaschisch  there  is  a 
rapid  succession  of  new  scenes  and  start¬ 
ling  combinations.  When  there  is  no 
pain  the  mind  is  literally  whirled  away  in 
a  succession  of  ravishing  delights,  and  is 
yet  all  the  while  conscious  that  the  whole 
affair  is  a  deception.  This  paroxysm  was 
soon  over.  It  ended  in  a  joyous  feeling, 
in  which  life  seemed  lengthened  out  be¬ 
yond  the  natural  term,  and  all  around  mo 
were  objects  of  transeendant  beauty,  which 
I  bad  the  power  of  resolving  into  realities 
by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  and  it  seemed 
that  by  successively  using  this  effort  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  the  effect  of  the 
drug  entirely  destroyed. 

The  third  dose  was  the  last.  I  took  it 
at  mid-dav,  when  in  my  usual  health  and 
spirits.  I’hinking  that  at  the  second  ex¬ 
periment  I  did  not  take  enough,  I  now 
weighed  out  four  scruples.  I  at  once  went 
out,  and  proceeded  across  Finshury  Square, 
in  the  direction  of  the  city.  It  seemed 
that  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed, 
during  which  I  had  felt  a  comfortable 
sense  of  warratb,  and  an  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  to  open  my  mouth  for  air,  though  I 
was  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing.  “  Now,”  said  I,  “  this  is  pleasant. 
I  shall  have  a  glorious  time  of  it.”  Im¬ 
mediately  a  voice  shouted,  “  There  he 
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goes ;  he’s  always  inflated !”  I  was  at 
once  conscious  that  I  was  observed  by 
passers-by  to  be  expanding  rapidly ;  and  I 
felt  myself  rise  from  the  ground,  and  walk 
above  it.  I  halted,  and  by  an  effort  of  the 
mind  collected  myself,  and  found  that  the 
voice  was  that  of  a  man  selling  some 
wares  in  JMoorgate  street,  who  had  not 
even  noticed  me,  nor  had  any  one  else. 
But  the  thought  occurred  immediately : 

This  is  a  delusion,  I  am  expanding,  and 
can  not  touch  the  ground.”  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  might  be,  but  it  seemed  an  inde¬ 
finite  period,  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  city 
spread  out  before  me  as  a  diorama.  The 
church  bells  rang  j  oyously ;  the  houses  w’ere 
illuminated ;  the  horses  had  gold  and  silver 
trappings ;  the  people  were  waltzing,  sing¬ 
ing,  laughing,  and  playing  with  fireworks. 
1  again  exerted  my  will,  and  felt  a  disgust 
at  the  meanness  of  such  a  performance,  so 
far  short  did  it  come  of  my  own  sense  of 
sublimity  ;  for  I  felt  exalted,  and  had  the 
utmost  consciousness  that  I  was  able  to 
separate  the  false  from  the  true,  though  I 
really  could  not.  I  retraced  my  steps, 
and  was  accompanied  home  with  triumph¬ 
al  bands  of  music,  shouts  of  triumph,  run¬ 
ning  footmen,  carrying  colored  flambeaux 
and  I  gradually  quickened  my  pace  till  I 
ran  too,  only  touching  the  ground  at  in¬ 
tervals,  but  for  the  most  part  swimming 
through  the  air ;  yet  knowing  that  I 
walked  as  other  people,  and  knowing  too, 
that  the  ordinary  sounds  and  scenes  of  the 
streets  were  the  foundations  of  the  whole 
delusion. 

I  reached  home,  and  went  to  my  study 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  was  now' 
in  a  safer  position  than  in  the  streets 
under  such  an  influence.  I  sat  dowm,  and 
began  to  fill  a  pipe  with  Turkey  tobacco. 
The  pipe  would  lengthen  out  so  that  I 
could  not  reach  the  bowl,  yet  I  did  reach 
it,  and  in  like  manner  the  tobacco  jar 
seemed  deep  enough  to  serve  for  one  of 
those  used  in  Ali  Babiy  or  the  Forty 
2'hieve»y'  and  it  suddenly  became  a  row 
of  jars,  and  out  of  them  leaped  the  forty 
thieves,  with  monkey’s  faces  and  red 
jackets  on.*  I  lighted  my  pipe,  and  as 
the  cloud  rose,  I  saw  the  party  had  all 
lighted  their  pipes,  and  were  all  proper 
Arabs,  and  I  w'as  in  the  midst,  about  to 
tell  them  a  tale. 

*  I  had  seea  a  monkey  on  a  barrel-orf^an  daring 
my  walk,  and  tested  my  sanity  by  no’ing  all  its 
zodloKical  features,  in  order  to  determine  its  spe¬ 
cies  ;  but  I  lost  it  suddenly. 


I 
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By  some  strange  freak  they  all  sudden¬ 
ly  collapsed  and  became  the  double  of  my¬ 
self,  and  yet  they  continued  smoking.  I 
now  saw  in  the  stomach  of  my  double  a 
huge  cake  of  Ilaschisch,  which  presently 
shot  up  into  his  brain,  and  I  felt  a  hot 
throbbing  of  the  head,  and  the  thought 
occurred,  “  Why,  if  he  has  the  Ilaschisch, 
have  I  the  burning,  and  how  can  that 
shadow  smoke  so  calmly  with  a  mass  of 
poison  in  his  brain  ?”  I  rose  and  pro¬ 
pounded  to  my  double  a  problem,  “  How, 
m  the  end,  matter  and  spirit  would  be 
completely  identifieil  and  made  as  one  ?”  I 
wa.s  assured,  in  reply,  that  a  sense  of  light¬ 
ness  would  accomplish  all,  and  I  became 
light  as  a  feather ;  I  swayed  to  and  fro,  I 
was  lifted  up,  sparks  flashed  in  my  eyes, 
fire  was  emitted  from  my  fingers,  my  head, 
my  stomach  ;  and  jiresently  there  was  an 
awful  crash,  and  I  cjime  to  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  was  going  mad.  I  saw’  the 
pipe  in  fragments  at  my  feet,  and  the 
burning  tobacco  on  the  hearthrug.  I 
coolly  picked  it  up  with  my  hand,  took 
another  pipe,  dropped  the  smoking-tobac¬ 
co  into  it,  and  saw  my  double  again.  This 
time  he  was  the  body  and  I  was  the  sha¬ 
dow.  I  felt  myself  to  be  nothing  ;  I  was 
the  soul,  and  beside  me  was  the  body.  I 
thought  I  had  now  solved  the  problem  of 
matter  and  spirit.  I  said:  “They  are 
only  tw’o  forms  of  the  same  fact,”  and  I 
laughed  aloud,  and  they  all  laughed  with 
me — the  umbrellas,  I  mean — for  my  um¬ 
brella  hung  on  a  hat  rail,  and  it  peopled 
the  room  with  offspring,  and  away  went 
the  furniture  and  ornaments  and  book,  all 
carrying  umbrellas,  dancing,  whistling, 
and  splashing  the  w’ater  from  the  pools 
upon  me  till  I  stamped  my  foot  and 
smothered  myself  with  sparks,  and  plan¬ 
ets,  and  auroras,  and  sank  back  with  a 
pain  in  the  head  that  literally  dispelled 
the  delusions,  and  created  a  momentary 
alarm.  I  w’as  now  beset  with  prickings ; 
I  seemed  to  swell ;  I  had  a  difficulty  in 
breathing — and  yet  it  was  a  pleasant  one. 
I  put  the  tobacco  away,  inspected  every 
thing  about  me,  and  thought  of  trying 
the  effects  of  reading  aloud,  and  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  sing ;  but  I  found  my  strength 
gone,  I  was  spell-bound,  so  light  I  could 
not*  govern  my  movements,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  I  began  to  discover  that  the  illusion 
was  over,  that  it  had  left  me  tremulous, 
and  with  a  low  pulse,  and  requiring  re¬ 
freshment  for  m^  recovery.  The  first  act 
on  fairly  reviewing  the  case  was  to  seize 
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the  fragment  of  Haschisch  that  remained 
and  fling  it  up  the  chimney.  It  went  up, 
and  did  not  even  return  again ;  I  saw  it 
go  into  the  sky  and  become  a  bird,  for  the 
chimney  was  glass,  and  I  could  see 
through  all  its  windings.  I  now  felt  that 
madness  had  really  come  upon  me,  and  I 
began  to  bathe  my  temples  and  drink 
soda-water,  and  soon  discovered  that  I  had 
had  a  second  paroxysm,  for  there  lay  the 
Haschisch  among  the  shavings  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  1  applied  a  match,  there  was  a 
glorious  blaze,  and  I  now  saw  it  dissolve 
into  a  grand  procession  of  colored  lights, 
that  died  away  and  left  me  quietly  and 
collectedly  reflecting  on  the  whole  affair. 
This  w.as  the  third  paroxysm.  There  was 
vet  one  more,  but  of  a  trivial  nature,  and 
d  had  now  done  with  Haschisch. 

Having  at  that  same  period  of  my  life 
frequently  indulged  in  the  use  of  opium,  I 
can  compare  its  effects  with  those  of 


Haschisch,  and  I  notice  this  great  distinc¬ 
tion  as  regards  my  own  experiences : 
With  opium  the  mind  and  body  become 
alike  contented.  Pain  soon  ceases  after 
commencing  to  smoke  a  pipe  in  which  a 
fragment  of  opium  is  mixed  with  the  to¬ 
bacco.  On  the  other  hand,  Haschisch 
causes  pain,  and  many  unpleasant  sensa¬ 
tions  are  mingled  with  the  most  delightful 
of  the  visions  it  presents.  Another  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that  opium  always  causes  some 
amount  of  nausea  when  its  pleasurable  ef¬ 
fects  are  over.  Haschisch  leaves  a  slight 
depression,  but  the  stomach  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  affected ;  but  this  might  be 
different  if  the  use  of  Haschisch  liecame 
habitual.  Another  distinction  is,  that  the 
mind  can  pursue  a  train  of  thought  logi¬ 
cally  while  influenced  by  opium,  but 
Haschisch  causes  so  many  alternations  of 
feeling,  that  sequence  is  destroyed. 


rrom  th«  NktioDtl  SeTlkw. 


THE  ETERNAL  CITY;  OR,  ROBA  DI  ROMA.* 


It  was  Chateaubriand,  we  think,  who 
called  Rome  the  second  country  of  all  the 
world.  The  phrase  was  one  of  that  hap¬ 
py  class  which  tell  a  whole  story  in  half  a 
dozen  words ;  and  the  secret  charm  of 
Rome  can  hardly  be  expressed  better 
than  by  saying,  that  no  stranger  has  ever 
lived  there  without  feeling  a  sense  of 
home.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  so  at  least 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us,  a  city  without 
a  people.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  ancient  walls,  which 
might  embrace  a  population  numbered 
by  millions,  not  by  thousands,  but  of  the 
sort  of  moral  separation  bet  ween  the  city 
•and  its  populace.  The  modern  Romans 
have  the  air  of  being  as  much  strangers 
amidst  those  mighty  ruins  as  we  are  our- 
^elves.  The  Capitol,  the  Colosseum,  and 
the  Forum,  are  as  much  our  property  as 


*  Roha  di  Roma.  Ry  W.  W.  Stokt.  London  : 
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they  are  theirs.  The  story  of  old  Rome, 
the  legends  of  consuls  and  emperors,  the 
doings  of  the  world’s  conquerors,  are  bet¬ 
ter  known  to  us  than  they  sre  to  them. 
The  glories  of  medieval  Rome,  St.  Petri’s, 
and  the  Lateran,  and  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  they  are  the  property  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  world,  of  the  “orbis  terrarum,”  not  of 
the  Romans  themselves.  Even  we,  who 
belong  to  another  faith,  seem  to  have  an 
unacknowledged  share  in  that  grand  in¬ 
heritance.  As  to  modern  Rome,  the 
Pincio  and  the  Borghese  Gardens  are 
open  to  us  as  readily  as  to  the  native,  and 
know  the  harsh  tones  of  our  guttural 
languages  belter  than  the  soft  sweet  ac¬ 
cents  of  the  Italian  longues.  The  pale 
listless  Roman  nobles  glide  about  quietly 
in  their  carriages,  like  shallows  which 
shun  the  light;  the  shopkeepers  and 
“mezzo  ceto” are  there  to  minister  to  our 
comforts ;  and  the  common  people  form 
the  picturesque  background  of  the  scenes 
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that  we  love  to  gaze  upon.  So  in  Romo 
M'e  foreigners,  especially  we  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  are  the  real  masters.  We  at¬ 
tend  the  ceremonies,  we  visit  the  anti¬ 
quities,  we  keep  alive  the  Carnival,  we 
patronize  the  arts,  we  scour  the  Campag 
na,  we  supply  bread  to  the  “  populus  Ro- 
manus and  so  every  thing  is  arranged 
for  our  especial  delectation.  In  any  other 
foreign  capital,  an  Engli-hman  can  hardly 
help  having  the  sentiment  that,  however 
superior  he  may  be  to  the  natives  in  every 
mental  and  physical  quality,  still  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  ruling  race,  he  is  not  of 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  to  wliom  every 
thing  is  made  to  yield.  But  in  Rome 
this  feeling  vanishes.  The  “  forestiere 
Inglese”  is  a  greater  personage  than  the 
cardinal  in  his  purple  stockings,  or  the 
Principe  in  his  palace.  This  state  of  things 
is  not  unpleasant.  Occasionally  some  of 
our  countrymen  may  manifest  their  satis¬ 
faction  at  it  by  vulgar  pretension  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  we  take  this  acknowledgment  of 
our  superiority  quietly  and  unconscious- 

•y* 

Each  nation,  and  each  individual  of  a 
nation,  feels  the  charm  of  this  position 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances. 
But  in  our  own  experience,  we  should 
say  that  Americans  possibly  feel  it  most 
of  all.  They  are  more  at  home  in  Rome, 
we  fancy,  than  in  any  part  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  Ilerc,  in  the  presence  of  bygone 
antiquity,  other  European  nations  are  no 
more  venerable  by  age  than  their  own. 
The  old  Romans  knew  of  no  difference 
between  one  race  of  barbarians  and  an¬ 
other  ;  and  men  of  Northern  blood  are  all 
alike  barbarians  at  Rome.  There,  the 
American,  in  as  far  as  the  natives  recog¬ 
nize  him  as  a  distinct  entity,  is  only  an 
Englishman  who  dislikes  other  English¬ 
men,  and  spends  his  money  somewhat 
more  freely  than  the  run  of  his  compa¬ 
triots.  Like  us,  he  is  an  honored  guest, 
and  avails  himself  calmly  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  perhaps  seem,  the  Am¬ 
erican  appreciates  the  antiquity  of  Rome 
even  more  than  we  do  ourselves.  Com¬ 
ing  as  he  does  from  a  land  where  there  is 
nothing  older  than  himself,  and  where 
even  the  primeval  forest  is  a  poetic  fic¬ 
tion,  not  an  actual  reality,  he  feels  the  full 
charm  of  seeing  old  things  about  him  to 
an  extent  we  can  not  realize.  Few  per¬ 
sons,  we  should  think,  could  have  wan¬ 
dered  much  about  Rome  alone  without 
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having  at  times  a  doubt  pass  across  their 
minds  as  to  the  truth  of  our  received  faith 
of  progress.  What  c-an  we  do  that  has 
not  been  done  here  before  ?  We  may  go  on 
building  up  our  Tower  of  Babel,  and  then 
when  we  have  r.aised  it  to  its  hight,  to  the 
grandeur  of  that  Roman  structure  among 
whose  ruins  we  walk,  the  edifice  will 
crumble  down,  and  another  generation 
will  begin  ag.ain  that  Sysyphean  labor, 
taking  no  warning  by  our  example.  Why 
so  the  thought  runs,  should  not  wo  be 
wise  in  time  ?  Let  the  world  move  on 
as  best  it  may,  we  will  fold  our  arms,  and 
study  nature  Mhich  makes  no  progress, 
and  beauty  which  never  changes,  and  the 
past  which  lies  beyond  reform.  Under 
the  influence  of  thoughts  like  those,  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  Americans  by  the  score  come 
to  the  Eternal  City ;  and  wcaiy  of  life’s 
struggle  in  the  West,  loiter  their  years 
away  there  uselessly  if  not  hurtfully. 

To  this  class  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  author  of  the  Roba  di  Roma  does  not 
belong.  To  the  English  public  he  is  best 
known  as  a  sculptor  of  high  fame  and 
higher  promise.  The  Cleopatra  in  her 
wicked  beauty,  and  the  Libyan  Sibyl  in 
her  sullen  grandeur,  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  every  visitor  at  the  International 
Exhibition.  It  was  not  so  much,  we 
think,  to  their  innate  beauty  that  these 
statues  owed  their  success.  Their  popu¬ 
larity  was  rather  due  to  the  fact  that 
amidst  a  crowd  of  inane  prctlincsses  and 
soulless  graces,  they  bore  an  unwonted 
stamp  of  mind  and  thought.  The  mark 
of  the  creative  power  rested  on  them,  atid 
the  public  recognized  it  at  once,  as  it 
never  fails  to  recognize  genius.  To  Eng¬ 
lish  residents  at  Rome,  Mr.  Story’s  iiime 
is  familiar  as  that  of  the  pleasantest  of 
hosts,  and  the  brightest  of  talkers.  To 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  him  is 
more  intim.ate,  it  will  be  no  news  to 
say,  that  the  sculptor  is  also  a  keen  po¬ 
litician  and  ardent  patriot.  Even  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  Southern  sympathiz¬ 
ers  will  not  respect  or  like  Mr.  Story  the 
less  for  the  knowledge  that  his  long  ab¬ 
sence  from  home  has  not  blunted  his  affec¬ 
tion  fur  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  that  he 
is  as  uncompromising  an  advocate  of  the 
Union  as  if  he  had  never  left  his  native 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  to  show 
our  readers  that  they  need  not  fear  to 
find  the  Roba  di  Roma  the  dilettante 
w'ork  of  an  Italianized  American  who  has 
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become  so  enamored  of  the  past  as  to 
have  grown  careless  of  the  present.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  thoughtful  observer  w’ho 
has  lived  long  in  Rome,  and  who,  while 
he  has  learnt,  as  he  could  not  fall,  to  love 
it  dearly,  has  not  grown  blind  to  its  faults 
and  errors.  Turning  over  the  pleasant 
pages,  we  seem  again  to  be  within  the 
walls  of  that  wondrous  city,  to  see  again 
tbe  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  rising  above  the 
sea  of  brown  tiled  roofs,  to  watch  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  the  clouds  rolling  over  that  vast 
Canipagna  desert,  to  stroll  through  those 
narrow,  empty  streets,  to  drive  through 
the  oak-groves  of  the  Borghese  gardens, 
and  to  wander  up  and  down  amidst  the 
tombs  upon  the  Appian  Way.  And  the 
charm  of  the  Roba  di  Roma  is,  that  it 
throws  so  many  new  illustrations  on  the 
scenes  we  recollect  so  well.  It  tells  us  so 
much  about  people  we  know  something  of, 
and  whose  faces  Anglo-llomansSnust  re- 
meinlMjr  so  vividly  in  this  colorless  Kng- 
lish  life  of  ours.  Who,  for  instance,  does 
not  know'  Beppo?  At  the  time  when  these 
lines  are  W'ritten,  or  when  they  are  read, 
supposing  that  event  to  take  place  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  he  is  at  his  place  on  the 
summit  of  the  I'iazza  di  Spagna,  wriggling 
about  the  pavement  on  his  legless  stumps, 
and  asking  for  alms  with  his  commanding 
air.  He  is  not  a  pleasant  old  man  to  our 
minds  ;  and  when  w’e  felt  neiwous,  we  had 
always  an  impression  that  his  real  legs 
were  doubled  under  him,  and  that  if  we 
gave  him  nothing  he  would  sjiring  uj)  and 
garrote  us.  Moreover,  wc  had  a  painful 
consciousness  that  he  looked  upon  us  as 
parvenus^  who  gave  him  charity  only  to 
say,  that  we  too  were  Romans,  and  knew 
the  lions  of  the  place.  Finally,  he  had  an 
unamiable  way  of  consigning  our  souls  to 
very  uncomfortable  localities  if  we  did 
not  happen  to  accede  to  his  demands. 
Still,  we  look  back  kindly  now'  on  the  me¬ 
mory  of  that  graceless  old  reprobate,  and 
are  right  glad  to  hear  w'hat  Mr.  Story  has 
to  tell  us  of  him.  We  have  seen  him  often 
riding  into  business  on  his  jackass,  w'hich 
by  the  w’ay,  he  belabors  cruelly  when  he 
is  out  of  humor;  but  w'e  did  not  know 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  Roman  Gobseck,  or 
Gigonnet,  which  unites  the  office  of  money¬ 
lender  and  banker  to  that  of  beggar,  lie 
luas  been  know'n  to  lend  some  sixty  scudi 
at  a  moment’s  notice ;  he  jiays  rent  to  the 
Government  for  the  platform  on  which  he 
crouches  and  carries  on  his  trade  ;  he  has 
got  a  w'ife  and  children  ;  is  a  gentleman  in 


his  own  paese  in  the  contomi  of  .Rome  ; 
and  generally  is  a  respectable  and  well-to- 
do  citizen  of  the  Papal  city.  It  is  some 
comfort  to  us  w'hen  we  reflect  on  all  the 
pauls  and  baiocchi  of  ours  which  have  gone 
into  those  capacious  pockets,  to  learn  that 
Beppo  is  not  devoid  of  genial  feelings, 
and  that  Mr.  Story  saw  him  once  in  his 
glory  at  a  beggars’  supper,  where  he  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  host  and  entertainer 
with  due  dignity  and  liberality. 

But  Beppo  is  only  the  first  of  the  Roman 
beggars  of  w'hom  our  author  has  so  much 
to  tell  us.  The  loss  of  a  limb,  an  eye,  or 
a  sense,  is  a  godsend  to  the  pomro  strop- 
piato.  A  deformity  is  a  stock  in  trade. 
Of  all  the  manifold  w'retchedness  in  the 
eternal  city,  we  doubt  if  that  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  beggar  is  the  greatest.  He  has 
nothing  to  do,  he  has  lew  wants,  and  he 
can  reckon  confidently  on  receiving  his 
small  pittance.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  tradesmen  of  Rome  live  upon  the 
strangers  exclusively.  No  doubt  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  class  frequent  the  liabuino 
and  the  Condotti,  and  the  quarters  where 
English  most  do  congregate  ;  but  the  mass 
are  to  be  found  in  squalid  by  streets  and 
side-alleys,  where  scarcely  one  foreigner  a 
day  is  to  be  seen.  To  do  the  Romans 
justice,  they  are  a  charitable  people.  In  the 
loorer  shops  of  Rome  we  have  constant- 
y  seen  beggars  enter,  and  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  them  sent  away  empty-handed. 
Where  every  body  is  shiftless  and  miser¬ 
able  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  charity  is 
sure  to  be  pretty  universal.  Then,  to  give 
the  priests  their  due,  they  deal  kindly  w'ith 
the  poor.  If  you  only  go  to  mass,  and, 
whatever  else  your  sins  may  be,  avoid  the 
unpardonable  one  of  liberalism,  you  are 
certain  to  get  your  sup  of  bread  and  meat 
at  the  doors  of  any  convent  you  affect 
more  especially.  Except  amongst  the 
poorer  mechanics,  absolute  want  of  food  is, 
we  should  think,  unknown.  So,  at  least, 
persons  w'ho  ought  to  know  declare  ;  and 
the  author  of  Roba  di  Roma  confirms  the 
story.  The  Italians,  however,  themselves 
dispute  the  assertion,  and  say  that  down¬ 
right  lack  of  food  is  not  uncommon  amidst 
the  poor  of  Rome.  Still,  as  far  as  we  could 
learn  ourselves,  the  former  statement 
is  substantially  correct.  If  the  people 
would  only  be  quiet  and  satisfied,  the 
priesthood  would  much  prefer  their  being 
reasonably  comfortable.  The  religious 
rulers  of  Rome  do  not  feel  unkindly  to¬ 
ward  the  poor.  Their  wish  is  to  do  good 
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to  them,  but  in  their  own  way,  and  their  | 
own  way  only.  Begging  is  the  result  of 
the  priestly  government  of  Home,  but  the  i 
indirect  result,  not  the  intentional  one. 
As  Mr.  Story  says : 

“  The  restrictive  policy  of  the  Church  makes 
itself  felt  every  where,  high  and  low ;  and  by 
long  habit  the  people  have  become  indolent  and 
supine.  The  splendid  robes  of  ecclesiastical 
Rome  have  a  draggled  fringe  of  beggary  and 
vice.  .  .  .  The  government  makes  what  use 
it  can  of  the  classes  it  exploit*  by  its  system  ; 
but  things  go  on  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  kept  at  a  standstill,  become  idle  and  poor ; 
idleness  and  poverty  engender  vice  and  crime ; 
crime  fills  the  prisons ;  and  the  prisons  afford  a 
body  of  cheap  slaves  to  the  government” 

But  from’  Bcppo  and  the  beggars  let  us 
pass  on  to  a  brighter  subject.  The  lottery 
IS  the  first  papal  institution  which  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  newly-arrived  traveler. 
The  gaudily  -  painted  booths  with  their 
flaunting  numbers,  where  the  tickets  are 
dispensed,  catch  your  eye  at  every  street- 
corner.  The  lottery-office  is  as  universal 
in  Rome  as  the  gin-shop  in  London.  It 
requires  some  courage  to  enter  in  and 
take  a  number.  There  is  such  an  air  of 
ill  repute  about  the  Prenditorie  di  Lotto, 
that  not  even  the  papal  -miter  over  the 
doorway  can  give  them  an  air  of  decent 
respectability.  But  even  when  you  have 
overcome  your  British  awkwardness,  and 
have  invested  your  scudo  on  a  terno 
della  fortuna,  you  always  feel  a  doubt 
whether  all  is  right,  and  whether  you 
may  not  have  been  cheated  by  the  tick¬ 
et-taker.  We  see  that  Mr.  Story  tells 
us  that  no  ticket  is  valid  unless  it  has  the 
stamp  of  the  central  office  on  it.  We 
suspect  there  is  some  error  in  this  asser¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  stamp  is  only  required 
before  you  present  your  ticket  for  pay¬ 
ment  ;  at  any  rate,  we  flatter  ourselves  it 
is  so.  It  is  true  our  numbers  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  turn  up ;  but  still  it  is  vexatious 
to  think  that,  even  if  they  had  come  out, 
we  should  not  have  been  a  baioccho  richer, 
as  our  tickets  certainly  bore  no  stamp  upon 
them.  Whoever  wishes  to  learn  how  he 
should  invest  his  money  in  the  Papal  lot¬ 
teries,  should  consult  the  Roha  di  Roma, 
from  which  he  will  learn  one  sound  lesson, 
and  that  is,  never  to  despise  bis  wife’s  ad¬ 
vice,  even  after  her  death.  An  English¬ 
man,  it  seems,  whose  luck  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  lottery  had  not  been  brilliant,  lost 
his  wife,  to  his  great  peace  and  comfort. 
One  night  his  rest  was  disturbed  by  the 


appearance  of  his  dece-ased  spouse,  who 
told  him  to  back  a  certain  terno,  or  series 
of  three  numbers,  at  the  next  drawing. 
The  obstinate  widower  treated  the  super¬ 
natural  counsel  with  foolish  contempt,  and 
was  justly  punished  by  learning  that  all 
the  numbers  were  drawn.  The  following 
week  his  wife  apfieared  again,  upbraided 
him  for  his  self-willed  folly,  and  gave  him 
a  new  “card”  for  the  succeeding es/razione. 
This  time  the  unbelieving  Thomas  yielded 
to  reason ;  but,  alas,  not  one  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  numbers  appeared.  This  mishap, 
however,  far  from  shaking  his  faith  in  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  visit  paid  him 
from  the  unseen  world,  only  confirmed 
him  in  its  truth.  “  Taken  in,”  he  cried  ; 
“  confound  her,  she  knew  me  better  than 
I  knew  myself.  She  gave  me  a  prize  the 
first  time,  because  she  knew  I  would  not 
play  it ;  and  having  thus  whet  my  pas¬ 
sions,  she  then  gave  me  a  blank  the  second 
time,  because  she  knew  I  would  play  it. 
I  might  have  known  better.”  If  the 
spiritualists  wish  for  a  decisive  testimony 
as  to  their  theory  that  the  character  of 
spirits  is  much  the  same  as  that  which 
they  enjoyed  in  the  flesh,  we  recommend 
them  to  apply  to  Mr.  Story  for  the  autho¬ 
rity  on  which  he  quotes  this  remarkable 
story. 

There  is,  we  suspect,  little  doubt  that 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery  is  substantially 
fair.  In  the  first  place,  the  monopoly  is 
so  valuable  a  source  of  revenue  that  no 
consideration  of  temporary  gain  on  any 
one  individual  drawing  would  tempt  its 
owners  to  ruin  its  permanent  popularity 
by  creating  a  susjiicion  that  the  play  was 
not  loyal.  In  the  second  place,  by  the 
the  law  of  averages,  one  number  in  the 
long  run  is  as  much  sought  after  as  an¬ 
other,  and  therefore  it  makes  very  little 
difl’erence  to  the  bank  what  numbers  turn 
up.  The  gambling  tables  in  Germany  are 
unquestionably  fair  for  the  same  reasons  ; 
and,  short-sighted  as  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment  is,  it  is  keen  enough  to  know  its  own 
interest  with  respect  to  gambling.  The 
only  suspicious  feature  about  the  system 
is,  that  no  tickets  can  be  taken  after  mid¬ 
night  on  Thursday,  while  the  drawing 
does  not  take  place  till  noon  on  Saturday. 
The  result  is,  that  the  government  has 
thirty-six  hours  clear  during  which  it  can, 
if  it  likes,  examine  the  state  of  the  books, 
and  discover  what  combination  of  num¬ 
bers  would  be  least  unfavorable  to  its  ex¬ 
chequer.  However,  in  spite  of  the  story 
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about  a  cardinal  who  provided  for  a  trou¬ 
blesome  dependent  bv  givins'  him  a  ticket 
in  the  lottery  which  happened  to  turn  out 
a  prize,  Mr.  Story  inclines  to  the  faith, 
that  within  the  laws  of  a  most  iniquitious 
contratrt,  the  Papal  Government  plays  on 
the  sfjuare ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  him.  We  think,  however,  that  he 
perhaps  deals  somewhat  hard  measure  in 
his  comments  on  the  Vatican  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  institution.  Those  who  be¬ 
lieve  the  government  of  Rome  to  be  a 
divine  theocracy,  a  model  illustration  of 
the  practical  working  of  Christian  princi¬ 
ples,  may  doubtless  feel  extreme  vexation 
at  the  fact  that  it  encourages  a  most  per¬ 
nicious  mode  of  public  gambling.  We, 
who  look  upon  it  as  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  of  EuroiMjan  governments,  can 
hardly  blame  it  for  not  being  wiser  or 
better  than  its  neighl>or8.  The  truth  is, 
the  lottery  is  a  passion  in  Italy.  Even 
Cavour  was  afraid,  deejdy  as  he  felt  its 
evils,  to  deal  summarily  with  it.  When 
Garibaldi  entered  Naples  in  the  hight  of 
his  wondrous  popularity,  he  passed  a  de¬ 
cree  abolishing  the  lottery  w'ithin  a  few 
months’  time.  lie  found  he  had  trusted 
too  much  in  his  power.  The  Neapolitans, 
passive  in  all  else,  who  had  seen  the  king 
depart  and  the  dictator  enter  with  equal 
indifference,  could  not  stand  the  abolition 
of  their  beloved  pastime.  Garibaldi  had 
to  yield  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  decree 
was  first  adjourned,  and  then  allowed  to 
lapse  unnoticed.  To  the  very  poor  the 
lottery  gives  the  charm  of  hope.  After 
all,  it  is  always  within  the  bounds  of  pos 
sibility  that  a  lucky  ticket  may  make  them 
rich  for  life,  and  they  share  completely  the 
gambler’s  sentiments  that  the  next  best 
thing  to  playing  and  winning  is  to  play 
and  lose.  We  doubt  whether  the  Papal 
Government  has  the  power,  even  if  it  had 
the  will,  to  remove  the  lotteries.  The 
more  reasonable  complaint  is,  not  that  the 
Po{Ki  keeps  up  the  lottery  system,  but  that 
the  priests,  iuste.ad  of  urging  the  people 
to  economy  and  industry,  actually  encour¬ 
age  them  to  invest  their  hard-earned  sav¬ 
ings  in  that  most  unpromising  of  specula¬ 
tions.  The  passion  for  this  form  of  gam¬ 
bling  is  not  confined  to  Italy.  Lotteries 
are  sanctioned  by  the  government  all  over 
Austria  and  the  South  of  Germany  ;  and 
— a  fact  Mr.  Story  does  not  mention — they 
have  been  adopted  of  late  years  b^  the 
State  legislatures  of  several  of  the  Union 
Slave  States.  The  towns  of  Louisville 


and  St.  Louis  and  Delaware  are  as  full  of 
lottery  offices  as  Rome  itself;  and  the 
New-York  papers  report  their  drawings 
regularly.  The  only  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  Papal  lotteries  is, 
that  that  the  drawings  take  place  daily,  or 
even  twice  a  day,  instead  of  once  a  week, 
and  that  the  terms  are  even  more  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  public  than  they. are  at  Rome. 
The  Saints,  it  is  true,  are  not  invoked  to 
aid  the  choice  of  the  gambler ;  but,  then, 
in  all  the  great  American  towns  there  are 
astrologers  or  wise  women  who  advertise, 
amonst  their  other  gifts,  the  power  of 
selecting  lucky  numbers. 

If  Mr.  Story  be  right,  the  Romans 
must  be  fonder  of  athletic  games  than  we 
have  given  them  credit  for.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Pallone  and  the  Boccette  reaas 
like  the  narrative  of  an  English  game  of 
footfall  or  cricket.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  have  said  that  the  only  active  sport 
the  Rpmans  are  addicted  to  is  the  Ruzzola, 
with  which  all  persons  who  have  strolled 
out  to  the  gardens  of  the  Doria  Pamphili 
on  a  sunny  afternoon,  must  have  been 
made  accpiainted  by  ocular,  if  not  by  per¬ 
sonal  demonstration. 

“  Round  a  circular  disk  of  wood  the  player 
winds  tightly  a  cord,  which  by  a  sudden  cast 
and  backward  jerk  of  the  hand  he  uncoils  so  as 
to  send  the  disk  whirling  along  the  road.  Outside 
the  walls,  and  along  all  the  principal  avenues 
leading  to  the  city,  parties  are  constantly  to  be 
met  playing  this  game;  and  oftentimes  before 
the  players  are  visible  the  disk  is  seen  bounding 
round  some  curve  to  the  great  danger  of  one’s 
legs.  He  whose  disk  whirls  the  furtliest  wins  a 
point” 

We  have  seen  some  of  these  nizzole  roll 
an  incredible  distance.  To  a  person  at  all 
nervous  about  their  shins  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  discharge  of  ruz- 
zole.  No  doubt  you  can  see  them 
coming.  People  tell  you  that  you  can 
always  dodge  a  cannon-ball  when  you 
see  it  bounding  toward  you.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  the 
experiment  ourselves  we  much  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  statement ;  and  our  skepti¬ 
cism  is  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  we  have  found  in  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  these  stone  missiles  as  they 
come  leaping  on.  However,  a  cannon¬ 
ball  follows  a  straight  path,  whereas  these 
disks  spring  up  and  cushion  off  the  walls, 
and  pocket  themselves  in  ruts,  and  then 
dart  out  w’ith  renewed  vigor  and  in  new 
directions,  in  a  manner  more  easy  to  re- 
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collect  than  to  describe  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  it.  Still  this  pastime  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  young  men  and  boys. 
The  “civis  Roraanus”  proper  diverts  him¬ 
self  almost  exclusively  with  games  of 
cards,  or  with  the  “morra,”  where  the 
fingers  supply  the  absence  of  the  devil’s 
books.  The  passionate  excitement  with 
which  the  Romans  indulge  in  these  games, 
creates  an  impression  among  strangers 
that  they  are  a  quarrelsome  and  savage 
people.  Mr.  Story  tells  ns,  that  during 
his  long  experience  in  Rome  he  never 
knew  but  one  instance  of  a  quarrel  arising 
out  of  play  terminating  fatally.  Indeed, 
on  this  subject  his  reflections  appear  to  us 
eminently  just : 

“The  readiness,”  he  says,  “of  the  Italians  to 
use  the  knife  for  the  settlement  of  every  dispute 
is  generally  attributed  by  foreigners  to  the 
passionateness  of  their  nature ;  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  it  also  results  from  their 
entire  distrust  of  the  possibility  of  legal  redress 
in  the  courts.  Where  courts  arc  organized  as 
they  were  in  Naples,  who  but  a  fool  would  trust 
to  them?  Open  tribunals  where  justice  is  im¬ 
partially  administered  would  soon  check  pri¬ 
vate  assassinations  ;  and  were  there  more  honest 
and  efficient  police-courts,  there  would  be  far 
fewer  knives  drawn.  ...  In  the  half-organized 
society  of  the  less  civilized  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  pistol  and  bowie-knife  are  as  frequent 
arbiters  of  disputes  as  the  stiletto  is  among  the 
Italians.  But  it  would  be  a  gross  error  to  argue 
from  this  that  the  Americans  are  violent  and 
passionate  from  nature;  for  among  the  same 
people  in  the  older  States,  where  justice  is 
strictly  and  cheaply  administered,  the  pistol 
and  bowie-knife  are  almost  unknown.  Des¬ 
potism  and  slavery  nurse  the  passions  of  men  ; 
and  wherever  law  is  loose,  or  courts  are  venal, 
public  justice  assumes  the  form  of  private  ven¬ 
geance.” 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  we  can 
not  refrain  from  telling  a  story  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  some  friends  of  ours.  Their  party 
consisted  of  two  English  gentlemen  with 
their  wives,  all  fresh  to  Rome,  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  true  British  conviction 
that  every  Italian  has  a  stiletto  always 
ready  for  use  on  every  occasion.  They 
had  driven  out  to  the  Pamphili  gardens, 
and  wishing  to  walk  home,  dismissed 
their  carrozzetta.  A  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  fare,  and  the  driver  Iwjgiin  to  gesticu¬ 
late  and  shout  as  only  Southern  Italians 
can.  At  last,  in  a  paroxysm  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  he  plunged  his  hand  underneath  his 
cloak.  The  ladies  screamed,  the  gentle¬ 
men  sprung  upon  him;  in  a  moment  he 


was  pinioned  and  laid  upon  his  back. 
Cautiously  his  antagonists  dragged  his 
hand  out  of  his  bosom,  and  found  tightly 
grasped  in  his  fist  the  tariff-card  of  the 
Roman  carriages.  Of  course  our  com¬ 
patriots  made  ail  sorts  of  apologies,  which 
the  man  could  not  understand,  and  paid 
him  double  what  he  had  asked,  an  excuse 
w'hich  he  did  appreciate ;  and  afterward 
they  were  not  so  prone  to  fancy  that 
every  body  they  met  was  about  to  plunge 
a  dagger  between  their  shoulder-blades. 

The  lioha  di  Roma  opens  a  new  view 
of  Rome.  We  English  know  it  mostly 
in  the  winter  montlis,  when  we  are  the 
inonarchs  of  all  we  survey.  But  those 
who  w'ould  see  Rome  aright  should  see  it 
in  the  summer-time,  when  the  shops  are 
shut  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
city  wakes  up  at  sun-set  from  its  death  like 
stillness,  and  the  streets  are  crow'ded  with 
groups  of  people  sitting  before  their 
houses,  and  open-air  theaters  are  in  their 
glory.  Our  author  has  some  excellent 
sayings  of  his  to  quote  of  lake  origin,  which 
are  new  to  us,  so  that  we  willingly  par¬ 
don  the  intrusion.  During  the  journey 
which  the  Pojxj  made  through  the  Ro¬ 
magna,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Italian  w'ar,  with  a  view  of  recovering  his 
lost  popularity,  the  following  dialogue  was 
found  affixed  to  the  mutilated  statue  who 
fathers  the  wit  of  Rome : 

“  Dunque  il  pastore  se  n’  6  andato. 

Si  Signore. 

£  chi  lascia  a  custodire  la  grege  ? 

I  cani. 

£  chi  custodisce  i  cani  ? 

II  uiastino.” 

‘“Therefore  the  shepherd  is  gone.'  ‘Yes, 
sir.'  ‘  And  whom  does  he  leave  to  gunnl  the 
flock  ?'  ‘  The  dogs.’  ‘  And  who  looks  after  the 

dogs  ?’  ‘  The  mastifiT.’  ” 

Again,  on  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  the 
Garibaldians,  and  of  the  Romagna  by  the 
Sardinians,  this  epigram  found  itself  affix¬ 
ed  one  morning: 

“  Tutti  stanno  in  vaggio — soldati  vanno  prr 
terra — marinari  vanno  per  mare — 3  preti  vanno 
in  aria.” 

“All  are  going  on  a  journc)' — the  soldiers 
are  going  by  land — the  sailors  are  going  by 
sea — and  priests  are  going  into  the  air.” 

Wo  remember  tw'o  ourselves,  which  ajv 
peared  in  the  spring  of  1801,  when  the 
annexation  of  Naples  had  created  unusual 
excitement  in  Rome.  As  a  demonstration 
against  the  Papal  sway,  the  Romans  had 
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resolved  not  to  enter  the  Corso  diiring  the 
C.'irnival,  btit  to  go  out  to  the  “  I’ort.a 
Pia”  road  to  keep  a  merry-making  of  their 
own.  The  Government  prohibited  the 
demonstration  ;  and  the  prohibition  was 
commented  on  by  the  following  question 
and  answer  appended  to  Pasquino  :  Quest. 
“  Why  will  not  the  Pope  allow  the  Ho¬ 
mans  to  go  out  of  the  city  walls?”  Ans. 
“  Hee-ause  he  is  afraid  they  will  set  the 
Campagna  on  fire.”  Shortly  afterward, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Pope’s  return*  to  Home  from  (iaeta,  every 
householder  received  orders  to  illuminate 
in  honor  of  the  great  event. 

Of  the  more  serious  m)rtions  of  the 
Ruba  di  Jioma,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  chapter  on  the 
Ghetto.  Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Jews  in  Home  is  treated  in  an  exhaustive 
manner.  To  any  one  who  has  threaded 
the  dark  alleys  of  this  Hebrew  colony  in 
partibus  injideliuin,  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  will  recall  the  scene  like  a  clear  mark¬ 
ed  photograph : 

“Its  very  name  is  derived  from  the  Talmud 
‘Qhet,’  and,  signifying  segregation  and  disjunc¬ 
tion,  is  opprobrious,  and  fitly  describes  the 
home  of  a  people  cut  off  from  the  Christian 
world  and  stamped  as  infamous.  Stepping  out 
from  the  Piazza  di  Pianto,  we  plunge  at  once 
down  a  narrow  street  into  the  midst  of  the 
common  class  of  Jews.  The  air  reeks  with  the 
peculiar  frowsy  smell  of  old  woolen  clothes, 
modified  with  occasional]  streaks  or  strata  of 
garlic,  while  above  all  triumphs  the  foul  hu¬ 
man  odor  of  a  crowded  and  unclean  jmpula- 
tion.  The  street  is  a  succession  of  misera¬ 
ble  houses,  and  every  door  opens  into  a  dark 
shop.  Etich  of  these  is  wide  open,  and,  within 
and  without,  sprawling  on  the  pavement,  sit¬ 
ting  on  benches  and  stools,  standing  in  the 
street,  blocking  up  the  passages,  and  leaning 
out  of  the  upper  windows,  are  swarms  of  Jews 
— fat  and  lean,  handsome  and  hideous,  old  and 


♦  We  were  staying  in  Rome  amid  the  troubles 
in  1849.  Tiie  people  were  indignant  at  the  op- 
preesiona  of  the  Pope  and  his  Government.  They 
«  Seized  the  confessional  boxes  in  the  churches,  drag¬ 
ged  them  out  into  the  public  squares  and  smashed 
them.  We  saw  the  mutilationa  The  storm  of 
the  people's  wrath  increased.  The  storm  buret. 
The  Quirinal  was  attacked.  The  Pope’s  Secretary 
was  shot  dead  in  the  bow  window.  The  Pope 
fled  by  night  in  disguise.  He  rode  out  the  gate 
in  the  garb  of  a  postillion,  and  escaped  to  Gaets. 
Rome  was  besieged  by  the  French  army,  and 
bravely  defended  by  Ganbaldi,  but  was  at  length 
captured.  Cannon  balls  made  terrible  havoc. 
Beautiful  poUcea  were  destroyed.  We  were 
among  the  ruins.  Soon  after  this  the  Pope  re¬ 
turned.  A  great  event,  indeed.— Eniros  Eclectic. 
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young— BS  thick  as  ants  around  an  ant-hill. 
The  shop  doors  are  dressed  with  old  clothes  and 
second-hand  roha  of  every  description.  Old 
military  suits  of  furbished  shabbiness;  forlorn 
silken  court  dresses  of  a  past  century,  with 
worn  embroidery ;  napless  and  forlorn  dress- 
coats,  with  shiny  seams  and  flabby  skirts ; 
wai.stcoats  of  dirty  dania.sk;  logs  of  velvet 
breeches — in  a  word,  all  the  cast-off  riff-raff  of 
centuries  that  have  ‘  fallen  from  their  high  es¬ 
tate,’  arc  dangling  every  where  over  head. 
Most  of  the  men  are  lounging  about  and  leaning 
against  the  lintels  of  the  doors,  or  perched  upon 
benches  ranged  in  front  of  the  shops.  ’The 
children  are  rolling  round  in  the  dirt  and  play¬ 
ing  with  cabbage  ends  and  stalks,  and  engaged 
in  numerous  and  not  over-clean  occupations. 
The  greater  part  of  the  women,  however,  are 
plying  the  weapon  of  their  tribe,  with  which 
they  have  won  a  world-wide  reputation — the 
needle  ;  and,  bent  closely  over  their  work,  are 
busy  in  renewing  old  garments  and  hiding  rents 
and  holes  with  its  skillful  net-work.  Every 
body  is  on  tbe  look-out  for  customers,  and  as 
you  pass  down  the  street  you  are  subjected  to 
a  constant  fusilade  of '  Pst  I  Pst  P  from  all  sides.” 

There  is  something  strangely  appropri¬ 
ate  in  the  fact  that  tiie  Ghetto  should  be 
entered  by  the  “  place  of  wailing.”  The 
motto  which  Dante  affixed  over  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Hell  might,  we  have  often 
thought,  have  been  placed  appropriately 
on  the  confines  of  the  Ghetto.  How  hu¬ 
man  beings  can  dwell  in  such  abodes  of 
misery  ;  and  how,  when  the  whole  world 
is  open  to  them,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion  can  still  linger  on  in  a  prison-house 
like  the  Ghetto,  have  always  been  myste¬ 
ries  we  could  not  fathom.  There  must 
indeed  be  a  strange  charm  about  the  Eter¬ 
nal  City  if  even  its  Jewish  pariahs  can  not 
bear  to  leave  it.  The  record  of  the  op¬ 
pressions  with  which  the  vicegerents  of 
Christ  have  loaded  his  chosen  people,  from 
the  days  of  the  Aurelian  Council  to  those 
of  I’io  Nono,  is  repeated  in  these  pages 
with  a  damning  fidelity.  We  have  not 
room  to  relate  that  dismal  narrative.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeration 
of  the  humiliations  which  they  undergo 
up  to  the  present  hour.  Napoleon  I.  was 
the  first  to  throw  open  the  Ghetto,  and  to 
allow  the  Jews  to  engage  in  trade.  Hut 
when  the  great  European  coalition  restor¬ 
ed  the  Popes  to  power,  Pius  VII.  rescinded 
,  forthwith  the  irreligious  permission.  Leo 
XH.  modified  the  existing  restrictions  to 
some  extent,  and  allowed  the  Jews  to  own 
landed  property  within  the  Ghetto,  whose 
limits  he  somewhat  enlarged.  Pius  IX.,  in 
the  ferv  or  of  his  spurious  liberalism,  ezempt- 
13 
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ed  the  Jews  from  the  obligation  of  attend- 1 
ing  on  Sundays  a  course  of  sermons  direct- 1 
ed  against  the  faith  of  their  race,  and  al- 1 
lowed  the  walls  of  their  prison  to  be  level¬ 
ed.  But  as  soon  as  the  farce  of  priestly 
liberality  was  pla^'ed  out,  the  Jews  w’ere 
punished  for  the  sins  of  the  Romans.  The 
time  had  gone  by  for  direct  persecution, 
and  so  the  privileges  conceded  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  children  of  Israel  were  rendered  nu¬ 
gatory  by  underhand  obstructions.  With¬ 
in  eleven  years,  from  1842  to  1853 — the 
number  of  Jews  in  the  Papiil  States  fell 
from  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  to 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  beneti- 
cent  rule  of  the  pontiff-king.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  the  Jews  in  Rome  are  prohibited 
from  holding  any  civil,  political,  or  military 
office  ;  they  can  carry  on  no  trade  of  public 
credit ;  they  are  not  admitted  to  any  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  public  w'orks  provided 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  they  can  embrace 
no  liberal  profession  except  that  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  only  then  on  taking  an  oath  that 
they  will  practice  solely  among  their  own 
people ;  they  can  not  claim  relief  from  any 
of  the  numerous  public  charities  which  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  Eternal  City ;  they  can  not  hold 
a  foot  of  soil  wdthin  the  Papal  dominions  ; 
tliey  may  not  even  rent  a  farm  from 
Christians ;  except  within  the  Ghetto, 
they  can  not  purchase  a  bouse,  nor  can 
they  invest  their'money  on  mortgages  of 
real  estate  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  In 
civil  cases  their  testimony  is  not  admitted 
in  court ;  and  all  legal  acts  to  which  they 
are  witnesses  are  null  and  void  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  Finally,  in  all  domestic  mat¬ 
ters  they  are  still  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  branch  of  the  holy  Inquisition. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  subject,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author’s  statement,  to  va¬ 
rious  oppressive  taxes. 

“  They  are  forced  to  pay  to  the  surroundtog 
parishes,  as  a  compensation  for  the  Christian 
population  which  might  otherwise  occupy  the 
area  of  the  Ghetto,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  scudi  annually.  Being  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Catholic  officials,  they  must  also 
pay  two  hundred  and  fire  scudi  for  the  presents 
to  them  at  Christmas ;  and  in  August,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  scudi  are  also  exact^  for  appara¬ 
tus  and  boxes  for  the  use  of  the  public  deputa¬ 
tions  at  the  Carnival  A  regular  tax  on  indus¬ 
try  and  capital,  now  paid  by  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  individuals,  and  varying  in  amount 
from  four  scudi  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  is  also 
required.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  scudi  are 
levied  on  them  as  salaries  for  the  attorney,  ac- 
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countant,  and  tax-collector  of  the  Hebrew  uni¬ 
versity,  who  are  required  to  be  Christians  and 
Catholics.  They  are  taxed  one  haieocco  on  every 
pound  of  meat  they  buy.  And,  what  is  more 
preposterous  than  all  the  secretary  of  the  vi- 
cariat,  who  has  special  jurisdiction  over  the 
Jews,  receives  from  them  an  obligatory  stipend 
of  seventy-three  scudi,  paid  even  now  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  duty  which  formerly  belonged 
to  him  of  accompanying  with  carabineers  the 
Jews  who  were  forced  to  listen  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  against  their  religion  in  St  Angelo  di  Pes- 
cheria.” 

The  long  list  of  cruelty  which  stands 
registered  against  the  Papacy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Hebrew  race,  has  found  its 
fitting  climax  in  the  robbing  of  a  child 
in  arras  from  its  mother.  It  is  not  in 
Rome  alone  that  within  our  own  days 
this  oppression  has  been  carried  on.  One 
of  the  latest  acts  of  the  Papal  govern¬ 
ment  at  Bologna,  shortlv  before  its  over¬ 
throw,  was  to  force  the  .tews  in  that  city 
to  return  to  their  allotted  quarters,  and  to 
prohibit  under  heavy  penalties  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Christian  servants  in  Hebrew 
households. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  gayer  subject.  The 
feature  in  which  the  Roha  di  Roma  ap¬ 
pears  to  excel  the  hundred  other  works, 
grave  and  gay,  which  have  been  written 
on  this  inexhaustible  subject,  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  disjdayed  in  it  of  the  common  Ro¬ 
man  character.  Possibly  Mr.  Story,  born 
and  bred  as  he  was  amidst  an  anxious, 
hard-working,  serious  race,  like  that  of  the 
New-England  States,  somewhat  overval¬ 
ues  the  keen  physical  enjoyment  of  life 
and  the  child-like  good-humor  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  southern  Italians.  Life  in 
that  sunny  climate  comes  easily,  and  the 
inhabitants  take  it  as  it  comes.  In  the 
Marble  Faun  Mr.  Howthorne  gave,  we 
think,  the  most  perfect  representation 
ever  given  of  the  ideal  Italian.  We  do 
not  mean  that  there  ever  was  a  human 
being  like  the  soulless  lover  of  Miriam, 
but  we  regard  him  as  the  incarnation  of 
qualities  which  Italians  possess  above  all 
other  people.  They  are  pleased  with 
very  little ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  do 
not  mind  showing  that  they  are  pleased. 
The  morbid  8j)eculation  on  an  unseen  fu¬ 
ture,  and  on  abstract  questions  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  perplex  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  minds,  have  hardly  any  hold  on 
that  Southern  people.  “  Chi  lo  sa  ?” 
seems  to  them  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
the  metaphysical  difficulties  with  which 
we  trouble  our  hearts  and  brains.  They 
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are  free,  too,  from  that  self-conecioiisness 
which  is  the  curse  of  the  English  race  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  “Jests  which 
would  provoke  a  blow  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  wound  and  rankle  in  the  memo¬ 
ry  for  life,  are  taken  by  an  Italian  in  good 
part.” 

But  on  this  point  we  can  not  refrain 
from  quoting  Mr.  Story’s  own  summing- 
up  of  the  Italian  character,  it  seems  to  us 
so  just  and  true. 

“  But  I  feci  quite  sure  that  these  people  are 
more  easily  pleased,  contented  with  less,  less 
morose  and  less  envious  of  the  ranks  above 
them,  than  we  are.  They  give  little  thought 
to  the  differences  of  caste,  have  little  ambition 
to  make  fortunes,  or  rise  out  of  their  condi¬ 
tions,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  commonest 
fare,  if  they  can  get  enough  of  it  The  demon 
of  dissatisfaction  never  harries  them.  When 
you  speak  to  them,  they  answer  with  a  smile, 
which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  .  .  .  They 
live  upon  niture— sympathize  with  it  and  love 
it ;  are  susceptible  to  the  least  touch  of  beauty ; 
are  ardent,  if  not  enduring,  in  their  affections  ; 
and,  unless  provoked  and  irritated,  are  very 
peaceful  and  amiable.  .  .  .  We,  who  are  of  the 
more  active  and  busy  nations,  despise  them 
for  not  having  that  irritated  discontent  which 
urges  us  forward  to  change  our  condition,  and 
we  think  our  ambition  belter  than  our  supine- 
ncss.  But  there  is  good  in  both.  W c  do  more, 
they  enjoy  more.” 

Making  allowance  for  the  inevitable 
inaccuracy  which  attends  all  attempts  at 
generalization  about  men  or  races,  we  be¬ 
lieve  this  character  of  the  southern  Italian 
td  Ije  a  very  true  one,  though  applying 
rather  to  the  Neapolitan  than  to  the  Ro¬ 
man.  In  the  Roman  proper  there  is  a 
vein  of  our  Northern  seriousne.sa.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  is  due  to  some  infusion  of  Norman 
blood,  or  to  that  dim  recollection  of 
Rome’s  ancient  greatness  which  still 
tinges  the  dreams  of  every  true-born  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “  populus  Roman  us,”  we  can 
not  tell,  but  the  fact  is  so.  This  view  of 
the  Italian  character  is  often  cited  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan 
(Jovernments,  to  prove  that  on  the  whole 
the  people  were  happy  under  them  ;  hap¬ 
pier,  at  any  rate,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
iMJtter-governed  countries.  Now,  our  an¬ 
swer  to  this  plea  is,  that  in  the  first  place, 
even  admitting  its  truth,  we  do  not  allow 
its  force.  Material  sensuous  enjoyment 
is  not  the  highest  stage  of  human  exist¬ 
ence.  Even  at  the  risk  of  some  loss  of 
pleasure,  it  is  better  that  men  should  work 
and  struggle  than  that  they  should  pass 


their  lives  in  careless  ease  and  laziness. 
No  doubt,  as  civilization  and  political  life 
and  moral  culture  spread  through  the 
Peninsula,  the  Italians  will  lose — nay,  are 
already  losing — something  of  their  animal 
joyousness  of  nature.  The  loss,  to  our 
minds,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
gain  in  moral  elevation  and  dignity.  But, 
even  if  this  theory  be  disputed,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  assert  truly,  that  either  the 
Bourbons  or  the  Vatican  made  their  sub¬ 
jects  happy.  Neither  of  these  regimes  at 
all  resembled  that  of  the  “  Roi  d’Yvetot.” 
On  the  contrary,  they  persecuted  their 
people  with  oppressions,  which  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  their  enjoyment  of  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  made  them  feel  all  the  more  bitterly. 
The  inhabitants  of  Rome  are  subject  to 
every  kind  of  petty  annoyance  and  vexa- 
}  tion  on  the  part  of  their  rulers.  Their 
;  daily  life  is  interfered  with ;  their  privacy 
is  invaded ;  their  amusements  are  curtail¬ 
ed  ;  their  property  is  taxed  ;  and  their 
persons  are  molested  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
1  priestly  aristocracy.  If  the  Romans  have 
preserved  any  thing  of  their  gaiety  of 
heart,  it  is  in  spite  of,  not  by  virtue  of, 
their  Government.  “  The  moment,”  Mr. 
Story  remarks,  “  the  Italians  are  con¬ 
tented,  they  sing ;  and  there  is  no  clearer 
proof  of  their  discontent  under  the  op¬ 
pressions  of  Rome  than  the  comparative 
silence  of  the  streets  in  these  latter  days 
of  despotism  and  Antonelli,  Goyon,  and 
Company.” 

No  small  credit  is  due,  we  think,  to 
the  author  of  the  Roba  di  Roma  for  the 
boldness  with  which  he  speaks  out  his 
mind.  A  resident  in  Rome,  and  with  all  his 
interests  and  pursuits  connected  with  that 
pleas.ant  city,  he  has  run,  we  should  think, 
some  risk  of  finding  that  his  company  is 
no  longer  acceptable  to  the  government 
of  the  Vatican.  English  and  American 
residents  abroad  under  the  government  of 
a  small  power,  have  an  immense  tempta¬ 
tion  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  au¬ 
thorities.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  on  friendly 
relations  with  the  great  rieople  in  the 
country  where  you  live,  and  to  be  able  to 
apply  to  them  for  the  small  favors  a  for¬ 
eigner  requires,  with  the  certainty  of  not 
being  refused,  as  long  as  you  ask  any 
thing  in  reason  ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  gra¬ 
tifying  to  distinguish  yourself  from  the 
ruck  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  be 
able  to  assume  the  tone  and  language  of 
“  one  who  knows  the  country,”  to  which 
assumption  great  effect  is.  given  by  any 
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appearance  of  intimacy  with  the  ruling 
powers.  To  these  seductions  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  residents  in  Rome  are  peculiarly  ex¬ 
posed.  Those  who  speak  well  of  the 
powers  that  be,  are  certain  of  receiving 
civilities,  if  they  desire  them,  from  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that 
no  coquetting  with  Cardinals  or  Monsig¬ 
nori  will  procure  entrance  for  a  stranger 
into  high  Roman  society,  as  the  Roman 
nobles  entertain  an  esjjecial  aversion  to 
the  whole  convert  class,  political  as  w’ell 
as  theological.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  except  under  very  rare  circum¬ 
stances,  a  foreigner  never  does  make  his 
way  into  such  Roman  society  as  there  is ; 
and  therefore  he  must  perforce  content 
himself  with  the  company  of  the  clerical 
aristocracy,  if  ho  wishes  to  see  any  thing 
of  the  social  world  in  Rome.  The  abbes, 
and  padres,  and  cavaleri  w'ho  swarm 
about  the  salons  of  the  fashionable  Anglo- 
Roman  set,  will,  we  doubt  not,  look  cool¬ 
ly  on  Mr.  Storjr  after  the  public-ation  of  j 
this  book  of  his.  Happily,  not  being  a 
subject  of  the  paternal  government,  he 
need  fear  no  heavier  penalty  than  ostra¬ 
cism  from  the  good  graces  of  the  Papa- 
liiii.  It  may  perhaps  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  received  impression  as  to  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  Papal  Government,  that 
a  gentleman  should  be  allowed  to  reside 
quietly  in  Rome  who  writes  of  its  rulers 
as  Mr.  Story  does.  This  inconsistency, 
however,  is  intelligible  enough  to  any  one 
W'ho  understands  the  real  way  in  which 
foreign  governments  regard  English  criti¬ 
cism.  If  the  author  of  Hoba  di  Jioma 
had  been  a  Roman,  he  would  be  in  exile 


resents  injuries  to  an  individual  with  a 
corporate  energy,  which  no  other  race 
displays  under  like  provocation ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  custom  of  the  English 
.and  their  American  cousins  is  too  valu.a- 
ble  to  Rome  for  the  government  rashly  to 
take  any  step  which  might  drive  the 
“  forestieri”  to  other  winter  residences ; 
lastly,  it  matters  very  little  to  any  body 
except  ourselves  what  we  say  or  write. 
We  are  very  fond  of  boasting  of  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  English  opinion  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  moral 
example  of  Enghand  has  immense  weight 
throughout  Europe ;  but  our  literature 
.and  l.angu.age  has  very  small  influence  on 
any  Latin  race.  English  is  little  known 
in  Rome,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  It.aly  ; 
and  the  tone  of  the  Englisli  mind  is  in 
many  respects  unintelligible  to  the  Italian. 
A  hrochnre  of  About’s  has  more  influence 
througliout  southern  Europe  than  a  work 
like  Mr.  Kinglake’s.  English  newsp.apera 
and  reviews  might  fulminate  for  and 
against  the  despotisms  of  Rome  and  Na¬ 
ples  without  jtroducing  any  tangible  re¬ 
sult,  if  other  causes  <lid  not  conspire  to 
aid  them.  The  liberty  with  which  our 
writers  are  allow'ed  to  utter  their  opinions 
in  Rome  arises,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
tolerance,  but  from  a  conviction  that  we 
shall  do  no  great  harm  after  all. 

Mr.  Story  describes  his  book  as  filled 
I  with  roAa,  and  containing,  as  he  hopes, 

1  very  little  robaccia,  which  Mr.  Millhouse 
defines  to  be  “  trash,  trumpery,  and 
stuff.”  That  this  hope  is  justified  w% 
need  hardly  s.ay.  We  have  to  thank  the 
I  Jioba  di  Itonia  for  recalling  to  us  many 


or  in  prison  for  uttering  one-hundredth  '  pleasant  days  in  that  grand  old  city, 
part  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  I  w’hich  we  know  so  well.  Those  to  whom 
book;  if  he  were  a  Frenchman,  he  would  j  Rome  is  familiar  will,  we  think,  feel  some- 


be  banished  from  the  Eternal  City,  and  j  thing  of  shame,  that  during  their  stay 
the  whole  energies  of  the  censorship  I  there  they  should  have  learnt  so  much 
would  be  directed  to  prohibiting  the  en-  j  less  than  the  author  of  this  book.  The 
trance  of  his  writings  into  Rome.  But  I  old' story  of  Eyes  and  No-eyes  will  be  re¬ 
being  an  American  writing  in  English,  c.alled  to  them,  we  fear,  somewhat  forci- 
the  Vatican  will  probably  leave  him  alone,  'bly.  Those  to  whom  Rome  is  a  name 
with  no  other  penalty  than  the  refusal  to  only  can  read  IVIr.  Story’s  work  with  the 
sell  his  book  at  Piale’s  or  Monaldini’s.  pleasing  conviction,  that  when  they  have 
The  reasons  of  this  tolerance  are  three-  read  it  they  will  know  more  about  the 
fold.  In  the  first  place,  all  foreign  govern-  Papal  city  than  nine  Anglo-Romans  out  of 
ments  have  a  well-founded  apprehension  ten.  They  will  under8t.\nd,  too,  some- 
of  interfering  w'ith  either  an  Englishman  thing  of  the  mysterious  attraction  which 
or  an  American.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  race  Rome  possesses  for  the  Northern  stranger. 
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THE  LOST  BROTHER.. 


The  House  of  Rosenbnrgh  had  been  ' 
as  rich  and  powerful  in  its  day  as  most 
of  the  baronial  families  of  Upper  Austria^ 
but  extravagance  in  one  generation,  and 
losses  by  the  Seven  Years’  War  in  an¬ 
other,  !«ad  reduced  its  possessions  to  a 
small  estate,  half  farm  and  half  forest-land, 
and  an  old  castlo  situated  at  the  foot  of 
tlx)  Carpathians.  There  the  last  baron  had 
retired,  after  serving  tire  Empress-Queen 
in  all  her  wars,  with  much  praise  but  lit¬ 
tle  profit,  and  thero  he  died,  a  lew  months 
before  her  Majesty,  leaving  a  widow, 
two  sons,  and  tlie  orphan  daughter  of  a 
military  friend,  whom  he  had  adopted  and 
afQanced  to  his  eldest  boy,  because  she 
was  portionless,  and  had  no  relations. 
Madame  Ilosenbargh  was  one  of  the  best 
lionsewives  in  that  end  of  Germany. 
Her  linsband  had  left  her  a  faithful  old 
steward,  named  Ilans  Muller,  who  had 
served  the  family  for  forty  years,  and 
irever  married,  becairse  he  could  not  find 
a  wife  sufficiently  dev’Oted  to  the  lloseii- 
burgli  interest.  Under  their  joint  man¬ 
agement,  if  the  family  conld  not  be  ma^ie 
rich,  they  did  not  at  least  look  poor. 
The  best  that  could  be  made  of  old  Itouse 
and  well-worn  furniture,  marshy  field,  and 
nnreclaime<i  forest,  was  accomplished. 
Little  Gertrude  was  kejit  at  home,  to  be 
edncated  by  Madame  and  Father  Ste¬ 
phen,  wlyo  came  down  from  his  poor 
inountain-eoiivent  every  month  to  oon- 
fess  the  family,  and  carry  back  a  supply 
■of  country  provisions  for  himself  and 
brcliireii,  his  spiriuial  services  being  al¬ 
ways  paid  in  kind,  for  mont^y  was  scarce 
at  the  foot  ot*  U>e  Carpathians.  Ulrich 
and  Englebert  were  sent  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienua,  the  one  being  heir  to  the 
estate,  and  the  other  intetuled  for  the 
tdiwroh,  as  the  Rosenhurghs  had  connec¬ 
tions  of  influence  in  tJiat  quarter. 

Gertrude  was  then  in  her  eleventh 
year,  a  girl  of  small  growth,  but  pnettj' 
and  good.  She  had  come  into  the  funily 
a  mere  infant,  and  Madame  Uosenburgh, 
having  ao  daughter  of  her  own,  took  ^le 


orphan  girl  to  her  heart,  and  occasionally 
boasted  that  she  would  bring  up  a  good 
wife  for  her  son.  If  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  pastry,  pickling,  and  all  manner 
of  household  affairs,  constituted  the  good¬ 
ness  of  a  spouse — and  it  does  go  some 
way — Gertrude  already  promised  to  be¬ 
come  the  best  of  helpmates  ;  but  that,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  very  little  reading,  and 
some  practice  on  the  spinet,  were  all  the 
accomplishments  of  which  she  or  her 
instructors  ever  dreamed.  Ulrich  was 
eighteen,  and  Englebert  two  years  young¬ 
er.  Though  so  near  in  age,  thero  was 
little  personal  resemblance  between  the 
brothers,  and  still  less  of  character.  Ul¬ 
rich  was  so  strikingly  handsome,  as  to 
be  distinguished  for  that  fact  among  the 
fifteen  hundred  students  of  his  Univer¬ 
sity.  Gay  and  ardent,  witty  and  thought¬ 
less,  his  class-fellows  said  he  should  have 
been*  born  in  France  rather  than  in  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  but  the  steadiest  among  them  liked 
his  company,  and  the  most  impertinent 
did  not  care  to  provoke  him.  Englebert, 
on  the  contrary,  just  escaped  plainness, 
and  was  every  inch  an  Austrian ;  cautious 
by  nature,  slow  by  habit,  always  likely 
to  make  a  respectable,  but  never  a  bril¬ 
liant  figure.  lie  was  fond  of  distinction, 
wealth,  and  .all  the  world’s  good  things, 

'  if  they  could  be  had  cheap,  but  not  at  all 
disposed  to  run  risks  or  overexert  him¬ 
self.  Both  the  Rosenhurghs  were  good 
-  sons  to  their  widowed  mother,  good 

•  brothers  to  little  Gertrude,  and  good 

•  young  masters  to  all  the  servants  and 
peasints;  but,  from  the  baroness  to  the 
woodman,  everbody  loved  the  hand.sorae, 
gay  Ulrich  best,  and  thought  Providence 
had  done  quite  right  in  making  him  heir 
to  the  estate.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 

■  Englebert  thought  so  too.  Ulrich’s  high 
spirit  and  superior  energy  gave  him  the 
i  command  far  more  than  his  seniority ; 
i  besides,  ho  h.ad  a  nob'e,  generous  disposi- 
,  tion,  which  made  him  the  constant  friend 
^  and  helper  of  his  younger  brother,  and 
‘  bound  the  latter  to  him  by  ties  of  pride 
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and  affection.  There  was  not  much  com¬ 
panionship  between  them.  Thtir  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  different,  and  that  d  f- 
fereiice  grew  wider  »ith  alvancing  years. 
TJirch  preferred  public  amusements  and 
gay  society;  Englebert  hked  quitt  even¬ 
ings,  country  rambles,  g'zing  at  old  pic¬ 
tures,  and  attempts  at  drawirg ;  yet  few 
brothers  agreed  be  ter,  and  none  were 
more  r*-ady  to  stand  by  each  other. 

Their  lime  at  the  University  pjissed 
with  «s  little  adventure  as  that  of  most 
students  in  Vienni.  Ulr  ch  got  into  eev- 
er«l  scrapes,  but  they  were  not  serious, 
fonght  two  duels  without  any  bad  conse¬ 
quence,  and  came  home  w’ith  his  broiher 
every  vac  it'on-time  to  find  Gertrude  grow¬ 
ing  taller  and  prettier,  the  baroness  proud¬ 
er  of  her  exploits  in  the  domestic  line,  and 
the  old  castle  duller  than  ever.  Stil', 
there  was  no  fretting  agsin-t  the  family 
arrangement.  The  young  he’r  of  Ro-en- 
burgh  stood  quite  prepared  to  marry  his 
destined  br  de  at  the  clo‘e  of  his  coll-ge  ’ 
course.  Gertrude  never  imagined  thst 
ary  thing  else  was  possib  e  for  her. 
Between  her  duti  ul  sons  and  notable 
daughter- in -Uw,  Madame  Rosenburgh 
was  one  of  the  be-t-contented  widows 
within  sight  of  the  Carpathians.  Ttiere 
was  but  one  difficulty  in  her  family,  and 
that  was  with  the  q  liet,  cautious  Engle¬ 
bert,  who  did  not  like  to  be  made  a  priest. 
The  Rosenburghs  belonged  to  the  pre- 1 
vailing  religion  of  Austri  ♦,  and  were  sound 
Catholic Englebert  sai  1  he  never  wou  d 
have  the  vocation  requisite  for  holy  or- ' 
ders  ;  he  could  serve  the  Church,  himself, ' 
and  his  family  much  better  if  they  would  ! 
only  allow  him  to  be  a  painter.  An  art-  ^ 
ist  in  Vienna  had  told  him  he  had  tal¬ 
ents.  He  showed  sketches  of  two  broken 
bridges,  a  ruined  castle,  and  a  wind-mill, 
whiuh  half  his  class  had  admired,  and  re¬ 
minded  the  baroness  that  painters  some¬ 
times  lived  at  court,  and  w’ere  counted 
great  men.  Madame  Rosenburgh  had 
never  heard  of  any  nobleman’s  son  be¬ 
coming  an  artist ;  neither  had  Father  Ste¬ 
phen,  nor  Hans  Muller.  So  the  subject 
remained  an  open  question,  debated  in  the 
long  evenings,  every  vacation-time,  be¬ 
tween  the  above-mentioned  trio  and  the 
two  brothers,  for  Ulrich,  as  usual,  took 
Englebert’s  part;  and  the  latter  quietly 
sketched  away  from  season  to  season, 
lounged  in  every  studio  to  which  he  could 
get  admission,  and  entered  cautious  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  gown  and  surplice. 


Thus  occupied,  Englebert  scarcely  ob¬ 
served,  till  it  became  the  talk  and  w’onder 
of  his  fellow-students,  the  unaccountable 
change  which  passed  over  Ulrich  as  their 
University  studies  drew  to  a  close.  Ilis 
buoyant  and  boundless  spirits,  so  long  the 
joy  of  every  student-company,  were  now 
checkered  by  fits  of  gloomy  and  absent 
thought.  He  excused  himself  from  the 
merry  gatherings  w’hich  had  been  his  de¬ 
light,  cared  for  neither  ball  nor  theater, 
yet  often  went  out  alone  in  the  evening, 
nobody  knew  where.  Some  said  it  was 
an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  had  all  come 
out  of  a  masquerade  at  the  last  c.arnival, 
where  ITIrich  had  his  fortune  told  by  a 
beautiful  gipsy,  and  they  heard  it  whis¬ 
pered  she  was  an  Italian  countess.  Others 
averred  he  had  got  entangled  w’ith  the 
Rosicrucians.  That  ancient  order  of 
quacks,  or  what  you  will,  had  waked  up 
once  more,  as  so  many  trampled-out  tra¬ 
ditions  did  liefore  the  first  heavings  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  made  Vienna 
its  head-quarters,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  old-school  nobles  and  the  orthdox 
clergy.  The  W'ell-meaning,  but  not  very 
clear-headed  monarch,  Joseph  II.,  having 
got  rid  of  his  mother’s  management,  and 
resolved  to  bring  in  the  millennium  at 
once,  patronized  them  in  common  with  all 
people  with  extraordinary  pretensions  ; 
.and  they  were  said  to  raise  ghosts  and 
foretell  events  with  more  than  usual  fat- 
cility  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  cas¬ 
tle.  Ulrich’s  solitary  walks  were  taken 
in  that  direction,  but,  Iwyond  this,  the 
vigilance  and  curiosity  of  the  students 
could  make  no  discoverjr.  Englebert  once 
ventured  to  question  him,  but  he  show'ed 
such  unwonted  anger  at  his  interference, 
that  the  younger  brother,  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  preference  for  a  quiet  life,  made  up 
bis  mind  to  let  the  secret  alone. 

Both  brothers  took  res|)ectable  degrees 
as  Bachelors  of  Art,  took  leave  of  their 
College  friends,  and  were  packing  up 
clothes  and  books  in  the  fast-falling  twi¬ 
light,  to  set  out  for  Rosenburgh  Castle 
next  morning. 

“  We’ll  go  home,  brother,”  said  Ulrich, 
waking  out  of  one  of  his  absent  fits — the 
house-porter  afterward  recollected  that  a 
foreign-looking  page  had  brought  him  a 
letter  that  afternoon — “we’ll  go  home,  and 
you  will  be  an  artist,  if  you  like.  I  wish 
you  had  been  born  to  inherit  the  estate, 
and  marry  Gertrude.” 

“Don’t  you  like  to  marry  her,  brother?” 
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eaid  Englebcrt,  as  a  suspicion  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  carnival  story  crossed  his 
mind. 

“  I  will  marry  her,”  cried  Ulrich,  reso¬ 
lutely,  as  if  somebody  had  been  advising 
him  to  the  contrary.  It  was  my  father’s 
last  command ;  it  is  the  wish  of  my  mother’s 
heart ;  Gertrude  is  a  good  girl,  and  has  no 
other  provision.” 

“  Ilut  don’t  you  like  Gertrude  ?”  in¬ 
quired  his  brother. 

“  Of  course  I  do — everybody  ought  to 
like  a  good,  pretty,  industrious  young 
woman.  But,  Knglebert,  don’t  lock  that 
portmanteau  ;  I  am  going  to  the  next 
street,  to  get  a  present  of  tobacco  for  old 
linns  ;  it  will  make  his  heart  merry  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  yonder,  when  there 
is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  moan  of 
the  wind,  and  the  hum  of  the  spinning- 
wheels.  I’ll  l)e  back  before  supper.”  And 
seizing  his  hat,  Ulrich  darted  down  stairs 
at  his  usual  rapid  pace. 

Englebcrt  lit  his  lamp,  and  read  and 
sketched  till  the  streets  of  Vienna  began 
to  grow  quiet,  but  Ulrich  did  not  come 
back.  At  length,  he  went  out  and  inqtiired 
for  him  at  the  tobacconist’s ;  but  Ulrich 
had  not  been  there.  He  called  at  the 
lodging  of  his  student-friends;  none  of 
them  had  seen  him.  The  night  passed, 
the  morning  came,  and  still  no  ap|H‘arance 
of  Ulrich.  The  police  were  applied  to, 
and  their  machinery  set  in  motion.  Every 
place,  of  good  and  evil  fame,  in  the  city 
was  searched.  The  young  baron  w’as  ad¬ 
vertised  for  far  and  wide — the  Danube 
itself  was  searched;  but  from  the  moment 
he  left  his  brother  and  the  packing-up,  all 
trace  or  token  of  Ulrich  Koseuburgh  was 
lost. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  and  bewildered 
heart  that  Englebcrt  went  home  M-ithout 
his  brother.  The  unaccountable  manner  of 
ITlrich’s  disappearance  wrought  strangely 
on  the  secluded  household  of  the  cas¬ 
tle.  Neither  Madame  llosen burgh  nor 
Gertrude  could  believe  it  for  some  time. 
Ulrich  was  playing  his  friends  a  trick  ;  he 
had  gone  on  an  excursion,  and  would 
soon  come  back.  But  when  weeks  and 
months  had  passed  away,  and  still  no  re¬ 
turn,  no  intelligence,  Gertrude  came  down 
one  morning  and  told  the  baroness  that 
Ulrich  was  dead,  for  she  had  seen  him  in 
her  dream,  dressed  as  he  used  to  be,  but 
lying  in  a  strange-lookin^  coffin.  From 
that  time,  a  dreary  despair  fell  on  them  ; 
the  hope  and  anchor  of  both  lives  was 


gone ;  and  with  the  consciousness  of  her 
great  loss,  a  dark  suspicion  of  her  remain¬ 
ing  son  crept  into  Madame  Kosenburgh’s 
mind.  The  removal  of  his  elder  brother 
must  leave  him  heir  of  the  inheritance. 
He  alone  had  been  with  Ulrich  when  the 
latter  so  suddenly  disappeared  in  Vienna, 
and  his  account  of  the  circumstance  was 
at  once  vague  and  improbable.  Engle- 
bert’s  home  was  thus  rendered  no  longer 
tenantable  for  him.  The  strongest  af¬ 
fections  of  his  nature  had  been  given  to 
Ulrich ;  he  missed  him  night  and  day ; 
the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  his  fate 
made  himself  neither  heir  nor  younger  son 
— and  feeling  himself  grievously  wronged 
by  the  suspicions  which  his  mother  could 
not  conceal,  he  scarcely  asked  her  con¬ 
sent  to  go  and  study  painting  in  Italy. 
Thus  bereft  of  both  her  children,  the 
baroness  sought  consolation  in  the  ob¬ 
servances  and  austerities  of  her  Church, 
as  one  on  whose  house  a  strange  judg¬ 
ment  had  fallen.  Gertrude  followed  her 
example ;  so  did  the  elder  servants. 
Father  Stephen  found  it  expedient  to 
come  and  reside  with  them  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  director,  and  a  monastic  gloom  set¬ 
tled  on  the  halls  of  llosenburgh. 

Years  passed  away.  The  baroness 
grew  old  and  infirm  ;  Gertrude  withered 
into .  German  spinsterhood  ;  Hans  Muller 
went  home  to  his  old  master ;  Father  Ste¬ 
phen  made  his  own  last  confession,, and 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  a  younger 
monk.  Englebert  von  Kosenburgh  be¬ 
came,  not  a  great  artist,  for  that  was  not 
in  him,  but  a  first-class  portrait-painter, 
who  put  crow’ned  heads  and  court  beau¬ 
ties  on  canvas,  to  their  own  and  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  entire  satisfaction.  While  he  was 
growing  to  that  hight  in  the  profession, 
the  French  Revolution  had  come  like  an¬ 
other  deluge,  changing  the  face  of  things ; 
no  Pope  had  been  left  in  Rome,  no  Doge 
in  Venice,  no  lady  at  Loretto. 

Old  prisons  had  been  opened,  old  palaces 
turned  out,  but  the  peace  of  Amiens  had 
just  been  signed,  and  there  was  to  be  an 
everlasting  settlement  of  Europe.  People 
supposed  it  to  have  already  commenced 
at  Vienna,  where  Francis,  afterward  known 
as  the  First  of  Mettemich’s  subjects,  had 
made  a  new  empire  of  his  old  Austria. 
There  the  rich  and  idle  assembled  out  of 
every  corner  where  they  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  French  and  the  war ;  and  good 
society,  with  its  beauty  and  fashion,  card- 
tables  and  scandal  was  fully  reestablished. 
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One  of  the  brightest  stars  in  that  recon-  she  ever  remain  longer  than  six  weeks. 
Btriicted  heaven  was  the  Countess  of  Secondly,  that  wherever  she  w’ent,  on 
Falkenstein.  Though  no  longer  young,  journey  or  excursion,  visit  or  pilgrimage — 
she  was  still  beautiful,  with  that  half-  and  tbe  countess  being  a  good  Catholic, 
eastern  beauty  peculiar  to  the  daughters  took  some  trips  of  the  latter  kind — there 
of  old  Venice,  where  she  was  born.  Tall,  went  with  her  a  huge  trunk,  covered  with 
stately,  and  slender,  she  had  a  clear  brown  black  leather,  bound  with  iron,  and  never 
complexion ;  eyes  at  once  soft  and  bril-  known  to  be  opened.  Servants  had  been 
liant ;  hair  in  whose  lustrous  blackness  bribed  and  lovers  sworn  to  discover  its 
Time  had  yet  sown  no  gray  ;  a  winning  contents  ;  the  curio.sity  of  the  bean  monde 
smile ;  and  a  hand  which  might  have  served  is  powerful ;  but  the  best  directed  efforts 
Hebe  when  presenting  Jupiter  his  cup.  had  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  Theanxi- 
The  countess  was  accomplished  as  well  as  ous  circle  got  no  further  than  ingenious 
fair ;  she  danced  superbly,  sang  divinely,  speculations.  Some  said  she  kept  her 
had  talk  for  artists,  wits,  and  poets.  The  convent  habiliments,  together  with  her 
splendor  of  her  jewels,  and  the  elegance  shroud  and  other  instruments  of  penance, 
of  her  costume,  were  said  to  be  envied  by  there ;  some,  that  it  was  filled  with  the 
ladies  of  the  imperial  family.  Her  charms  private  papers  of  the  late  Count  Falken- 
were  known  to  have  broken  the  hearts  of  stein,  who  had  been  an  employe  of  Prince 
an  admiring  host,  beginning  with  archbi-  Kaunitz,  in  his  j’outh ;  some  that  the 
shops,  and  ending  with  barons  of  the  Holy  archives  of  her  \  enetian  ancestors  were 
Roman  Empire  ;  yet  such  was  the  dignity  treasured  up  in  that  trunk ;  and  if  so,  they 
of  her  manner  and  the  prudence  of  her  must  have  been  very  heavy  records,  for  all 
deportment,  that  even  in  a  city  believed  the  porters  that  ever  lifted  it  agreed  on  its 
to  be  its  native  seat,  gossip  could  find  no-  weight  being  no  trifle, 
thing  to  tell  concerning  the  countess.  The  trunk  was  an  old  subject,  and  a 

she  had  been  twice  married :  first,  to  an  very  unsatisfactory  one ;  so  was  Madame 
Italian;  and  secondly,  to  an  Austrian  Falkenstein’s  inovings.  From  capital  to 
count.  Both  her  husbands  were  old  men  ;  capital,  and  from  watering-place  to  water- 
and  in  departing  this  life,  they  had  both  ing-place,  she  generally  made  the  tour  of 
left  her  solid  consolations.  From  the  fashionable  Eurojie  once  a  year.  But 
Italian,  she  inherited  certain  silk-growing  something  new  at  length  began  to  be 
estates  in  Lombardy.  Tlie  Austrijin  had  heard  regarding  the  Countess ;  shrewd 
endowed  her  with  broad  lands  and  a  people  were  predicting  a  third  change  of 
baroni.al  mansion  in  the  county  which  sup-  her  name,  and  all  Vienna  were  envying, 
plied  his  title;  and  Madame  Falkenstein  criticising,  and  inquiring  after  the  fort u- 
had  remained  faithful  to  his  memory,  nate  artist,  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
though  her  weeds  had  been  cast  off  for  made  at  Florence,  and  who  li.ad  followed 
almost  seven  summers.  Regarding  the  in  her  train  to  the  Austrian  capital, 
lady’s  early  history,  nothing  certain  was  Every  body  knew'  him  as  the  painter  V'’on 
known  ;  there  was  a  vague  tradition  float-  Emsgraff,  whose  portraits  were  universally 
ing  through  Vienna  that  she  came  of  a  admired.  He  was  neither  rich  nor  strik- 
noble  but  reduced  Venetian  family,  who  ingly  handsome,  a  man  within  sight  of 
had  placed  her  in  a  convent,  by  way  of  forty,  said  to  l>e  nobly  bom,  but  separated 
provision  ;  but  how'  she  managed  to  get  from  his  family  for  reasons  not  to  be  found 
pack  into  the  world,  could  not  be  ascer-  out ;  and  the  never-ceasing  w'onder  of  all 
tained.  men  was,  what  Madame  Falkenstein  saw 

Nobody  ever  accused  the  countess  of  in  him  to  charm  her. 
eccentricity.  She  presented  a  charming  There  is  nothing  more  diflicult  to  define 
example  of  doing  as  Rome  did,  on  all  oc-  than  the  special  attractions  with  which 
casions,  and  W'as  therefore  esteemed  a  Cupid  tips  his  arrows  for  the  fairer  jiart  of 
pattern  of  propriety ;  yet  there  w’ere  two  mankind.  A  score  of  deserving  objects 
p.articular8  in  Madame  Falkenstein’s  con-  m.ay  come  begging  for  a  lady’s  heart,  and 
duct  at  which  people  had  wondered  till  find  no  charity ;  yet  somebody  not  a  whit 
thejr  got  tired  of  that  exercise,  and  of  better,  or,  it  may  l>e,  much  worse,  calls 
which  explanations  had  been  attempted  some  morning,  and  carries  it  aw-ay.  There 
by  every  body  but  herself.  First,  it  w.as  must  be  a  luck  in  these  things ;  so  thought 
s-aid,  that  neither  in  her  town-house,  her  the  painter,  when  Madame  Falkenstein, 
country-castle,  nor  any  where  else,  would  after  being,  induced  by  the  persuasions  of 
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a  jjood-natured  cardinal  to  give  him  a 
sitting,  became,  first,  his  zealous  patron, 
then  his  attached  friend,  and  finally  the 
lady  of  his  devoirs,  with  whom  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  favorable  hearing. 
IIow  much  he  had  insinuated,  served,  and 
flattered,  in  the  progress  of  his  promotion, 
may  be  guessed  only  by  a  lady’s  man  of 
first-rate  practice.  Others  liad  paid  as 
humble  homage,  but  not  to  such  purpose. 
Had  his  cold,  cautious  nature  the  charm  of 
contrast  for  the  fervid,  jealous  tempera¬ 
ment  which  still  flashed  at  times  in  her 
Venetian  eyes  ?  or  was  the  secret  of  his 
success  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
suitor  w’as  no  captive,  but  a  free  man,  and 
had  lost  neither  his  heart  nor  his  head  by 
the  business  ?  In  that  ancient  and  admir¬ 
able  game  of  love-making,  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  equal  to  this  freedom.  The  man 
who  enjoys  it  has  ten  to  one  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  party ;  and  so  it  was  that  the  not 
very  handsome,  not  very  rich,  not  very 
talented  artist,  courted,  followed,  flattered, 
but  did  not  love,  the  beautiful,  brilliant, 
and  wealthy  Countess  of  Falkenstein. 

There  was  a  girl  who  used  to  watch 
goats  and  knit  within  sight  of  her  father’s 
cottage  beside  the  Upper  Danube,  when 
he  was  sketching  there,  and  all  the  prin¬ 
cesses  ho  ever  had  the  honor  of  painting 
got  her  portrait ;  but  such  an  alliance  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  by  one  who  could 
call  himself  Emsgraff,  and  had  a  nobler 
name  to  boast.  As  he  grew  older  a>id 
wiser  in  the  world’s  wavs,  Englebert  von 
Kosenburgh  discovered  that  it  would 
never  do  for  the  heir  apparent  of  his  an- 
cietit  house  to  follow  the  profession  of  an 
artist  with  his  name  and  lineage  blazoned 
to  the  w'orld.  A  great  deal  of  question 
and  remark  must  be  the  conse<pience, 
which  suited  neither  his  caution  nor  his 
pride.  Among  the  many  unemployed 
titles  of  his  family  was  that  of  Emsgraff, 
or  Lord  of  the  Ems,  from  some  real  or 
imaginary  conquest  made  on  that  river  in 
the  feudal  times.  The  younger  sons  had 
l>een  accustomed  to  bear  it  in  the  flourish¬ 
ing  days  of  the  Rosenburghs ;  and  Engle¬ 
bert  reclaimed  their  ancient  honors  by 
taking  it  for  his  name  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  paint  portraits.  To  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  he  was  lord  of  the  lonely  castle  and 
forest-land;  might  have  called  himself 
baron  any  day  with  that  poor  and  much- 
encumbered  estate.  On  the  mystery  of 
his  brother’s  disap]>carance,  time  had 
throw’n  no  light.  Last  time  he  visited  the 


baroness,  now  fallen  into  dotage,  she  asked 
when  he  would  bring  Ulrich  home.  Ger¬ 
trude  watched  him  wherever  he  went 
about  the  castle,  and  the  old  servants  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  a  troubled  conscience  that 
w'ould  not  let  him  stay  longer  in  its  dull¬ 
ness  and  poverty.  Poor  as  well  as  dull 
had  the  old  home  of  the  Rosenburghs  be¬ 
come  by  the  death  of  Hans  Muller  and 
the  incai)acity  of  the  baroness.  Engle¬ 
bert  was  not  the  man  to  take  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  ancestral  estate  under  such 
circumstances.  In  common  with  many  of 
slow  and  steady  order,  he  had  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  finery  and  ihe  pride  of 
life.  To  live  in  one  of  the  noble  mansions 
of  Vienna,  and  flourish  at  court  as  the 
Baron  von  Rosenburgh,  with  fortune  and 
ap|)endagcs  becoming  that  dignity,  would 
have  suited  his  taste  exactly.  Ilis  profes¬ 
sional  gains  were  considerable,  but  he 
spent  them,  and  despised  the  mode  of  their 
coming ;  and  when  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  the  silk-growing  lands  in  Lombardy, 
and  the  still  more  ample  estates  in  b'alken- 
stein,  might  be  made  his  by  the  blessing 
of-  the  Church,  who  can  wonder  that  ho 
followed  up  his  advantage  with  all  the 
energy  and  resolution  possible  for  such  a 
prudent  general?  No  day  elapsed  with¬ 
out  his  humble  duty  being  done  in  Vien¬ 
nese  fashion,  at  her  toilet,  in  her  boudoir, 
or  beside  her  chariot  in  the  I*rater.  No 
wish  of  hers,  whether  expressed  or  under¬ 
stood,  was  left  ungratitied,  no  command 
unfulfilled  ;  but  he  avoided  all  mention  of 
his  history  and  family,  lest  some  suspicion, 
like  that  which  troubled  his  mother’s  peace, 
might  enter  the  mind  of  the  countess ; 
made  great  but  circumspect  endeavors  to 
fathom  the  mystery  of  the  trunk  and  the 
traveling;  .and  deferred  the  all-important 
question,  partly  to  get  his  mind  at  rest  on 
those  important  subjects,  and  partly  to 
throw  the  handkerchief  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty. 

There  are  no  worse  managers  of  love- 
afluirs  than  cautious  men,  particularly 
when  they  have  to  deal  with  characters 

aosito  to  their  own.  That  very  gener- 
ip  which  was  to  make  Englebert’s  con¬ 
quest  complete,  roused  the  je.alousy  of 
Madame  Falkcnstein’s  Italian  nature,  and 
made  her  set  a  keen  but  silent  watch  on 
all  his  proceedings.  Madame  had  a  maid 
named  Constanza.  Like  her  mistress,  she 
h.ad  been  born  beside  the  lagoons,  and 
was  a  true  Venetian.  Her  ago  w-as  the 
same,  but  she  had  not  worn  so  well,  per- 
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haps  because  nature  had  not  been  so  liberal 
to  her,  for  Constanza  never  could  have 
been  pretty.  A  rough  and  now  M’rinkled 
skin,  a  wide  mouth,  with  thin  lips,  a  pair 
of  fierce  black  eyes,  with  a  most  decided 
squint,  and  a  nose  long  and  sharp  as  the 
beak  of  the  old  Roman  eagle,  did  not 
form  an  agreeable  contour ;  but  Constanza 
was  an  Italian  w’oman,  and  could  therefore 
look  out  for  lovers,  lay  snares,  coquette, 
and,  if  need  were,  intrigue  as  keenly  as 
the  brightest  beauty  in  the  land.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  madame’s  nurse ;  had 
been  brought  up  w’ith  her  in  the  family 
palace  hard  by  the  church  of  St.  Mark ; 
came  with  her  from  Venice,  and  served 
her  faithfully  through  her  marriages  and 
travels ;  had  her  entire  confidence,  and 
w'as  believed  to  know  the  secret  of  the 
trunk,  though  nobody  had  been  bold 
enough  to  tempt  her  fidelity  by  either 
bribe  or  question.  To  this  confidante  of 
many  years,  the  Countess  imparted  her 
suspicions.  Did  this  mere  artist  dare  to 
trifle  with  her  ?  Was  his  allegiance 
growing  cold?  Had  his  eye  found  an¬ 
other  star  ?  Constanza  would  take  notes, 
and  observe  his  comings  and  goings. 

Ill  betide  the  power  which  has  made 
mischief  between  maid  and  mistress,  and 
ladies  of  every  degree,  since  men  began 
to  be  faithless !  Constanza  did  take  notes 
at  first  dutifully  for  the  Countess,  but  by 
and  by  it  was  for  herself.  Among  his 
other  abilities  for  getting  through  this  I 
world  with  credit,  Englebert  was  blessed 
with  a  quick  eye ;  it  made  him  aware  that 
the  black  erratic  orbs  of  the  waiting-wo¬ 
man  followed  all  his  movements,  and  he 
naturally  concluded  that  her  heart  had 
fallen  before  the  attractions  which  her 
mistress  had  found  so  irresistible.  The 
conquest  W'as  not  one  to  boast  of,  but 
Constanza  knew  all  that  concerned  the 
Countess,  and  he  had  learned  from  wicked 
wits,  perhaps  from  experience,  that  seldom 
does  woman’s  faith  or  friendship  hold  out 
against  delicate  attentions.  Accordingly, 
the  delicate  attentions  were  paid,  sparing¬ 
ly  indeed,  and  altogether  on  the  sly,  for 
the  Falkenstcin  estates  w'ere  not  to  be 
lightly  risked.  There  was  a  glance  for 
Constanza  when  madame  chanced  to  be 
looking  another  way,  a  hasty  compliment 
W'hen  they  met  on  the  stairs,  and  a  pair 
of  gilt  ear-rings  judiciously  presented  when 
the  Countess  w'as  from  home.  The  old 
bird  was  caught  with  the  chaff,  as,  in  spite 
of  the  proverb,  old  birds  are  apt  to  be. 
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Constanza  was  vain  enough  to  imagine 
that  she  had  snared  her  mistress’s  lover. 
There  was  the  charm  of  his  superior  rank, 
the  carrying  on  of  a  secret  intrigue,  which 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  a  true  Venetian,  and 
she  applied  her  mind  to  it  in  goo<l  earnest. 
The  German  Englebert  had  not  c-nlculat- 
ed,  however,  on  the  combustible  materials 
with  which  he  had  undertaken  to  play. 
Regarding  herself  as  the  real,  though  se¬ 
cret  idol  of  his  affections,  the  ancient 
waiting-woman  learned  in  time  to  consider 
her  mistress  a  usurping  riv.al,  and  resented 
the  daily  service  performed  at  her  shrine 
with  a  mixture  of  jealousy  and  imj)erti- 
nence  not  to  be  met  with  except  among 
the  confidential  maids  of  Italy.  How  far 
the  Countess  s.aw  into  the  matter  was 
never  known.  Though  a  Venetian,  she 
was  a  woman  of  the  world,  had  self-com¬ 
mand,  and  great  cause,  as  was  eventually 
proved,  to  bear  with  Constanza. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  apartments 
in  all  Vienna  was  the  dressing-room  which 
Madame  Falkenstein  had  fitted  up  for  her¬ 
self  in  her  own  town-house.  All  the  age 
could  boast  of  interior  decorations  was 
there  —  rich  cabinets,  choice  paintings, 
mirrors  framed  in  porcelain  and  silver, 
hangings  in  which  were  w’oven  pictures 
from  the  classic  poets,  and  a  toilet  appara¬ 
tus  of  crystal  and  gold,  by  which  Cleopa¬ 
tra  of  Egypt  might  have  dressed.  Engle- 
bert’s  artistic  eye  and  love  of  splendor  had 
often  rejoiced  in  that  room,  and  at  times 
when  the  thought  crossed  him,  a  stealthy 
look  had  been  cast  behind  the  rich  cur¬ 
tains  for  that  mysterious  trunk.  It  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  perhaps  had  no  ex¬ 
istence  except  in  Vienna  gossip ;  but  there 
was  a  large  closet,  opening  beside  the 
dressing-table,  dimly  lighted,  and  looking 
blank  and  bare.  He  had  never  been 
within,  but  had  caught  glimpses  of  a  large 
crucifix,  and  a  massive  object  covered 
with  black,  w'hich  he  took  to  be  an  altar, 
and  presumed  it  was  madame’s  private 
phapel.  Opposite  that  closet-door,  Engle¬ 
bert  was  seated  one  forenoon,  when  every 
body  was  preparing  for  the  carnival.  The 
Countess  sat  at  her  toilet,  conversing 
about  masks  and  costumes,  while  Con¬ 
stanza  braided  her  long  hair,  in  the  strictly 
classic  fashion  w’hich  w’as  then  the  rage  in 
Paris. 

“  Should  I  ever  attempt  to  paint  Venus 
at  her  toilet,  she  will  have  such  hair,”  said 
the  artist ;  and  the  compliment  was  but 
the  utterance  of  his  thoughts,  for  the  locks 
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of  Beauty’s  qneen  could  not  have  been 
more  abundant,  soft,  and  shininp. 

“  It’s  growing  gray,”  cried  Constanza, 
with  the  very  triumph  of  malice  in  her 
look  and  tone,  holding  up  between  her 
fingers  two  hairs  which  she  had  just  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  ends  of  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  white. 

Whatever  the  CountesB  might  have  tol¬ 
erated,  this  went  Imyond  her  patience. 
There  was  a  momentary  flash  like  summer¬ 
lightning  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she  said  in 
a  calm  and  haughty  tone :  “  Go,  Constan- 
za,  and  send  Magdaline  here ;  she  shall 
dress  my  hair  in  future.” 

If  ever  there  was  wrath  too  deep  for 
utterance,  it  appeared  in  the  waiting- 
maid’s  look  as  she  left  the  room  w’ith  a 
threatening  gesture  toward  the  closet- 
door,  which  Madame  Falkenstein  did  not 
see,  but  it  chilled  Englebert’s  blood. 
What  did  she  mean  ?  Ilis  glances,  com¬ 
pliments,  ear  rings,  had  extracted  nothing 
but  those  displays  of  awkward  je.alousy 
which  had  amused  him  till  now,  when  he 
felt  convinced  that  it  was  no  longer  safe 
to  pay  attentions  to  Constanza. 

“  Those  people  are  so  ready  to  forget 
themselves,’’  said  the  Countess,  speaking 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  discompose 
her.  “  Constanza  has  been  a  useful  wait¬ 
ing-woman,  but  something  seems  to  dis¬ 
turb  her  mind  of  late  ;  sometimes  I  fear  the 
poor  woman's  senses  are  leaving  her. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Herr  Emsgraff  ?” 

Englebert’s  caution  never  left  him.  lie 
assured  the  Countess  that  he  had  scarcely 
observed  her  maid,  and  could  therefore 
give  no  opinion  on  the  subject ;  on  which 
Madame  Falkenstein  recurred  to  her 
former  conversation.  JVIagdaline,  her  se¬ 
cond  maid  proceeded  with  the  braiding ; 
and  the  painter  went  home,  determined 
to  make  a  bold  stroke,  and  declare  himself 
on  his  very  next  visit,  before  Constanza 
had  time  to  ruin  his  prospects,  llis  reso¬ 
lution  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  when  Ute-a  tete  with  the  Coun¬ 
tess  in  her  boudoir.  Lovers  were  requir¬ 
ed  to  talk  of  flames  and  threaten  suicide 
in  those  days.  Englebert  w’ent  very  re¬ 
spectably  through  the  whole  ritual  of  des¬ 
pair,  and  his  destiny  was  propitious. 
Softened,  perhaps,  by  the  sight  of  her  first 
gray  hairs,  Maaame  Falkenstein  listened 
as  favorably  as  could  be  expected  from  a 
well-dowered  and  much-courted  widow. 
She  declared  her  intention  of  founding  a 
convent,  and  retiring  into  it  from  the  sins 


and  follies  of  the  world,  spoke  with  a  sigh 
of  her  fading  youth  and  her  solitary  con¬ 
dition,  hinted  that  she  was  not  quite  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  merits  of  Herr  EmsgrafiT; 
in  short,  she  gave  him  leave  to  hojie  with 
a  sentimental  propriety  that  would  have 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  Madame  de  Genlis. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  painter  pressed  his 
suit  day  after  day  with  becoming  fervor ; 
his  mind  was,  moreover,  relieved  by  the 
decided  reformation  wrought  on  Constan¬ 
za.  Her  sin  against  madame’s  dignity 
w’as  too  great  to  be  easily  forgiven,  and 
she  had  been  kept  at  needle-work  in  a 
back-room,  by  way  of  penance,  while  the 
less  presuming  Magdalin6  officiated  in  her 
stead.  How  the  confidential  maid  retriev¬ 
ed  her  position,  was  not  for  a  gentleman 
to  know  exactly,  but  never  was  waiting- 
woman  more  improved  by  a  short  seques¬ 
tration  ;  the  airs  of  rivalry  were  gone,  her 
demeanor  to  her  mistress  was  edifyingly 
humble,  her  eye  never  so  much  as  wan¬ 
dered  in  Englebert’s  direction,  and  the 
prudent  suitor  took  care  to  be  perfectly 
unconscious  of  her  existence. 

Some  time  before  that  carnival,  the 
Princess  Lieven  had  come  to  carry  on 
fashionable  life  and  Russian  diplomacy  in 
the  Austrian  capital,  as  she  did  in  many  a 
capital  beside,  and  the  city  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  grand  bal  masque  given 
at  her  mansion  on  the  evening  of  the  po¬ 
pular  festival.  The  Court  were  to  be  pre¬ 
sent,  and  the  principal  rooms  were  there¬ 
fore  kept  select,  but  every  body  who  came 
in  costume  had  free  admittance  to  the 
outer  apartments;  and  as  complete  disguise 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  there  was  great 
anticipation,  and  a  deal  of  subsequent  gos¬ 
sip.  Madame  Falkenstein  was  one  of  the 
invited  guests.  She  contrived  to  obtain  a 
card  for  Herr  Emsgraff  also,  but  made  it 
a  point  to  conceal  her  intended  character 
and  costume  from  the  painter,  who,  of 
course,  declared  that  he  would  recognize 
her  under  any  disguise.  His  own  appear¬ 
ance  was  to  be  made  as  a  crusader ;  he 
had  provide<l  himself  with  knightly  armor, 
and  studied  the  part  under  madame’s  di¬ 
rection.  Her  good  taste  and  general  in¬ 
formation  qualified  the  lady  to  give  coun¬ 
sel  in  such  matters,  but  Englebert  had 
another  device  on  which  she  was  not 
consulted.  To  see  the  by  -  play,  and 
give  himself  every  advantage,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  make  his  first  essay  in  the 
costume  of  a  charcoal-burner  from  his 
native  forests,  and  accordingly,  accoutred 
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with  canvas  coat,  wooden  shoes,  and  cap 
of  wild-cat’s  skin,  he  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  festivity.  A  blaze  of  lights,  a  deadlock  of 
carriages,  and  a  crowd  as  if  all  Austria  had 
come  there  to  see,  were  the  outward  signs 
of  the  diplomatic  princess  being  at  home. 
The  throng  of  maskers  was  scarcely 
less  dense  within.  Englebert  danced  with 
nuns,  cracked  carnival  jokes  with  Italian 
bandits,  admired  fine  eyes  which  shone 
through  vizards,  and  at  length  began  to 
think  It  was  time  to  assume  his  superior 
character  and  look  after  the  countess. 

He  lingered  a  moment  in  one  of  the 
outer  rooms,  looking  on  the  motley  crowd 
from  the  curtained  recess  of  a  window, 
and  thinking  of  carnavals  long  ago  w’hen 
he  and  Ulrich  were  at  college.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  hard  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  shrill  voice  said  in  his  ear:  “You 
are  going  to  marry  Madame  Falkenstein — 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  what 
she  keeps  in  her  closet.” 

Englebert  turned  and  saw  a  begging- 
friar  well  got  up,  only  that  he  looked  lazier 
and  dirtier  than  most  of  his  order,  and  no\v 
glided  on  before  him  as  if  to  lead  the  way. 
The  painter  followed ;  he  knew  the  voice 
to  be  that  of  the  reformed  Constanza ;  her 
gesture  at  the  closet-door  crossed  his 
memory,  but  on  he  w'ent,  being  a  man  of 
curiosity  and  courage ;  such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  might  not  come  again.  It  was  carni¬ 
val-time,  and  all  the  city  were  abroad. 
His  guide  conducted  him  through  streets 
and  lanes  he  scarcely  knew,  except  that 
they  led  towards  the  old  castle,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  dark  alley,  unlocked  a  door  in  a 
high  wall,  and  they  entered  a  wild  neglect¬ 
ed  garden,  overgrown  with  long  grass  and 
old  trees,  through  which  the  w’ind  moaned 
as  if  it  had  been  a  church-yard.  A  door  at 
the  end  of  this  garden  opened  on  a  nar¬ 
row  stair  lighted  by  a  loophole  in  the  w'Jill, 
by  which  the  rising  moon  shone  in;  it  led 
directly  into  what  seemed  a  great  cup¬ 
board,  but  on  emerging,  Englebert  found 
it  W’as  one  of  the  richly  inlaid  wardrobes 
he  had  so  often  admirea  in  Madame  Falk- 
enstein’s  magnificent  dressing-room. 

“  I  know  you  don’t  love  me,”  cried  Con- 
stanza,  flinging  off  her  mask ;  “  but  look 
at  this ;  for  all  her  fine  reputation,  it  has 
been  with  her  these  last  twenty  years,  and 
I  never  knew  her  to  forget  the  keys  before. 
Come  in,  and  bring  that  lamp  with  you,” 
she  continued,  as  the  closet  lock  clicked 
under  her  hand. 

Englebert  obeyed.  There  stood  the 
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crucifix,  and  the  massive  black  object  of 
which  he  had  caught  glimpses.  It  was  no 
altar,  but  an  immense  trunk,  long,  old- 
fashioned,  and  bound  with  iron.  Con- 
stanza  darted  to  it,  thrust  in  the  key,  and 
strained  with  all  her  might ;  the  lock  yield¬ 
ed  slowly  with  a  grating  sound  of  rust  and 
disuse.  She  threw  up  the  lid,  and  a  fear 
seemed  to  come  over  her.  There  was  a 
strange  odor  of  strong  and  heavy  per¬ 
fumes,  something  covered  with  three  linen 
sheets. 

“  Lift  them,  and  look  for  yourself,”  she 
cried.  Englebert  did  so ;  and  there,  in 
the  very  dress  he  wore  on  the  evening  of 
his  disappearance,  twenty  years  before, 
covered  with  wh.at  seemed  withered  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  with  the  dry,  fleshless 
look  of  a  mummy,  lay  the  corpse  of  the 
long-lost  Ulrich !  Englebert  was  not  a 
man  of  delicate  nerves,  but  the  horror  of 
the  discovery  overcame  him  ;  he  staggered 
back,  faint  and  sick,  and  leaned  against  the 
wall. 

“  She  murdered  him,”  said  Constanza  in 
a  shrill  whisper  :  “  he  was  a  student,  and 
used  to  come  here  in  the  evenings  the  very 
way  I  brought  you.  The  old  Count  Scor- 
za,  her  first  husband,  was  dying  then  ;  his 
great-grandfather  used  to  deal  with  the 
Jews,  when  they  were  forbidden  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  made  that  stair  for  the  business. 
I  never  knew  this  man’s  name ;  but  he 
would  go  home  and  marry  some  girl  he 
was  promised  to,  in  spite  of  all  she  could 
say ;  and  when  he  came  to  see  her  for  the 
last  time,  she  would  have  him  stay  to  sup¬ 
per  ;  but  he  never  rose  from  the  table. 
There  were  8tr9ng  poisons  m.ade  in  our 
Venice ;  I  know  what  w’cnt  into  the  sauce 
that  night,  which  neither  I  nor  my  mis¬ 
tress  tasted.  She  had  sworn  she  would 
never  part  wdth  him  ;  and  before  midnight, 
old  Barbetta,  who  used  to  live  behind  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  and  do  jobs  of  the  kind 
for  the  Capuchins,  was  at  work  embalm¬ 
ing  the  body.  We  laid  it  in  here  when 
he  had  finished.  It  is  a  family  trunk,  you 
see,  and  came  from  Venice  with  my  mis¬ 
tress’s  wedding-clothes  in  it;  but  they 
used  to  keep  the  books  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  there ;  three  of  her  grand  uncles  were 
clerks  to  it,  and  made  out  most  of  the  se¬ 
cret  warrants  for  executions.  There  it  has 
lain  ever  since.  The  trunk  went  with  us 
wherever  wo  went.  I  have  heard  people 
wondering  at  it,  but  my  mistress  never 
lost  sight  of  it  for  four  and-twenty  hours 
together  till  this  day.  The  old  Count 
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Scorza  died ;  she  was  a  mourning  widow 
for  two  or  three  years;  then  my  lord  of 
Falkenstein  turned  up,  and  never  guessed 
what  sort  of  a  trunk  his  lady  had  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  is  gone  this  many  a  year ; 
and  now  she  says  she  will  put  the  thing 
aw.ay,  for  her  heart  has  found  a  purer  af¬ 
fection.  ll.aven’t  I  done  you  a  charity  ? 
though  I  helped  in  it  all,  and  would  have 
done  anything  for  my  mistress  then ;  she 
h.ad  not  crossed  me ;  but  now  you  may  tell 
the  police,  if  you  like  ;  I  want  nothing  but 
revenge.” 

There  was  an  officer  of  the  secret  police 
waiting  for  Madame  Falkenstein’s  return 
from  the  hal  masque^  where  she  had  ex¬ 
cited  universal  admiration  by  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  her  costume  and  the  elegance  of 
her  performanee  as  the  Sultana  Zobide. 
An  liour  after  her  arrival,  a  carriage 
guarded  by  gens  d’armes  left  the  old- 
Fount  Scorza’s  town-house ;  it  contained 
his  charming  countess,  but  not  her  confi¬ 
dential  maid ;  while  Herr  EmsgraflT  was 
communicating  with  the  police,  she  had 
locked  up  everything,  taken  the  keys  with 
her,  and  disappeared  so  completely,  th.at 
neither  search,  inquiry,  nor  the  ofler  of 
large  rewards  could  obtain  the  slightest 
clue  to  her  hiding-place.  Madame  Falk¬ 
enstein’s  trial  was  strictly  private ;  it  in¬ 
volved  three  noble  families,  and  when 
was  rank  unconsidered  in  Austria  ?  As 
Constanza  could  not  be  found,  there  was 
no  evidence  against  her  but  that  of  her 
own  trunk.  She  attempted  no  defence ; 
but  she  had  been  always  a  liberal  patroness 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  together  with  sundry  Italian  car¬ 
dinals,  interested  themselves  so  warmly  in 


her  favor,  that  she  was  allowed  to  retire 
to  a  Benedictine  convent  in  Venice,  which 
one  of  her  ancestors  had  founded ;  and  it 
is  said  that  a  more  reluctant  nun  never 
took  the  vail.  Her  Falkenstein  estates 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  county  changed  hands  between 
France  and  Austria  as  the  fortunes  of  that 
long  war  went.  Her  maid  was  never 
heard  of,  even  by  the  police ;  but  attached 
to  one  of  the  Italian  regiments  which 
marched  with  the  French  army  on  its 
Russian  c.ampaign,  there  was  a  vivandiire 
so  old,  withered,  and  notable  for  a  fierce 
temper  and  a  bunch  of  rusty  keys  hanging 
from  her  leathern  belt,  that  the  French 
soldiers  called  her  St.  Peter’s  grandmother. 

As  for  the  fortunate  painter,  concerning 
whom  all  Vienna  had  wondered  and  talk¬ 
ed,  he  assisted  at  a  funeral-cei-emony,  j»er- 
formed  by  torchlight,  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Kosenburgh  chapel.  There  were  but  two 
other  mourners — the  once  pretty  Ger¬ 
trude,  now  a  woman  of  middle  age,  and 
the  decrepit  baroness,  saying  she  was  sat¬ 
isfied  .with  Englebert,  for  he  had  brought 
back  Ulrich  at  last.  The  events  of  that 
carnival-night  had  given  him  enough  of 
fashionable  life  and  high  match-making. 
He  retired  to  the  old  family  castle,  in  due 
time  laid  the  baroness  in  the  crypt  beside 
her  eldest  son,  lived  under  Gertrude’s 
management,  went  about  his  lands  like  a 
man  whose  days  w-ere  crossed,  and  died 
when  the  Congress  was  sitting  in  Vienna, 
leaving  among  the  peasantry  a  dark  and 
doubtful  reputation,  for  the  honest  people 
still  Ix'lieve  that  he  h.ad  some  hand  in  the 
disappearance  of  his  lost  brother. 
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Tii.vt  had  been  a  simple-minded  gener¬ 
ation  of  AVelshmen  to  whom  Edward  I. 
presented  his  baby  boy,  who  had  just 
seen  the  light  in  Caernarvon  town,  as  a 
veritable  Prince  of  Wales.  The  victori¬ 
ous  King,  occupied  wdth  affairs  of  state, 
was  sojourning  at  Uhudlan  Castle  when  a 


lucky  messenger  made  his  appearance, 
and  told  the  monarch  that  his  Queen  had 
again  made  him  the  father  of  a  son.  Other 
sons  the  rough-bearded  w.arrior  had  had, 
but  two  had  died,  and  the  sickly  Al- 
phonso  alone  survived.  Tlie  delighted  in¬ 
formant  was  rewarded  after  the  splendid 
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and  indiscriminate  liberality  of  that  rude 
age.  His  pouches  were  crammed  with 
broad  pieces  of  gold  ;  he  was  dubbed 
knight  on  the  spot;  and,  happier  than 
most  modem  knights,  he  was  presented 
with  house  and  land  wherewith  to  sup¬ 
port  the  dignity  so  easily  acquired.  The 
Welshmen  longed  for  a  native  prince. 
For  the  love  of  Eleanor  de  Montfort  their 
last  prince,  Llewellyn,  had  done  homage 
to  the  English  king  in  London,  and  had 
received  from  the  English  king  the  hand 
of  his  bride  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  Not 
to  my  light  pen,  but  to  the  grave  historic 
page  belongs  the  doleful,  later  narrative 
of  the  fierce  fight  for  Wales,  which  scarce¬ 
ly  ended  when  the  remorseless  Edward 
placed  Llewellyn’s  head  on  the  highest  of 
the  high  turrets  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
I  do  not  myself  accept  the  legend  that  the 
simple-minded  mountaineers  promised  to 
submit  to  any  native  born  prince,  and 
when  sliown  the  royal  infant,  at  once 
transferred  to  him  the  promised  alle¬ 
giance.  They,  poor  souls,  would  cling  to 
any  fragment  of  their  banished  independ¬ 
ence,  little  dreaming  how,  in  the  glorious 
future,  that  dependence  would  become 
the  firmer  and  happier  independence  of 
cemente<i  interests  and  united  affections. 
Some  slight  earnest  of  belter  times  there 
might  be  in  this  English  prince  born  in 
that  palace  fortress  which  branded  subjec¬ 
tion  on  their  country,  but  nevertheless 
called  by  the  Welsh  title.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that,  in  the  fir^t  instance  of  all,  it 
was  not  the  eldest  son  of  the  monarch 
who  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  se¬ 
cond.  Alphonso  died  the  same  year,  and 
ever  since  the  eldest  son  of  England  has 
worn,  in  loving  amity,  the  hereditary 
badge  of  the  sister,  or,  rather  the  self-same 
land  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  prince  was 
duly  christened  by  a  Wtlsh  prelate.  The 
Bishop  of  Bangor  received  a  costly  fee 
such  as  never  since  has  gladdened  the 
clerical  heart.  Manors  and  regalities  were 
settled  on  him  in  abundance  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  font,  not  to  mention  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  ferries  across  the  Menai. 

It  is  a  matter  of  nigh  six  hundred  years  | 
ago.  England  was  then  as  low  in  sav¬ 
agery  as  she  is  now  high  in  civilization. 
All  the  possibilities  of  rhetoric  could 
hardly  highten  the  striking  contrasts. 
The  difference  is  as  great  as  between 
marble  in  the  quarry  and  marble  in  the 
statue;  as  between  the  clouded  morn, 
rising  as  if  blood-stained  in  the  fight  with 
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!  evil  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  splendid 
radiance  of  the  meridian  of  one  ot  these 
lovely  days  of  spring.  Nemesis,  that 
sometimes  slumbers  for  centuries,  awoke 
sharp  and  sadden.  She  transferred  to  a 
late  age  the  inestimable  blessings  of  the 
conquest,  but  she  smote  down  the  con¬ 
queror’s  line,  yea,  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  with  an  exceeding  grievous 
blow.  The  lot  of  the  first  Prince  of 
Wales  was  as  baleful  as  the  lot  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Prince  of  Wales  is  blessed.  The 
penalty  has  long  been  paid,  and  the  har¬ 
vest  of  prosperity  and  peace  is  rightfully 
ours.  The  Eumcnides  are  satisfied  w’tth 
something  better  than  Athene’s  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  Last  of  the  Bards,  in  Gray’s 
noble  lyric,  when  from  Snowdon’s  steep 
he  saw  at  last  the  feud  satiated,  faltered 
at  the  unborn  glories  that  crowded  on  his 
soul.  But  neither  far-sighted  poet  nor 
hopeful  patriot  could  have  dreamed  of  the 
modern  days  of  our  Prince  of  Wales, 
when,  through  England  and  the  whole 
British  realm,  and  that  wide  empire  over 
which  the  morning  and  the  evening  star 
ever  shines,  there  was  witnessed  a  pas¬ 
sionate  enthusiasm  and  affection  for  Albert 
Edward  not  exceeded  in  any  phase  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  history. 

In  the  long  and  illustrious  roll  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales  there  occur  the  high 
names  of  some  who  have  never  worn  the 
English  crown,  but  who  lived  long  enough 
to  earn  for  themselves  an  honored  name 
in  English  history,  and  to  enhance  the 
luster  of  the  title  which  they  bore.  First 
and  chief  was  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
Ilis  mother  was  the  heroic  Philippa  of 
Ilainault,  and  the  beautiful  matron,  with 
her  fair  bov,  furnished  to  artists  of  the 
day  a  model  for  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
When  he  was  four  years  old  he  received 
that  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall  which  the 
Princes  of  Wales  have  ever  since  borne, 
being,  moreover,  the  first  duke  created  in 
England.  The  days  of  Edward  III.  are 
justly  regarded  by  our  statesmen  as  a 
grand  epoc  for  our  constitutional  law ; 
and  the  boy  prince,  in  the  absence  of  his 
father,  twice  presided  over  those  j)arlia- 
ments  which,  while  voting  wool  or  coin, 
vindicated  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  the 
disposal  of  their  money.  The  glory  of  the 
Black  Prince  is  chiefly  martial,  and  his  re¬ 
nown  herein  commences  at  an  early  age. 
When  quite  a  child  his  brave  mother  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  run  tournaments,  and  to 
hit  hard,  lie  was  only  sixteen  wben^the 
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great  day  of  Creasy  made  his  military 
fUme  immortal.  Every  reader  of  Frois¬ 
sart — also  every  non-reader  of  Froissart — 
knows  something  of  the  details  of  the 
famous  battle  ;  how  thirty  thousand  Eng¬ 
lish  withstood  four  times  that  number  of 
the  French ;  how  thrice  the  Genoese 
troops  threw  themselves  on  the  Prince’s 
line;  how  King  Edward,  when  he  saw  his 
son  hard  pressed,  with  Spartan  hardihood 
refused  to  come  to  the  rescue  that  the 
glory  might  all  belong  to  his  brave  child ; 
how  the  Moravian  marquis,  and  the 
French  chivalry,  and  the  Bohemian  King, 
and  Philip  of  France  himself  lowered 
their  lances,  abased  their  knighthood, 
bumbled  their  banners  before  the  imperial 
English  bo^.  For  the  first  time,  with 
random  infrequency,  the  cannon,  novel, 
and  untried  engine  in  war,  added  to  the 
roar  of  the  contest,  which  was  neverthe¬ 
less  decided  by  the  battle-ax  and  the  bow. 
From  the  blind  and  vanquished  Bohemian 
King  it  is  said  that  the  Princes  of  Wales 
have  derived  their  ostrich  plume  and  the 
motto  Ich  dien^  but  the  antiquaries,  wor¬ 
thy  men,  can  not  quite  make  up  their 
minds  upon  the  subject.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that,  at  the  ensuing  siege  of  Ca¬ 
lais,  when  Eustace  and  his  seven  brave 
compatriots  were  prepared  for  martyr¬ 
dom,  the  Black  Prince,  strongly  contrast¬ 
ing  with  his  subsequent  conduct  at  Limo¬ 
ges,  anticipated  his  mother  in  interceding 
for  their  lives.  When  the  war  subse¬ 
quently  broke  out  afresh,  the  Prince  com¬ 
manded  in  the  south  of  France,  and  his 
father  in  the  north.  He  took  Narbonne, 
and  men  congratulatingly  told  each  other 
that  “  it  was  a  city  little  less  than  Lon¬ 
don.”  He  met  with  greater  difficulty 
when  he  attacked  Komorantin,  but  he 
swore  by  his  father's  soul  that  he  would 
never  raise  the  siege.  A  crowded  and 
gallant  host,  one  mellow  September  day 
nigh  five  hundred  years  ago,  gathered  in 
locust  swarms  around  the  little  English 
army,  and  prepared  to  sweep  it  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  French  King  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  concluding  a  treaty 
that  might  have  restored  peace  to  his 
bleeding  realm.  Prince  Edward  had 
sense  as  well  as  courage,  and  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  hazard  his  beloved  soldiers  against 
such  overwhelming  odds.  In  an  evil  mo¬ 
ment  King  John  demanded  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  surrender  himself 
and  a  hundred  of  his  knights  as  captives. 
“England  shall  never  pay  ransom  of 


mine,”  was  the  heroic  answer,  and  then 
the  battle  of  Poictiers  commenced.  In 
every  battle,  Napoleon  used  to  say,  there 
are  some  ten  minutes  in  which  the  issue  of 
the  contest  is  practically  settled.  Chandos 
detected  the  critical  moment,  and  with 

[»racticed  generalship  the  Prince  availed 
limself  of  it;  and  though  the  battle 
was  virtually  won  by  high  noon,  the 
the  English  continued  to  ride  down  the 
foe  until,  in  Homeric  phrase,  “  the  sun 
was  set,  and  all  the  paths  were  dim.” 
The  narrative  of  the  Prince’s  knightly 
courtesy  to  his  royal  captives  is  as  memor¬ 
able  as  the  story  of  his  valor.  He  bore 
his  honors  quietly,  as  befits  an  English 
gentleman.  “  Gaudete  Domino  semper,” 
he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
“  iterum  dico  gaudete.”  His  entry  into 
London  after  the  victory,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  reminds  of  that  famous  entry 
which  all  the  world  has  been  talking 
about.  It  took  the  Prince  and  his  royal 
captive,  King  John,  nine  hours  to  per¬ 
form  the  journey  from  the  city  to  the 
Savoy.  We  must  conclude  that  the  hos¬ 
pitable  city  of  Londop  proffered  them  re¬ 
freshments  by  the  way.  The  day  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  marriage  was  another  great  day. 
The  ceremonial  was  performed  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  as  in  the  present 
royal  instance,  at  Windsor.  The  loves  of 
the  Black  Prince  and  the  fair  Countess 
have,  in  their  day,  been  greatly  cele¬ 
brated.  Much  of  legend  and  romance 
clustered  around  their  courtship,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
this  is  lost.  The  Lady  Joan,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  was  a  kinswoman  of 
Edward’s  ;  and  it  was  said  that  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  Dover  at  her  own  home,  after  his 
return  from  Poictiers,  the  Prince  fell  in 
love  with  her.  The  health  of  the  Prince 
can  not  have  been  very  strong,  for  when, 
not  long  after  his  marriage,  he  and  his 
wife  departed  for  Aquitaine,  men  spoke 
gloomily  of  the  little  probability  there 
was  that  he  would  ever  succeed  to  his 
father’s  throne.  That  was  a  sad  time  for 
England  when,  after  the  Spanish  Expedi¬ 
tion,  the  renowned  Prince  appeared  to 
fall  into  a  decline.  A  bearded  comet  dis¬ 
mayed  the  minds  of  the  people  even  as 
the  fiery  star  which  blazed  in  the  form  of 
a  spear  over  doomed  Jerusalem.  Good 
men  thought  he  was  perhaps  taken  away 
that  Englishmen  might  learn  to  trust  not 
in  the  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  the  arm  of 
God.  His  last  words  were  such  as  would 
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befit  all  men,  and  would  least  of  all  mis¬ 
become  princely  lips:  “I  give  thee  thanks, 
O  God,  for  all  thy  benefits  ;  and,  with 
all  the  pains  of  my  soul,  I  humbly  beseech 
thy  mercy  to  give  me  remission  of  those 
sins  which  I  have  wickedly  committed 
against  thee;  and  of  all  mortal  men,  whom 
willingly  or  ignorantly  I  have  offended, 
with  all  my  heart  I  desire  forgiveness.” 
He  lies  now  in  that  stately  shrine  which 
is  the  glory  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Among  all  the  minsters  of  England  none 
shows  with  so  fair  a  magnificence  ;  and  if 
it  so  happen  that  any  one  of  my  readers 
has  not,  with  loving,  reverent  feet,  drawn 
nigh  to  its  awful  beauties,  let  him  revive 
old  Chaucer’s  story,  and  become  a  pilgrim 
to  Canterbury. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  only  discoursing 
so  much  history  which  the  ready  mind  of 
iny  cultivated  readers  will  at  once  an¬ 
ticipate.  But  in  discoursing  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward,  surnamed 
the  Black  Prince,  I  am  afraid  no  prudent 
love  of  reticence  will  enable  an  English 
essayist  to  hold  his  p)eace  concerning  this 
glorious  page  of  English  history.  The 
conqueror  of  Cressy  at  once  recalls  to 
iniud  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt.  We 
know  that  the  King  gave  him  an  establisli- 
ment  near  Eastcheap,  and  we  also  know, 
from  Shakspeare,  a  great  deal  about  the 
“  Boar’s  Head”  Tavern  in  Eastche.ap. 
“  Madcap  Harry”  is  the  first  example  of 
the  wild  Prince,  a  character  which,  in 
subsequent  history,  figures  largely  enough. 
Henry  of  Monmouth’s  wild  life,  and  the 
celebrated  incident  with  Chief  Justice 
Gascoigne,  have  been  questioned ;  but  I 
am  afraid  we  must  believe,  with  Lord 
Campbell,  that,  after  w^e  have  allowed  for 
exaggerations,  the  old  chronicles  still 
contain  substantial  tnith.  Henr}'  redeem-  j 
ed  his  faults  nobly  when  he  became  King. 

wonder  if  poor  Florizel,  the  fourtli  i 
eorge,  would  so  have  redeemed  his  fame 
if  he  had  had  his  chances  ?  We  pardon 
much  to  youth,  very  much  to  royal  youth ; 
but  let  it  not  be  thought  that  early  error 
is  necessary  to  subsequent  and  splendid 
success.  Some  writers  foolishly  talk  of 
wild  oats,  as  if  there  was  some  necessary 
connection  between  these  wild-oats  and 
the  real  golden  grain.  Such  a  theory  is 
both  very  mistaken  and  very  mischievous. 
Moreover,  it  is  unfortunately  found  that 
these  wild-oats,  when  sown,  have  a  knack 
of  j>roducing,  throughout  life,  exceeding¬ 
ly  bitter  crops.  Let  us  be  thankful  that. 


[June, 

!  through  a  royal  and  beloved  mother,  a 
I  righteous  father,  a  happy  home,  a  pure 
court,  no  shameful  public  brand  rests 
upon  our  current  history.  The  future 
historian  will  count  it  up  as  not  the  least 
among  the  honors  of  our  Prince  of  Wales 
that  he  was  an  obedient  son,  a  careful 
student,  and  a  faithful  lover. 

A  fame  thus  pure  has  been  possessed 
by  two  other  Princes  of  Wales,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  only  lived  to  impart  addi¬ 
tional  luster  to  their  high  estate.  These 
are  Prince  Arthur  and  Prince  Henry. 
Full  sad  a  “morte  d’Arthur”  was  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  young  Prince  whose  future 
reign  seemed  to  promise  all  the  fair  hopes 
that  could  gather  around  a  “  blameless 
King.”  He,  like  our  modern  Prince,  w.as 
pretty  well  known  at  Oxford,  for,  al¬ 
though  not  enrolled  a  student,  he  had 
twice  visited  Magdalen  College.  His 
chamber  was  there  laid  M’ith  rushes,  and 
“  his  table  was  furnished  with  jack  and 
tench,  red  wine,  claret,  and  sak.”  When 
quite  young,  he  corresponded  w  ith  Eras¬ 
mus  himself,  who  was  amazed  at  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  child’s  Latinity.  He  was 
only  sixteen  when  he  was  married  to  the 
pretty,  dancing  Spanish  girl  Kath.arine, 
unhappily  destined  to  be  twice  a  Princess 
of  W  ales.  There  has  been  lately  publish¬ 
ed  a  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  ncgoti.a- 
tions  between  England  and  Spain,  from 
the  Simancos  archives,  edited  by  M.  Ber- 
geuroth,  and  published  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  This 
valu.able  work  reveals  many  curious  facts 
hitherto  little  suspected  by  the  student  of 
history.  Her  father,  Ferdinand,  cruel  and 
crafty,  appears  to  have  made  it  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  her  marriage  that  the  Plantagenet 
Warwick  should  not  be  allowed  to  live. 
Katharine  deeply  felt  that  she  could  not 
expect  happiness  from  a  marriage  for 
which  a  price  had  been  paid  in  blood. 
Their  union  had  not  lasted  five  mouths 
w’hen  the  young  Prince,  the  hope  and 
glory  of  England,  was  taken  away  by 
death.  And  now  come  the  strange  facts 
which  M.  Bergeuroth  has  developed. 
Henry  VH.  proceeded  to  suggest  that  he 
should  himself  marry  his  young  daughter- 
in-law\  Even  Isabella  had  suificient  grace 
to  term  this  “  a  very  evil  thing,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  is  offensive  to  the 
ears.”  But  although  this  thing  must  hap- 
}>en  “  not  for  any  thing  in  the  world,” 
she  recommended  to  him  the  young  Queen 
of  Naples  as  “particularly  well  calculated 
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to  console  him  in  his  deep  affliction.” 
The  Kin^  at  once  approved  the  idea,  but 
was  anxious  to  see  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen.  “  For,”  wrote  IJe  Peubla,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  “if  she  proved  to 
bo  ugly,  and  not  handsome,  the  King  of 
England  would  not  have  her  for  all  the 
treasures  of  the  world.  Nor  would  he 
dare  to  take  her,  on  account  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  thinking  so  much  about  jiersonal  ap¬ 
pearance.”  It  had  also  been  Henry’s  ex¬ 
press  wish  that  the  ladies  who  accom¬ 
panied  Katharine  should  all  of  them  be 
beautiful,  or,  any  rate,  not  ugly.  Hand¬ 
some  looks  appear  to  have  become  a  tra¬ 
ditional  necessity  in  this  country.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  describing  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  Princess  of 
Wales,  gave  a  list,  in  which  he  lays 
down,  firstly,  that  she  should  be  pretty ; 
and,  lastly,  that  she  should  be  a  Protest¬ 
ant. 

We  return  from  this  digression  con¬ 
cerning  the  loves  of  that  elderly  lover, 
Henry  VIL,  to  a  much  worthier  subject 
— Prince  Henry.  He,  too,  might  remind 
us  of  that  exquisite  plaint  of  Virgil’s,  the 
world-known  “Tu  Marcellus  eris.”  CTOod 
Bishop  Hall,  on  several  occasions,  preach¬ 
ed  before  “the  sweet  Prince.”  Let  me 
♦luote  his  words  respecting  the  national 
bereavement :  “  A  loss  that  we  had  nei¬ 
ther  grace  to  fear,  nor  have  capacity  to 
conceive.  Shall  I  praise  him  to  you  who 
are,  therefore,  now  miserable,  because  ye 
did  know  him  so  well  ?  I  forbear  it, 
though  to  my  pain.  If  I  did  not  spare  you, 
I  could  not  BO  swiftly  pass  over  the  name 
and  virtues  of  that  glorious  saint  our  dear 
master,  or  the  aggravation  of  that  loss 
whereof  you  are  too  sensible.  Death — 
especially  such  a  death — must  have  sor¬ 
row  and  tears.  All  nations,  all  succession 
of  times,  shall  bear  a  part  with  us  in  this 
lamentation.  And  if  we  could  but  as 
heartily  have  prayed  for  him  before  as  we 
have  heartily  wept  for  him  since,  perhaps 
we  hail  not  had  this  cause  of  raourn- 
ing.” 

A  very  strong  element  of  }>or8onal  ro¬ 
mance  exists  in  all  the  love  affairs  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  King 
James  himself,  setting  an  example  to  be 
followed  in  a  distant  age,  went  over  to 
Denmark  to  win  a  bride.  Anne  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  probably  the  lady  designated  by 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  as  “  the  fairest 
of  her  time.”  And  she  has  helped  to 
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cement  that  national  affinity  which  exists 
between  the  British  and  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  races.  Violent  storms  prevented  the 
return  of  the  royal  couple  to  their 
home ;  but  James,  nevertheless,  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  very  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable  time.  Upon  his  return,  judging 
that  the  bad  weather  had  been  caused  by 
witches,  he  selected  a  number  of  elderly 
ladies  for  the  honors  of  incremation.  Still 
more  remarkable  were  the  love  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  ill-fated  Charles.  The  famous 
journey  to  Madrid  will  always  furnish  a 
standard  subject  to  historical  romance. 
The  consternation  of  Herbert  may  be 
imagined  when  he  discovered  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  actually  been  at 
Paris,  and  had  left,  the  city  without  his 
knowledge.  I  am  afraid  that  Charles 
treated  the  Infanta  very  ill,  with  which 
the  vision  of  Henrietta  at  the  Paris  ball 
may  have  had  something  to  do.  It  is  a 
tempting  subject  for  disquisition,  but  I  re¬ 
frain.  The  errant  loves  of  the  second 
Charles,  then  only  titular  Prince  of  Wales, 
are  still  better  known.  I  do  not  only 
mean  the  Barbara,  the  Lucy,  or  the  Nell, 
but  those  by  which  the  young  man 
hoped,  if  he  could  make  a  useful  alli¬ 
ance,  to  help  himself  toward  his  ancestral 
throne.  It  was  even  suggested  by  his 
friends,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  he  should  marry  Miss  Lambert,  the 
daughter  of  the  powerful  and  turbulent 
General.  “  The  lady  is  pretty,  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
very  virtuously  and  ingenuously  disposed.” 
Mr.  Hallara  justly  says  that,  after  all,  she 
was  hardly  more  a  mesalliance  than  Ilor- 
tense  Mancini,  whom  Charles  had  asked 
for  in  vain.  His  early  loves  with  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Monfpensier,  the  “  Grande 
Mademoiselle,”  have  been  related  by  the 
Montpensier  herself,  and  probably  have 
not  suffered  by  the  recital.  The  vast  for¬ 
tune  of  the  heiress  appears  to  have  beeS 
the  determining  motive  in  the  mind  of 
(.'harles  and  of  his  mother  Henrietta 
Maria.  On  the  first  occasion  of  wooing, 
Charles  could  speak  no  French.  The 
brilliant,  practiced  flirt  was  struck  by  the 
freshness  of  the  lad’s  appearance,  perhaps 
also  by  his  misfortunes.  “  Could  he  only 
have  spoken  for  himself,  heaven  only 
knows  what  might  then  have  happened.” 
She  made  up  her  mind,  of  conrse — and 
probably  she  was  right — that  the  Prince 
was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  her  sex,  regarded  him  “  as  an 
14 
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object  of  pity.”  After  the  disastrous  bat¬ 
tle  of  Worcester,  she  and  her  unfortunate 
soldier  seem  to  have  definitely  parted. 
He  consoled  himself,  sauntering  away  all 
the  wonderful  chances  which  the  Restora¬ 
tion  had  given  him.  His  brother,  James 
H.,  heavy,  bigoted,  dull,  and  slow  of 
heart,  had,  nevertheless,  some  romance 
mingled  in  his  wooing.  Romantic  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  gained 
Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  Clarendon 
the  Chancellor,  and,  as  he  has  also  been 
justly  called,  “  the  Chancellor  of  Human 
Nature.”  Great  was  the  wrath  of  Cla 
rendon  when  he  heard  of  the  secret  mar¬ 
riage.  Bishop  Burnet  pronounces  his 
character  worthy  an  ancient  Roman.  Her 
father,  in  a  spirit  that  Brutus  might  have 
envied,  considerately  proposed  “  that  the 
King  should  immediately  cause  the  woman 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  cast  into  the 
dungeon  ;  and  then  that  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  immediately  passed  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  her  head,  to  which  he  would  not  only 
give  his  consent,  but  would  very  willingly 
be  the  first  man  that  should  propose  it.”  In 
this  case  it  is  not  the  lady,  but  the  lady’s 
father  who  protests  too  much.  I  im¬ 
pugn  Clarendon’s  language.  I  doubt  his 
sincerity.  I  suspect  Clarendon,  although 
I  disbelieve  the  scandal  about  Catharine 
of  Braganza,  was  not  superior  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  advantages  of  such  an  alliance.  To 
continue  the  amatory  fortunes  of  the  line, 
take  the  case  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George.  The  Princess  Mary  of  Poland 
formed  a  romantic  attachment  to  him. 
At  this  time,  a  second  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  England  was  by  no  means  ab¬ 
solutely  despaired  of,  and  on  the  chances 
of  such  a  speculation  her  father  was  not 
averse  to  the  match.  The  narrative  of 
her  seizure,  escape,  and  marriage  is  ro¬ 
mantic  enough,  but  at  the  last-named ' 
point  the  romance  evaporates.  She  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  something  very  like  a  termagant, 
but  her  husband’s  bad  character  is  a  great 
excuse  for  her.  The  pretty,  willful  wo¬ 
man  became  a  great  saint,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Pope,  who  set  up  a 
cloud  of  insolations  in  her  honor.  The 
loves  of  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward 
would  lend  an  additional  illustration  to 
this  phase  of  romance  in  the  unhappy 
Stuart  line. 

When  I  was  speaking  of  those  Princes  of 
Wales  who,  though  they  never  came  to  the 
throne,  nobly  fulfilled  their  office  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  I  wish  I  could  have  added  to 
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that  slight  but  glorious  band  the  name 
of  Frederick  Louis  of  Hanover,  who  for 
more  than  twenty  years  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  who  has  quite  failed  to  obtain 
any  place  in  the  national  memory.  So 
ill  bred  was  he  that,  when  the  Princess  his 
mother  discussed  the  subject  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  his  tutor  bluntly  replied  that  they  were 
those  of  a  scoundrelly  groom.  He  came  to 
England  in  his  twenty-second  year,  strong¬ 
ly  oppressed  by  his  Hanoverian  debts. 
That  acute  old  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  told  the  young  man  that  she 
would  ^ive  him  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  if  he  would  marry  her  beautiful 
grand  -  daughter.  Lady  Diana  Spencer. 
The  Prince  was  willing  enough,  but  that 
astute  old  gentleman.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
effectually  prevented  the  match.  So  at 
least  runs  this  Georgian  legend.  There 
appears  to  have  been  some  secret  and 
horrible  cause  of  the  rooted  aversion 
which  was  manifested  by  his  parents  to¬ 
ward  Frederick  Louis.  The  facts  were 
such  that  they  could  not  be  committed  to 
paper,  and,  if  they  found  their  way  there, 
were  at  once  expunged  by  affrighted  edi¬ 
tors.  Dr.  Doran  speaks  about  one  of  his 
friends,  “  hanger-on,  most  obnoxious  to 
princes  and  their  friends  generally,  a  man 
who  kept  a  diary,  good-natured,  weak- 
minded,  gossiping  Bubb  Dodington.”  I 
can  not  say  that  Lord  Melcombe’s  diary 
has  given  me  the  impression  that  these 
adjectives  are  well  merited ;  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  point  about  him  is  the  Christian 
name,  in  which  I  certainly  think  his 
godfathers  and  godmothers  treated  him 
rather  unkindly.  There  are  few  pages 
more  striking  than  those  in  which  he  re¬ 
cords  certain  visits  to  Leicester  House,  in 
which  the  Prince  is  ill,  and  then  better, 
and  then  well,  and  then  dead.  George 
William  Frederick  now  became  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  grandson  of  the  old  hero  of 
Dettingen.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  i'our  Georges  have  become  so  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  later  Princes  of  Wales, 
that  I  will  not  run  the  chance  of  repeating 
a  twice-told  tale.  I  would,  nevertheless, 
point  out  a  passage  in  Lord  Waldegrave' s 
Memoirs,  a  book  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  obtained,  in  w’hich 
clear  sense  and  accurate  observation  be¬ 
come  almost  prophetic  in  this  instance. 

In  1758,  the  sensible  Earl  Waldegrave 
drew  up  the  character  of  the  future 
George  III.,  then  in  his  twenty-first  year. 
For  some  time  he  had  reluctantly  dis- 
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charged  the  office  of  the  Prince’s  govern¬ 
or;  “His  parts,  though  not  excellent,  will 
appear  very  tolerable.  .  .  He  is  strict¬ 
ly  honest,  but  wants  that  frank  and  open 
behavior  which  makes  honesty  appear  tol¬ 
erable.  .  .  .  His  religion  is  free  from 
all  hypocrisy,  but  is  not  of  the  most 
charitable  sort;  he  has  rather  too  much 
attention  to  the  sins  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  .  .  .  He  does  not  want  resolution, 
kut  it  is  mixed  with  too  much  obstinacy. 

.  .  .  It  will  be  difficult  to  undeceive  him, 
because  he  is  uncommonly  indolent  and 
has  strong  prejudices.  .  .  .  He  has  a  kind 
of  unhappiness  in  his  temper  which,  if  it 
be  not  conquered  before  it  has  taken  too 
deep  a  root,  will  be  a  source  of  frequent 
anxiety.  Whenever  he  is  displeased  his 
anger  does  not  break  out  with  heat  and 
violence,  but  he  becomes  sullen  and  silent, 
and  retires  to  his  closet,  not  to  compose 
his  mind  by  study  or  contemplation,  but 
merely  to  indulge  the  melancholy  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  own  ill-humor.”  Now  this  re¬ 
markable  passage  certainly  seems  to  me  to 
mirror  forth  much  of  the  subsequent  his¬ 
tory.  Let  it,  however,  be  always  recol¬ 
lected  concerning  him  w'hat  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray,  one  of  the  severest  of  his  censors, 
has  written.  Of  no  other  George,  of  few 
other  kings,  could  thus  much  be  said: 
“  He  did  his  best ;  he  worked  according  to 
his  lights  ;  what  virtue  he  knew  he  tried 
to  practice;  what  knowledge  he  could 
master  he  strove  to  acquire.  .  .  .  The 
heart  of  Britain  still  beats  kindly  for 
George  III. ;  not  because  he  was  wrise 
and  just,  but  because  he  was  pure  in  life, 
honest  in  intent,  and  because,  according 
to  his  lights,  he  worshiped  heaven.” 
When  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  lectures, 
passed  on  to  George  I V.,  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  become  more  sar¬ 
castic  than  ever.  He  professed,  however, 
to  allay  any  such  expectation.  “  I  own  I 
once  used  to  think  it  would  be  good  sport 
to  pursue  him,  fasten  on  him,  and  pull 
him  down.  But  now  I  am  ashamed  to 
mount  and  lay  good  dogs  on ;  to  summon 
a  full  field,  and  then  to  hunt  the  poor 
game.”  This  is  a  common  rhetorical  arti¬ 
fice.  Notwithstanding  the  disclaimer,  Mr. 
Thackeray  proceeds  to  hunt  the  prey  with 
considerable  animation.  This  may  be 
shown  by  our  admiringly  quoting  some 
words  from  his  vocabulary  of  abuse: 
“  Empty  scapegrace ;”  “  lazy,  weak,  indo¬ 
lent,  besotted,  of  monstrous  vanity,  and 
levity  incurable “  heartless,  treacherous ;” 


“  debauchee,  dissolute,  fickle,  cowardly  ;” 
“  swaddled  in  feather-beds,  lazy,  obese, 
perpetually  eating  and  drinking;”  “steeped 
in  selfishness,  impotent  for  faithful  attach¬ 
ment  ;”  “  yon  fribble  dancing  in  lace  and 
spangles.”  I  am  of  opinion,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  ironic  disclaimer,  that  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  has  not  failed  to  mount  and  lay  the 
dogs  on.  I  wonder  if  our  modern  satrist 
has  ever  meditated  on  the  striking  dictum 
of  that  Chief  Justice  of  history,  Henry 
Hallam :  “  It  is  an  unworthy  office  ,even 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on  ex¬ 
aggerated  praise,  to  turn  the  microscope 
of  history  on  private  life.” 

Our  current  opinions  respecting  the 
Georgian  kings  are  rather  derived  from 
prejudice,  traditional  belief,  and  general 
notions,  than  from  a  careful  sifting  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  well-grounded  conclusions.  I 
do  not  wonder  if  some  writers  cling  to 
the  belief,  in  which  I  can  scarcely  partici¬ 
pate,  that  a  per  contra  remains  to  be 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  Regent  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  is  best  that  truth,  however  un¬ 
pleasant,  should  be  known.  We  often 
extenuatingly  speak,  in  the  case  of  the 
lowest,  or  the  overwhelming  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  is  no  less  powerful  in  the  case  of 
the  highest.  It  will  be  found  that  the  two 
great  disasters  of  the  Hanoverian  princes 
were,  first,  the  want  of  a  happy  home ; 
secondly,  a  confined  experience  and  illib¬ 
eral  education.  Both  these  errors,  by  an 
abundant  compensatory  process,  are  en¬ 
tirely  avoided  by  our  princes  of  the  Co¬ 
burg  race.  The  profound  wisdom  of  the 
lamented  Prince  Consort  received  no 
higher  exemplification  than  the  wonderful 
training  which  he  afforded  to  his  children. 
Lord  Bute  pronounced  it  necessary  that 
his  royal  pupil  George  William  Frederick 
should  travel,  and  accordingly  took  him  to 
the  Isle  of  Bute,  otherwise  the  royal  jour¬ 
neys  for  the  most  part  lay  between  Wind¬ 
sor  and  St.  James’s.  It  is  remarkable  how 
completely  in  the  present  instance  the  er¬ 
rors  of  a  %gone  age  are  retracted.  The 
education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  con¬ 
fessedly  been  one  of  unexampled  variety 
and  completeness.  This  result  is  mainly 
due  to  the  almost  unrivalled  wisdom  of 
the  Prince  Consort.  He  appears  to  have 
profoundly  studied  the  plan,  of  his  son’s 
future  life,  with  a  full  view  both  of  its 
limitations  and  possibilities,  desirous  of 
insuring  to  him  a  happy,  honored,  and 
useful  existence,  subordinated  to  the  will 
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and  providence  of  God.  Our  beloved  system  that  he  should  attend  a  circuit  of 
Queen,  whose  household  is  an  example  to  the  universities.  Any  one  in  the  village 
every  dwelling  in  the  kingdom,  gave  him  was  ready  to  talk  about  the  Prince.  The 
a  happy  home  illustrate  by  her  own  very  boys  who  accompanied  me  up  the 
bright  example.  England,  honoring  him  Drachenfels  were  ready  to  shout  for  Old 
for  his  own,  loves  him  still  more  for  his  England,  and  told  how  the  Prince  had 
mother’s  sake.  The  country  has  no  loftier  tossed  to  them  largess.  Graver  people 
ambition  than  that  he  should  resembled  attributed  to  him  youth  and  inexperience 
the  Queen,  no  warmer  desire  than  that  he  — truisms  obvions  enough.  When  he  was 
and  his  consort  may  effectually  aid  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  the  English  ladies 
comfort  her.  were  simply  delighted  with  him.  The 

If  I  follow  in  the  wake  of  that  court  thoughtful  aspect,  the  modest,  uuassum- 
flattery  which  was  once  prevalent,  I  should  ing  manner,  the  kind  graciousness  were 
employ  a  fulsome  and  exaggerated  vein  quite  his  own,  and  propititated  the  warm- 
which,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  has  est  regard.  At  Edinburgh  his  instructors 
long  ceased  to  be  pleasing  alike  to  royal  spoke  of  him  as  possessing  more  than  the 
ears  and  the  public  taste.  In  speaking  of  common  ability,  and  much  more  than  the 
the  present  Prince  of  Wales  it  is  unneces-  common  assiduity.  In  very  much  the 
sary  to  dilate,  as  the  old  birth-day  writers  same  vein  is  the  language  of  the  authori- 
would  have  done,  of  the  lightning  of  his  ties  both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
eye,  the  eloquence  of  his  language,  the  pro-  Prince  in  all  these  places  enjoyed  the  in¬ 
fondness  of  his  knowledge,  the  precocity  estimable  advantage  of  the  most  thought* 
of  his  genius.  He  has  simply  his  own  fair  ful  supervision.  It  would  not  be  right  to 
natural  abilities  sedulously  improved  to  allude  to  his  career  without  a  grateful 
the  highest  point  of  cultivation.  He  has  commemoration  of  General  Bruce, 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Con-  I  remember  especially  one  mellow  after- 
tinent  which  is  not  unusually  possessed  by  noon  when  the  Prince  arrived  at  Oxford 
Englishmen,  and  beyond  that  his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  matriculating  at  Christ 
in  the  modem  world  of  the  West  and  the  Church.  In  the  streets  the  plaudits  might 
ancient  world  of  the  East  are  such  as  have  be  loud  enough,  but  when  he  had  passed 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few  gray-haired  the  massive  gates,  and  entered  the  spa- 
men.  Without  the  least  wishing  to  in-  cious  quadrangle,  there  was  a  very  differ- 
trude  into  the  sacred  privacy  of  royal  life,  ent  scene.  Scarcely  a  sound  was  ^heard, 
regarding  the  prince  as  a  public  man,  I  but  as  the  simple  carriage  drove  up  every 
may  say  a  few  words  respecting  him,  collegiate  cap  was  uplifted.  The  dean,  a 
gleaned  from  public  sources.  The  youth  man  whose  ponderous  scholarship  has  not 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  does  not  api>ear  to  unfitted  him  for  a  court,  advanced  to  meet 
have  been  marked  by  any  showy  perform-  the  illustrious  alumnus^  and  conducted 
ances  or  brilliant  promise.  His  mind  him  within  the  deanery,  where  the  neces- 
seems  to  be  of  that  order  which  develops  sary  formalities  were  trj^nsacted.  At  first 
gradually,  and  flowex’s  late.  That  the  the  Prince  attracted  the  general  gaze,  but 
Prince,  when  a  child,  thought  and  acted  town  and  gown  soon  became  familiarized 
as  a  child  is  itself  an  auguiy  that,  having  with  the  appearance  of  his  Royal  High- 
become  a  man,  he  will  put  away  childish  ness  moving  carelessly  with  his  friends 
things.  Each  step  in  his  career  has  sue-  down  the  High  Street.  It  was  evident 
ceeded  its  predecessor  in  fair  and  natu-  that  the  Prince  was  at  Oxford  with  a  se¬ 
rai  gradation.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  rious  purpose.  He  read  regularly,  giving, 
extraordinary  precocity,  but  at  every  it  is  believed,  a  larger  attention  to  natural 
stage  there  appears  to  have  been  science  than  is  usual  among  Oxford  men. 
that  ripe  improvement  and  full  devel-  His  attendance  at  college-chapel  in  the 
opment  which  are  far  more  satisfactory,  cathedral  was  most  exemplary,  and,  I  be- 
I  was  once  at  a  pretty  place  on  the  Rhine,  lieve,  must  rather  have  raised  the  average 
staying  in  a  dwelling  which  had,  for  some  attendance  among  the  men  ;  for  college 
months,  been  the  abode  of  the  Prince,  tutors  would  sternly  ask  delinquents  how. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Rhine  scenery  if  the  Pxince  of  Wales  attended  so  regu- 
of“Childe  Harold,”  in  the  neighborhood  larly,  they  could  not  at  least  follow  so 
of  the  Seven  Mountains.  He  was  then,  I  eminent  an  example.  On  Sunday  after- 
believe,  attending  lectures  at  the  Univer-  noon  the  scene  in  the  cathedral  was  es- 
sity  of  Bonn,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  pecially  animated.  No  restriction  is  im- 
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posed  on  the  public  concerning  admission,  casions  he  was  challenged  for  his  vote* 
which  is  the  case  with  some  other  col-  but  this  he  always  declined  giving.  A 
leges,  and  there  was  always  a  thronged  noble  gift  from  his  Royal  Highness  corn- 
assemblage  of  the  townspeople  to  catch  a  memorates  his  connection  with  the  society, 
sight.  The  Prince,  who  had  sat  by  the  Of  that  connection  the  university  may  w’ell 
hide  of  the  dean  in  a  stall,  canonwise,  dur-  be  proud.  On  the  illustrious  roll  of  the 
ing  the  service,  came  out  in  company  with  Princes  of  Wales  his  name  stands  among 
the  dean,  the  archdeacon,  Canon  Stanley,  the  highest,  as  the  most  traveled,  the 
Canon  Pusey,  and  others.  The  residence  most  accomplished,  and  the  roost  popular, 
of  the  Prince  was  at  Frewen  Hall,  which  “Let  him  who  loves  me  follow  me,”  was 
is  just  beyond  the  splendid  debating-room  the  exclamation  of  the  Black  Prince  as  he 
of  the  Union  Society,  the  entrance  to  both  dashed  across  the  waters  of  the  Somme, 
being  up  a  narrow  passage  by  the  Star  We,  too,  all  love  our  Prince  of  Wales, 
Hotel.  To  the  debates  at  that  mimic  St.  and  follow  him.  Those  great  days  in 
Stephen’s,  the  Union,  the  Prince  gave  March  show  that.  The  great  national 
great  attention,  and  was  pretty  constant  heart  beats  high  in  hope  and  affection  for 
in  his  attendance.  The  whole  assembly  him.  To  the  proud  distinctions  that  are 
would  rise  for  a  minute  while  he  was  en-  his  now  may  others  be  added  I  May  the 
tei  ing  or  leaving,  but  beyond  this  the  historian  of  another  generation  be  able  to 
freedom  of  the  debate  was  not  at  all  in-  say  that  of  all  the  Princes  of  Wales  he 
terfered  with.  Indeed,  this  freedom  was  was  the  Prince  who  held  that  honored 
sometimes  carried  to  a  great  length,  title  for  the  longest  term  of  years,  that 
Young  political  enthusiasts  are  not  very  his  career  w'as  noble  and  benehc'ent,  that 
guarded  in  their  language,  and  it  fre-  the  Queen  was  comforted,  and  the  land 
quently  happened  that  the  Prince  was  had  peace !  Long  may  he  rule  over  us ! 
called  upon  to  listen  to  a  great  deal  of  Late  may  he  be  called  away,  and  only  to 
democrat'c  and  v’olent  language,  which  lay  down  the  crown  of  perishable,  earthly 
he  used  to  do  with  unimpaired  cheerful-  gold  to  receive  the  amaranthine  d'adem 
ness  and  close  observation.  On  some  oc  that  shall  gleam  on  bis  brow  forever  I 
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PoLAXD  will  have  made  a  great  stride  land,  assembled  lately  in  large  numbers  to 
toward  independence,  if  Mr.  Henessy’s  sympathize  loudly  with  her  wrongs  and 
statement,  that  her  political  future  has  be-  with  her  struggle  against  the  oppressor, 
come  a  practical  question,  should  prove  It  was  clear  that  the  nation  thought  to  be 
ultimately  true.  Appearances  have  been  dead  still  showed  signs  of  life.  When 
in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  subject.  The  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  once 
British  House  of  Commons,  which  in  for-  more,  Polish  exiles  and  refugees,  old  and 
mer  years  was  weary  of  the  name  of  Po-  young,  merchants  and  soldiers,  teachers 

- -  and  writers,  laid  down  their  assumed  vo- 

*  Vhturrection  Pol<mai»e.  Par  le  Comm  de  cations  among  strangers,  and  hastened  to 
Montalkmbket.  Paris.  1863.  their  fatherland  to  hght  and  die,  if  need 

Le  Comiti  central  et  le  comiti  mUitaire  Ruese.  be,  for  liberty.  Despite  the  tyranny  of  so 
Reponse  au  General  Miroiilavski.  Par  M.  Bakou  many  years,  Poland  it  seemed  would  not 

a  Siberian  Exile.  By  M.  Rdfim  Moreover,  the  year  1863  is  not  1831. 

PiBTRowsKi.  Followed  by  a  narrative  of  recent  Isolation  18  not  possible  while  telegraphs, 
events  in  Poland.  London.  1863.  j  railways,  and  newspapers  flourish  as  they 
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do.  Every  act  of  cruelty  and  barbarism, 
the  sound  of  which  might  have  been  stifled 
thirty  years  ago,  is  exposed  with  brief  de¬ 
lay  to  the  view  of  all  the  civilized  world. 
Europe  is  horror-struck  at  the  criminal 
violence  of  the  Russian  authorities.  As 
an  able  writer  quaintly  expresses  it,  “  the 
jury  of  nations  has  even  now  retired  to 
consider  the  verdict,”  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  condemnation  pronounced  on  the 
government  of  the  Czar  will  be  decisive 
and  unanimous.  We  trust  there  will  be 
no  craven  timidity  in  giving  voice  to  the 
general  feeling  that  prevails.  J ustice  and 
sound  principles  are  the  only  real  pacifica¬ 
tors  of  the  world ;  and  the  more  constant¬ 
ly  we  keep  this  in  mind,  the  more  fear¬ 
lessly  we  express  our  earnest,  w'ell- weighed 
convictions,  the  better  shall  we  promote 
the  interests  of  mankind.  It  is  quite  time 
to  cast  oflf  that  false  tenderness  in  handling 
the  Polish  question  which  infected  the 
various  governments '.of  Europe  who  de¬ 
ferred  to  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas. 
Those  monarchs  made  the  most  of  the  ad- 
ventitous  halo  of  power  and  grandeur 
which  Europe  foolishly  had  conceded  to 
them.  The  Crimean  war  dispelled  the 
illusion,  and  turned  the  mind  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Czar  to  improvements  at  home,  and 
the  peaceful  development  of  the  nation’s 
resources. 

This  honorable  course  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  run  without  peril  to  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  The  very  name  of  free¬ 
dom  quickened  the  intelligence  of  the 
most  civilized  among  his  subjects.  The 
enfranchised  press  spoke  out  with  unex¬ 
pected  boldness,  and  if  hopes  of  liberty 
animated  the  breasts  of  the  Muscovites — 
children  of  a  civilization  of  yesterday — no 
wonder  that  it  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  nation  which  three  centuries  ago  had 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  learning  and 
refinement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  although 
apparently  sudden,-  was  deliberately 
planned  and  prepared.  However  lightly 
M.  Tengoboski  may  write  in  the  inter¬ 
cepted  dispatches  of  the  efforts  of  the  in¬ 
surgents,  the  uprising  has  been  extensive 
and  determined.  It  springs  unquestion¬ 
ably  from  a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  every  Po- 
lander,  and  strong  enough  to  survive  the 
cruel  oppression  of  two-and-thirty  years. 
And  no  wonder !  The  ugly  desolation 
called  Poland,  with  its  sparse  towns  and 
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villages  thinly  populated,  its  extensive 
swamps,  barren  plains,  and  dense  forests, 
might,  by  the  tree  development  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  have  become  the  happy 
and  fertile  dwelling-place  of  countless 
thousands.  The  Pole,  who  in  the  grade 
of  civilization  and  refinement  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  at  the  head  of  the  Sclavonic 
race,  did  unfortunately,  notwithstanding 
the  generous  and  chivalric  elements  of  his 
character,  bring  ruin  upon  himself  by  his 
self-will,  vanity,  and  unsteadiness  to  poli¬ 
tical  principle.  When  John  Sobieski  died 
in  1696,  Poland  was  torn  by  factions,  and 
the  glory  of  the  monarchy  was  at  an  end. 

Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Piasts  and 
Jagellons  by  force  of  money  and  arms. 
The  nation  became  a  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  potentates.  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  deposed  Augustus,  and  set  up 
Stanislaus.  After  Peter  the  Great’s  tri¬ 
umph  on  “  dread  Poltava’s  day,”  Stanis¬ 
laus  retired,  and  Augustus  the  Strong 
again  reigned,  but  under  the  protection  of 
Peter,  wdio  craftily  contrived  a  large  and 
permanent  reduction  of  the  Polish  army. 
Imprudent  nation,  indeed,  as  Kulhiere 
says,  w'hich  allowed  itself  to  be  disarmed 
at  the  very  moment  when  new  dangers 
were  about  to  threaten  it!  The  Saxon 
giant  died,  after  having  violated  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  country  he  was  bound  to 

Erotect,  after  suffering  the  spoliation  of 
livonia  and  the  inheritance  of  Courland 
at  the  hands  of  his  protector  Czar  Peter, 
and  after  having  infected  the  manners  of 
the  people  with  the  vices  of  his  corrupt 
and  luxurious  court.  Once  more  the  phi¬ 
losophic  Stanislaus  was  elected  king. 
Unfortunately  for  Poland,  however,  his 
’daughter  was  Queen  of  I’rance,  whose  an¬ 
cient  enemy,  Austria,  combined  with  Rus¬ 
sia  to  carry  by  force  the  election  of  Au¬ 
gustus  III.,  also  Elector  of  Saxony.  The 
French  King  avenged  his  father-in-law  by 
making  war  on  Austria,  but  decent  terras 
having  in  1 735  been  obtained  for  Stanislaus 
and  his  immediate  followers,  the  Polish 
nation,  as  in  later  interventions  of  France 
w’as  left  to  its  fate.  Let  us  hope  better 
things  from  the  interference  of  the  libera¬ 
tor  of  Italy.  Intolerance  came  to  add  its 
mischievous  inffuence  to  foreign  encroach¬ 
ments.  Jesuit  persecution  drove  the  dis¬ 
sidents,  a  large  and  intelligent  section  of 
the  community,  from  all  share  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country.  Political  pharis- 
aism  was  added  to  the  vices  which  infect- 
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ed  the 'Diet.  Augustus  III.  preferred 
Saxony  to  Poland  as  a  residence,  and  de¬ 
tested  the  Diets  because  they  compelled 
his  presence  in  Warsaw,  and  spoiled  his 
pleasure.  He  seized  every  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  liberum  veto  and  dissolving 
the  assembly.  On  one  occasion,  being 
puzzled  how  to  force  a  veto,  he  luckily  hit 
upon  an  old  law  which  declared  debates 
by  candlelight  to  be  illegal.  Thereupon 
his  partisans  managed  to  prolong  the  dis¬ 
cussion  till  dark  and  to  call  for  candles. 
The  blind  sticklers  for  privilege  cried  out 
against  this  violation  of  the  laws,  and  the 
Diet  was  dissolved.  So  low  had  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  nation  fallen,  so  com¬ 
pletely  forgetful  of  the  high  purpose  for 
which  they  existed.  During  the  thirty 
years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  trans¬ 
action  of  all  State  affairs  fell  gradually 
into  the  hands  of  the  King’s  minister. 

Public  life  ceased  to  have  any  interest 
for  the  people,  and  public  spirit  died  out. 
The  army  was  undisciplined,  the  chief  of¬ 
ficers  of  State  uncontrolled,  diplomatic 
communication  with  other  nations  and 
the  residence  of  Polish  ambassadors  at 
many  ioreign  courts  were  discontinued. 
Peace  indeed  prevailed,  but  conferred 
only  its  worst  gifts — idleness  and  luxury. 
In  1752  began  the  intrigues  between  the 
Czartoryskis  and  Russia,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams  bore  a  promi¬ 
nent  part,  and  which  first  contemplated 
the  dependence  of  Poland  on  Russia. 
Four  years  later  the  resolution  of  Austria 
to  recover  Silesia  led  to  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  of  European  states,  and  to  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  Russia  abandoned  Wil¬ 
liams’s  scheme,  and  transferred  her  alli¬ 
ance  from  the  Czartoryskis  to  King  Au- 

fustus.  The  Czarina  Elizabeth,  who  hated 
'rederick  of  Prussia,  sent  one  hundred 
thousand  men  through  Poland  to  rescue 
Saxony  from  his  power.  From  this  time 
Russian  influence  prevailed  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Poland,  and  when  Augustus  III. 
died  in  1763,  the  Empress  Catherine  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  exert  all  her  power  in  favor  of 
her  quondam  lover.  Count  Stanislaus  Po- 
niatoffski,  a  relative  of  the  Czartoryskis, 
and  a  man  eminent  for  nothing  but  his 
personal  attractions,  which  Hanbury  Wil¬ 
liams  had  artfully  brought  to  bear  on 
Catherine  when  she  was  Grand  Duchess. 
Patriotic  resistance  was  offered  by  some 
of  the  nobles  to  Catherine’s  intrigues  and 
menaces,  but  in  1764  Stanislaus  was  elect¬ 
ed  king  by  a  Diet  surrounded  with  Rus¬ 


sian  troops.  The  further  degradation  of 
Poland  speedily  followed.  Though  a 
Pole  by  birth,  Stanislaus  never  ceased  to 
be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
who  had  some  twenty  thousand  soldiers 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By  ne¬ 
gotiating  a  matrimonial  and  political  alli¬ 
ance  with  Austria,  he  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  exclaimed 
with  contemptuous  rage,  “  I  will  break 
his  head  with  his  crown  I”  By  support¬ 
ing  the  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  party,  he 
entirely  alienated  the  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ers,  who  were  skillfully  manipulated  by 
Russian  agents,  and  held  in  terrorem 
over  the  head  of  the  King  whenever  he 
wavered  from  his  disloyalty  to  Poland. 
The  confederate  Dissenters  were  betrayed 
in  their  turn,  and  Prince  Repuin,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  became  the  real  di¬ 
rector  of  affairs  in  Poland.  The  nation 
revolted  against  the  Russian  usurpation, 
and  the  Turks  were  incited  to  make  war 
on  the  Czarina’s  dominions.  Souvoroft’, 
and  other  generals  of  Catherine,  first  hum¬ 
bled  the  Sultan  to  the  dust,  and  then  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  closing  round 
the  unhappy  country,  broke  up  the  Polish 
confederacy  of  patriots,  and  in  August, 
1772,  executed  the  first  partition  treaty. 
Russia  received  the  Palatinates  of  Polosk, 
Vitepsk,  and  Miceslaf,  as  far  as  the  Dwina 
and  the  Dnieper,  more  than  three  thousand 
square  leagues.  Austria  obtained  Red  Rus¬ 
sia  (Galicia)  and  a  portion  of  Podolia  and 
Little  Poland,  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  about 
twenty-five  hundred  square  leagues.  Prus¬ 
sia’s  share,  including  Posen,  extended  to 
the  Netze,  and  amounted  to  nine  hundred 
square  leagues.  The  rest  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  be  insured  to  Stanislaus  under  the 
old  constitution. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Stanislaus 
meant  to  render  the  remnant  of  his  mon¬ 
archy  really  independent.  Instigated  by 
Prussia,  he  broke  with  Russia  when  the 
latter  power  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Turkey.  Further,  he  resolutely  carried 
out  most  important  reforms  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Poland.  On  the  third  of  May, 
1791,  was  adopted  by  the  Diet  the  new 
constitution,  which  excited  in  England  the 
warm  admiration  of  such  men  as  Burke 
and  Fox.  “  It  is  a  work,”  said  the  latter, 
“  in  which  every  friend  of  reasonable  liber¬ 
ty  must  be  interested.”  “  Humanity  must 
rejoice  and  glory  when  it  considers  the 
change  in  Poland,”  were  the  glowing 
words  of  Burke.  The  innovations,  though 
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supported  by  Prussia,  were  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Czarina,  who  was  no  sooner 
delivered  from  the  Turkish  war  than  she 
took  up  the  cause  of  a  small  confedera¬ 
cy  of  Polish  reactionists,  and  under  pre¬ 
text  of  saving  the  country  from  the  sub¬ 
versive  jacobinism  which  was  then  dis¬ 
tracting  France,  she  occupied  Poland  with 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  announcing 
her  intention  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  Prussia  first  treacherously  de¬ 
serted  Poland  in  the  hour  of  her  need, 
then  took  her  share  with  Russia  in  the 
second  partition,  1793,  Austria  being  a 
consenting  party.  Catherine  thus  advanc¬ 
ed  her  frontier  into  the  middle  of  Lithu¬ 
ania  and  Volhynia,  and  Frederick  William 
secured  the  remaining  portion  of  Great 
Poland,  and  part  of  Little  Poland,  for  his 
share  of  the  spoil.  Stanislaus  wsis  con¬ 
strained  to  govern  the  diminished  remnant 
of  his  kingdom  according  to  the  old  con¬ 
stitution — an  obsolete  formula  of  by-gone 
ages.  It  was  in  the  resistance  offered  to 
this  nefarious  spoliation  that  Kosciusko 
first  appeared  upon  the  scene,  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself  in  several  engagements  with 
the  Muscovites.  Kosciusko  and  other 
patriots  took  refuge  in  Saxony,  and  began 
at  once  to  form  projects  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  their  country.  In  the  spring  of 
1794  their  insurrection  broke  out  some¬ 
what  prematurely,  and  scythemen  then,  as 
now,  formed  the  principal  infantry  of  the 
insurgents.  Ere  summer  was  over,  War¬ 
saw,  Wilna,  Cracow,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriots,  who  made  Kosciusko  dictator. 
The  fall  of  their  gallant  leader  in  battle, 
on  the  tenth  of  October,  and  his  captivity, 
destroyed  their  hopes  of  freedom,  and,  in 
the  first  week  of  November,  Souvoroff 
carried  Praga  by  assault,  killed  eight  thou¬ 
sand  armed  Poles,  twelve  thousand  towns¬ 
people,  and  reduced  the  city  to  ashes. 
Warsaw  submitted,  and  Russia  was  once 
more  mistress  of  Poland.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  October,  1795,  the  treaty  for  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  was  concluded, 
although  the  arrangements  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Austria,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Pal¬ 
atinate  of  Cracow,  were  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  the  following  year. 

Stanislaus  abdicated,  and  was  pensioned 
by  the  three  powers.  Their  kingdom  be¬ 
ing  thus  swallowed  up,  the  Poles  fled  by 
thousands  to  foreign  lands.  Paris  was 
their  chief  place  of  refuge,  and  the  cause 
then  stirring  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen 


was  dear  to  the  exiles.  They  had  suffered 
from  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in 
their  domestic  affairs,  and  they  were  eager 
to  enrol  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  new-born  republic,  armed  to  resist  the 
intervention  of  the  Coalition.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  remark  that  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  political  birth  of  modern  times. 
Absolutism,  the  fruit  of  coiilitions,  firet 
saw  the  light  at  the  partition  of  Poland. 
The  republican  fury  of  France  was  the 
necessary  response  to  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  absolute  monarchies. 

Two  Polish  legions  fought  bravely  un¬ 
der  French  leaders  in  Italy,  until  they 
were  all  but  destroyed  by  their  old  ene¬ 
my,  Souvoroff.  The  remnant  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  St.  Domingo,  on  the  discre¬ 
ditable  service  of  suppressing  Toussaint 
I’Ouverture  and  his  negroes. 

M.  Montalembert  is  lavish  in  high-sound¬ 
ing  eulogies  on  the  chivalrio  generosity  of 
Frenchmen  as  fighting  for  an  idea,  and  as 
the  only  people  in  Europe  capable  of  no¬ 
ble  aspirations.  To  France  alone  he  looks 
for  the  deliverance  of  Poland  from  the 
yoke  of  Russia.  The  first  Napoleon  was 
equally  eloquent  in  the  expression  of  his 
love  for  the  Poles,  and  he  profited  largely 
by  their  gratitude — gratitude,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  for  favors  to  come  —  yet  he 
never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  their  interests 
to  his  alliances  when  the  independence  of 
Poland  became  a  stumbling-block  to  him. 
Kosciusko,  who  had  received  some  per¬ 
sonal  kindness  from  the  Czar  Paul,  and 
had  seen  many  thousands  of  his  country¬ 
men  restored  to  their  homes  by  the  same 
monarch,  distrusted  the  French  Emperor, 
and  declined  an  invitation  to  accompany 
the  expedition  of  1806,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  an  insurrection  in  Wland. 
“What!”  he  exclaimed,  “despotism  for 
despotism  ;  the  Poles  have  enough  of  it  at 
home  without  going  so  far  to  purchase  it.” 

N otwithstanding  his  refusal,  Kosciusko’s 
name  was,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  made 
use  of  in  proclamations  to  the  Poles. 
More  fine  words,  of  a  vague  character,  were 
uttered  in  manifestoes  by  the  conqueror. 
In  1807  Prussian  Poland  was  declared 
independent  under  Napoleon.  At  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  it  was  offered  altogether 
to  Russia,  on  condition  that  Alexander 
would  adhere  to  the  continental  system. 
The  offer  being  declined,  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  eighteen  hundred  leagues  in  ex¬ 
tent,  was  erected  under  the  rule  of  the 
complaisant  King  of  Saxony. 
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When  Austria  was  brought  low  by  the 
French  con(]|ueror,  Galicia  was  placed  un¬ 
der  a  provisional  government  that  swore 
allegiance  to  Napoleon,  but  at  the  next 
treaty  of  peace,  restoration  of  the  Polish 
provinces  was  made  to  Austria,  with  the 
exception  of  four  departments  added  to 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  In  1812,  seven¬ 
teen  thousand  Poles  followed  tho  French 
eagle  into  Russia,  but  the  resident  popu¬ 
lation  of  Lithuania  found  the  mild  rule  of 
Alexander  preferable  to  the  deceptive 
promises  of  Napoleon.  Of  the  fifth  corps 
of  the  grande  armee  the  gallant  Ponia- 
toffoki  *  brought  few  back  from  Moscow ; 
and  when  he  perished  under  the  waves  of 
the  Elster  the  last  hopes  of  Poland  for  in¬ 
dependence  fled. 

The  Czar,  when  in  Paris,  received  an 
affecting  letter  from  Kosciusko,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  to  do  his  best  for  Poland.  Alas ! 
it  was  but  futile  sentimentalism  on  the 
part  of  the  Czar,  whose  real  projects  of 
aggrandizement  were  expressed  by  his 
most  sagacious  adviser,  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

“  ‘  The  conduct  of  Russia  toward  Poland,’ 
wrote  this  able  minister  to  his  master,  ‘has 
constantly  been  that  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
(Tovernment  toward  another  which  is  not  so. 
The  destruction  of  Poland  as  a  nation  forms  the 
modern  history  of  nearly  all  Russia.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  Poland  has  been  achieved  principally 
in  order  to  multiply  the  relations  of  the  Russian 
nation  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  open  to 
it  a  wider  field,  a  nobler  and  more  conspicuous 
theater,  where  it  may  exercise  its  strength  and 
its  talents ;  where  it  may  gratify  its  pride,  its 
passions,  and  its  interests.’  ” 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  not  without  its 
moral,  that  Poland,  since  her  fall,  has  en¬ 
gaged  more  of  the  attention  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  and  has  weighed  more  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  relations  of  European  states 
than  she  had  done  for  a  century  before. 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  had  agreed  to 
efface  the  name  of  Pole  and  Poland  from 
history,  and  substituted  the  title  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  for  the  remnant  that 


*  PoniatoSbki  was  made  Marshal  of  France  just 
before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  by  Napoleon  I.  He 
commanded  the  retreat,  and  by  mistake,  the 
bridge  over  the  Elster,  leading  out  of  Leipsic  was 
blown  up  before  the  French  columns  bad  all 
passed  over.  Poniatoffoki  with  his  guards  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  by  swimming  the  narrow  but 
deep  stream.  His  horse  became  entangled,  he 
reared  and  rolled  Poniatoffoki  under  the  water, 
and  was  drowned.  We  gazed  at  the  spot  with 
deep  Interest. — Editor  or  tbk  Eclectic. 


was  preserved  of  the  old  kingdom ;  yet, 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  spirit  of 
Polish  nationality  haunted  the  hall  of  con¬ 
ference  with  a  ghostly  power  that  none 
could  regard  with  indifference. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  reconstruct 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  an  independent 
footing,  a  scheme  which  was  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  English  plenipotentiary, 
and  as  strenuously  resisted  by  Russia. 
Indeed,  tho  pretensions  of  the  latter 
power  were  so  alarming,  that  they  occa¬ 
sioned  a  secret  defensive  alliance  between 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  which  was 
concluded  on  the  third  of  January,  1815, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  securi¬ 
ty  and  independence  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  three  northern  courts,  which 
w.os  signed  on  the  third  of  May,  1815. 
The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  declared 
that  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be 
formed  into  a  kingdom,  to  be  united  to 
the  Russian  crown,  but  should  enjoy  a 
separate  constitution  and  administration. 
Austria  recovered  the  lost  portions  of 
Galicia.  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  was 
created  a  republic,  with  a  distinct  consti¬ 
tution,  under  the  protection  of  the  three 
powers.  The  Posnanian  portion  of  the 
old  Duchy  was  bestowed  on  Prussia. 
In  the  following  month  Alexander  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Poland,  and  before 
the  year  had  expired  he  granted  the  pro¬ 
mised  constitution,  which  was  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  third  of  May,  1791.  The 
privileges  thus  conferred  extended  to  four 
million  Poles  only,  Alexander’s  design  of 
uniting  Lithuania  to  the  kingdom  never 
having  been  executed.  M.  Pozzo’s  re¬ 
mark,  that  “  the  title  of  King  of  Poland 
can  never  sympathize  with  that  of  Empe- 
peror  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,” 
pointed  to  a  truth  which  was  not  long  in 
showing  itself.  The  incongruity  of  the 
two  functions  of  Czar  and  constitutional 
King,  which  Alexander  undertook  to  dis¬ 
charge,  could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  one 
or  the  other.  Several  encroachments  on 
the  constitution  had  already  been  made 
when  Alexander  died  in  1825.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December  his  successor, 
Nicholas,  solemly  swore  to  observe  the 
Constitutional  Charter.  The  next  day  oc¬ 
curred  that  revolt  of  the  troops  which  made 
the  very  name  of  Constitution  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  new  Czar,  and  which 
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made  his  reign  one  long  nightmare  of  tyran¬ 
ny  and  oppression.  Some  Poles  were  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  Russian  conspiracies,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  Polish  youth  were  imprisoned, 
of  w'hom  a  select  few  were  tried  and  ac¬ 
quitted.  Nicholas  was  crowned  King  at 
Warsaw  in  1829,  and  appointed  his  bro¬ 
ther  Constantine,  a  ruthless  savage,  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  virtually  viceroy. 

The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  in  France, 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Poles  were 
smarting  under  the  barbarities  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  while  they  still  retained 
the  life  and  strength  gained  during  fifteen 
years  of  comparatively  free  government. 
They  rose  in  insurrection  on  the  thirtieth 
of  November,  1830,  and,  for  a  time 
achieved  considerable  success.  A  Diet 
was  assembled.  Chlopiski,  Radzivil,  and 
Skrzneski  were  successively  command¬ 
ers  of  the  insurgent  forces.  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Council  which  met  in 
Warsaw.  Negotiators  were  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but  no  terms  less  than  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  would  be  accepted. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1831,  the 
provisional  government  declared  the  throne 
of  Poland  vacant.  Nicholas  decreed  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  all  revolters 
of  the  upper  class,  and  exile  in  Siberia  for 
the  lower  class.  The  Poles  fought  des¬ 
perately,  and  victory  declared  for  them  at 
Grovchof  in  February;  at  Wurz  in 
March,  at  Zelikof  and  Seidlitz  in  April. 
Diebitsch,  the  Russian  Field-marshal,  died, 
as  it  was  said,  of  vexation  of  spirit.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  followed  him  to 
the  tomb  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The 
sanguinary  battle  of  Ostrolenko,  fought 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  was  indeci¬ 
sive,  but  the  tide  of  victory  had  turned. 
The  Poles  were  defeated  at  Wilna,  at 
Minsk,  and,  decisively  and  finally,  at 
Warsaw,*  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  of 
September.  The  Czar  occupied  the  king¬ 
dom  with  seventy  thousand  troops,  and 
held  it  by  right  of  conquest.  More  than 
five  thousand  families  were  banished. 

*  We  were  staying  in  Paris  ■when  the  news  ar¬ 
rived  there  of  the  full  of  Warsaw.  The  tide  of 
indignation  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  all  Paris 
boiled  over  like  a  pot  of  beer.  The  populace 
dashed  in  the  windows  of  the  Field-marshal 
Sebastiana,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
because  he  did  not  interpose  French  power  to 
save  Warsaw.  Popular  sympathy  and  indignation 
was  so  strong  that  it  required  fifty  thousand  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  to  preserve  order  in  Paris,  till  the 
feeling  subsided. — Editok  or  tux  Eclectic. 
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Thenceforth  the  system  of  “Thorough” 
was  applied  to  the  administration  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  what  now  became  the  Polish  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Russia.  The  language  was  no 
longer  employed  in  public  documents,  and 
whatever  could  be  done  to  obliterate  all 
national  characteristics  that  remained  to 
the  people  was  done.  But  the  indomita¬ 
ble  spirit  of  the  nation,  kept  alive  by  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  emigrants  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  was  not  to  be 
suppressed.  A  bleeding  remnant  of  the 
ancient  republic  still  retained  a  certain 
amount  of  independence  in  Cracow,  jeal- 
lously  watched  though  it  was  by  the  three 
partitioning  powers.  They  had,  indeed, 
unceremoniously  held  it  in  military  occu¬ 
pation  in  1831,  again  in  1833,  and  again  in 
1836.  The  last  occupation  extended  over 
five  years.  In  1840  Lord  Palmerston  and 
M.  Guizot  protested  against  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  following  year  the  little 
republic  was  evacuated.  Austrian  troops, 
however,  continued  to  watch  it  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Vistula.  Nor  were 
their  jealous  fears  groundless.  Fifteen 
years  had  barely  elapsed  after  the  terrible 
conflict  at  Warsaw,  when  an  extensively 
planned  insurrection  broke  out  simultane¬ 
ously  in  Posen  and  Galicia  in  the  month  of 
February,  1846.  The  Prussians  speedily 
suppressed  the  outbreak  in  Posen.  The 
Austrians  had  a  more  sanguinary  task  to 
perform.  The  General  who  entered  Cra¬ 
cow,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  armed 
peasants,  and  of  a  general  rising  through¬ 
out  Galicia,  retreated  with  a  speed  that 
resembled  flight,  while  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents  on  his  side  retreated  from  the 
supposed  advance  of  the  Austrian  gene¬ 
ral.  The  Government  officials  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  peasants, 
and  by  offering  them  head-money,  con¬ 
trived  to  turn  them  against  their  Polish 
seigneurs  all  suspected  of  being  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  insurrection.  The  result  of  this 
diabolical  statecraft  was  a  frightful  amount 
of  mui'der  and  pillage.  Calm  being  at 
length  restored,  the  three  powers,  after 
long  deliberation,  took  upon  themselves  in 
November,  1846,  to  destroy  the  little  re¬ 
public  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  annex  it  to  Austria.  England  and 
France  were  extremely  indignant,  but  the 
Spanish  marriages  had  just  occurred  to 
mar  their  cordial  union,  and  the  protest  of 
the  two  Governments  made  separately  had 
not  the  deterring  force  which  belongs  to  a 
combined  remonstrance  of  two  or  more  of 
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the  great  powers.  Lord  Palmerston  justly 
said  in  his  sharp,  incisive  manner,  that  the 
Northern  powers  would  find  that  they 
had  committed  an  error  when  they  com¬ 
bined  in  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  which  if  good  for  nothing  on  the 
Vistula,  must  be  equally  bad  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Po.  These  words  which  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  may  have  excited  only  a 
smile  at  the  Absolutist  courts,  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  grim  significance.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  record  that  the  absorption  of  Cracow 
drew  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  an  eloquent  paper,  replete  with 
sound  views  ably  reasoned,  which  was 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
(April  1847.)  Poland  was  now  wholly 
prostrate,  its  name  was  indeed  effaced 
from  the  map  of  Europe ;  and  when  the 
convulsions  of  1848-9  occurred,  so  par¬ 
alyzed  was  the  nation  in  all  its  members, 
that  the  small  attempt  made  by  the  Emi¬ 
grants  at  insurrection,  was  immediately 
checked  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
peasantry.  Fifteen  years,  however,  have 
brought  manhood  to  another  hardy  crop 
of  patriots,  who,  bold  in  the  faith  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  fathers,  resolved  to  strike 
a  blow  for  national  independence. 

We  can  not  see  why  JVI.  Montalembert 
and  others  insist  upon  affirming  that  the 
present  revolution  is  a  “  sudden  and  spon¬ 
taneous  explosion,”  provoked  by  the  atro¬ 
cious  measure  of  forced  midnight  con¬ 
scription.  If  it  be  to  excite  a  more  widely- 
extended  sympathy,  we  presume  to  think 
that  such  a  course  is  a  mistaken  one.  Sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  victims  of  one  gross  outrage 
can  not  be  so  deep  and  permanent  as  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  life-long  agony  of  humiliation. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  the  explosion  of 
the  revolution  if  sudden  was  not  spontane¬ 
ous.  It  had  been  prepared  long  before¬ 
hand.  Many  events  within  the  last  ten 
years  have  concurred  to  revive  the  hopes  of 
Polish  patriotism.  The  weakness  of  Russia 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  her  equals, 
as  revealed  in  the  Crimean  war,  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  her  serfs,  the  boldness  of  poli¬ 
tical  speculation  among  the  educated 
classes  of  the  empire,  the  formation  of  se¬ 
cret  societies,  the  propagation  of  extreme-' 
ly  advanced  ideas  by  the  Russian  press 
in  London  ;  form  one  category  of  power¬ 
fully  acting  influences  on  the  Polish  mind. 
On  the  other  hand  occur  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  Garibaldi,  the  deliverance  of 
Italy,  and  the  revolution  in  Greece.  One 


of  these  great  events  was  brought  about 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  the  nephew  of 
that  Napoleon  who  owed  more  to  the 
Polish  race  than  any  other  non  partition¬ 
ing  sovereign  in  Europe.  He  owed  them 
gratitude  for  their  brave  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  anny,  and  restitution  for  prom¬ 
ises  made  to  the  ear  but  broken  to  the 
heart.  If,  as  it  is  said,  personal  feeling 
had  something  to  do  with  the  victories  of 
Solferino  and  Magenta,  the  thought  of 
fulfilling  the  broken  promises  of  his  uncle, 
ought  to  impel  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  make  a  real  effort  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Poles.  We  agree  with  M.  Monta¬ 
lembert  in  heartily  desiring  that  such 
emancipation  should  proceed  from  the 
Czar  himself,  feeling  as  we  do  that  war  is 
a  horrible  alternative,  and  that  only  an 
armed  intervention  in  the  struggle  is  likely 
to  prove  effectual.  There  was  hope  that 
a  liberal  constitution  would  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  new  Poland  by  the  present 
Czar.  When  some  eighteen  months  ago 
the  churches  of  Warsaw  and  other  towns 
were  filled  with  men  and  women  dressed 
in  mourning  and  singing  patriotic  hymns, 
the  touching  protest  against  tyranny 
seemed  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
sovereign. 

Preparations  for  a  new  and  milder  gov¬ 
ernment  were  made.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  and  his  family  brought  to 
Warsaw  the  ^lat  and  dignity  of  a  court. 
Inquiries  into  the  wants  of  the  country 
were  assiduously  made,  and  for  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  quarrel  between 
Poles  and  Russians,  more  bitter  than  the 
by-gone  animosities  of  English  and  Irish, 
were  about  to  be  arranged  a  Vamiable. 
The  coarse  Russian  nature  was  much  puz¬ 
zled  to  comprehend  the  new  attitude  of 
the  Poles.  That  meekness  in  demanding 
liberty,  the  fruit  as  it  seemed  of  a  mysticd 
religious  exaltation,  was  an  element  of  re¬ 
sistance  that  the  hard  and  cold  mechanism 
of  the  Autocrat’s  government  knew  not 
how  to  deal  with.  No  disturbances  oc¬ 
curred  to  excuse  the  employment  of  mili¬ 
tary  force.  Agitated  assemblies  were  ap¬ 
peased  by  the  Poles  themselves.  The 
eminently  national  association,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  with  the  distinguished 
atriot  Count  Andrew  Zamoyski  at  its 
ead,  took  care  never  to  depart  from  the 
line  of  legality  in  its  many  endeavors  for 
practically  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  people. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Let  an  address, 
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stating  in  full  the  demands  of  Poland,  and  ’ 
signed  by  their  leading  men,  be  brought 
to  the  Emperor.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  Count  Zamoyski  carried  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  affected  to  be  surprised  and  angry 
at  the  suggestion  that  the  constitutional 
privileges  asked  for  should  extend  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  Poland,  and  include  Li¬ 
thuania.  Count  Peter  w'as  banished  the 
empire,  and  cruelly  prevented  from  sooth¬ 
ing  the  last  moments  of  his  wife,  who  died 
shortly  afterward.  A  violent  repression 
of  the  moderate  party  took  place.  The 
people  were  put  down  by  pistol  and  saber 
— a  populace  that  walked  taper  in  hand 
chanting,  “  Holy  Lord  God  !  God  Al¬ 
mighty,  God  immortal,  have  mercy  up¬ 
on  us !  From  plague  and  pestilence, 
from  fire  and  sword,  O  Lord,  deliver  us ! 
Vouchsafe  to  give  us  back  our  native 
land !” 

The  extreme  democratic  and  communis¬ 
tic  party,  both  among  the  Emigrants  and 
at  home,  were  fortified  by  the  ill  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  more  peaceful  brethren,  and 
their  plans  for  an  insurrection  were  hur¬ 
ried  on.  They  found  sympathizers  and 
counselors  in  the  party  of  Russian  refugees 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  We  learn 
from  the  printed  letter  of  M.  Bakounin  to 
General  Mieroslavski  that  a  ComiU  de  so- 
lut  PolonaU  had  for  some  time  secretly 
existed  in  Warsaw,  and  that  it  acquired 
great  authority  over  the  patriots  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  professing  “  a  com¬ 
plete  organization  in  the  five  provinces  of 
the  Republic — Galicia,  Posnania,  Lithua¬ 
nia,  and  Ruthenia  —  with  ramifications 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference  of 
the  ancient  Polish  territory,  and  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society.” 

“  The  retirement  of  Z - and  its  con¬ 

sequences  have  obliged  us  to  cut  off  that 
lost  branch  from  our  new  organization,” 
writes  General  Mieroslavski  to  his  Russian 
correspondent  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
Already  the  extreme  party  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  seize  the  leadership  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  revolution.  Meanwhile  an  association, 
called  the  Comite  militaire  Pusse,  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  party  of  liberals  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  itself,  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  central  national  committee  of  Warsaw, 
on  the  basis  of  liberty  for  both  peoples  and 
a  friendly  alliance  of  two  prospective  re¬ 
publics.  In  the  programme  of  this  party 
care  was  taken  to  mollify  the  Lithuanians 
and  Ruthenians,  (inhabitants  of  Little 
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Russia,)  whose  love  for  the  Poles,  pur 
sang,  is  not  greater  than  their  love  for  the 
Russians.  It  was  provided  that  inde¬ 
pendence  once  achieved,  each  people 
should  dispose  of  themselves  in  the  way 
and  to  the  government  which  they  might 
like  best.  This  prospective  possibility  of 
a  Poland  divided  and  in  part  annexed  to 
Russia,  even  a  democratic  Russia,  offend¬ 
ed  the  Polish  Unionists,  and  might  have  led 
to  an  important  schism,  had  not  the  precipi¬ 
tate  violence  of  the  oppressor  rallied  the 
parties  together  again.  The  secret  so¬ 
ciety,  of  which  the  Central  Committee 
was  the  head,  consisted  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  fifty  thousand  sworn  members. 
It  embraced  all  the  towns  and  a  certain 
part  of  the  country,  where  its  orders  were 
implicitly  obeyed.  It  issued  two  official 
journals — the  Puch  and  the  Straznica — 
and  employed  a  police  of  its  own,  which 
was  constantly  out-maneuvering  the  police 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wielopolski.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1862,  the  military  Russian  Com¬ 
mittee  published  in  the  Pell  newspaper  an 
address  to  the  Russian  officers  in  Poland, 
who  are  thus  apostrophized : 

“  Comrades  of  all  the  military  corps,  of  the 
line  and  of  the  artillery,  of  the  guard  and  the 
army,  garrisons  and  Cossacks  of  military  acad¬ 
emies  and  the  staff  I  Our  situation  is  excep¬ 
tional  The  way  in  which  the  Government  is 
acting  in  the  towns  of  Poland  is  such  that  the 
people  must  lose  patience  and  rise,  without  in¬ 
quiring  whether  they  shall  conquer  or  be  con- 
querei  Events  are  drawing  near  day  by  day, 
the  moment  when  we  must  either  become  the 
headsmen  of  Poland  or  revolt  with  her.  We 
do  not  wish  to  play  the  part  of  executioners, 
nor  do  the  soldiers  who  are  under  us.” 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  follows, 
and  the  programme  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  is  set  forth  ;  but  as  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  extensive  defection  in  the 
Russian  army  in  Poland,  we  must  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  address  did  not  attain  the 
desired  end,  and  we  need  not  reproduce  it. 
Enough  for  us  to  point  out  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government,  if  not  previously  in¬ 
formed  by  its  own  police  of  the  projected 
insurrection,  must  have  been  thoroughly 
roused  by  the  publication  of  this  address 
last  November.  Measures,  doubtless, 
were  cautiously  taken  for  the  execution 
of  the  counterplot,  which  the  Russian 
gens  d’armes  executed  with  such  fatal  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  twenty -second  of  January 
last,  by  which  twenty-five  thousand  of 
the  best  part  of  the  population  were  kid- 
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napped  and  carried  off  to  distant  military 
depots.  The  blow  seemed  to  stun  the 
patriots,  and  no  movement  of  the  people 
took  place  until  the  official  gazette  pub¬ 
lished  the  insolent  and  stinging  assertion, 
“  that  the  recruitment  had  met  with  no 
resistance,  and  that  the  conscripts  bad  tes¬ 
tified  nothing  but  eager  good-will,  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  satisfaction,  at  going  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  in  the  school  of  order 
which  military  service  had  laid  open  to 
them.”  That  drop  of  poison  made  the 
cup  run  over.  We  quote  from  M.  Monta- 
lembert : 

“  That  which  none  of  the  outrages  commit¬ 
ted  during  two  years  could  provoke  has  ^been 
the  work  of  an  obscure  scribe  who  wrote  this 
lie  on  the  official  page.  His  venal  hand  has  set 
fire  to  the  powder-train.  That  cynical  outrage 
on  public  grief  and  delicacy  will  rank  in  his¬ 
tory  by  the  side  of  outrages  on  the  delicacy  of 
women,  such  as  gave  to  Rome  the  signal  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqiiins  and  the  Decem¬ 
virs,  to  Palermo  for  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Eter¬ 
nal  honor  to  the  people  to  whom  a  moral  in¬ 
jury  is  more  revolting  than  physical  torments  ; 
who  can  submit  to  any  thing,  endure  any 
thing,  save  official  hypocrisy  and  a  lie,  promul¬ 
gated  in  their  name,  and  on  their  account  I  A 
slave — be  he  so ;  but  a  grateful,  satisfied  slave ; 
a  slave  who  will  let  himself  be  congratulated 
on  his  freedom  and  happiness— no,  a  thousand 
times  no  I  Bound,  gagged,  whipped,  trans¬ 
ported — be  it  granted  again ;  but  under  chains, 
and  the  gag,  and  the  knout,  the  Pole  wishes 
the  world  to  know  him  as  the  victim,  never  as 
the  accomplice  of  servitude.  Death  and  ruin, 
every  disaster  and  every  torture,  rather  than  a 
silent  adhesion  to  a  crowned  and  unpunished 
lie  1” 

Notwithstanding  this  great  and  bar¬ 
barous  coup  the  plot  which  the  im¬ 

perial  authorities  meant  to  undermine 
was  more  extensive  than  they  imagined. 
Thousands  of  men  flew  to  arms.  The  ex- 
erience  of  past  misfortunes  has  not,  we 
ave  reason  to  believe,  been  thrown  away 
upon  the  insurgents.  The  aristocratic 
class  among  them  is  less  exclusive  than 
of  yore.  The  middle  class,  which  in¬ 
cludes  men  engaged  in  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  which  forms  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  part  of  the  present  re¬ 
volutionary  party,  is  more  prudent  than 
it  was  wont  to  be,  and,  relying  chiefly  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  leaves  the  pea¬ 
santry  alone  as  much  as  is  possible.  The 
extreme  views  of  men  like  General  Mie- 
roslavski  are  discountenanced,  and,  as  we 
have  recently  seen,  the  generous  ofler  of 


Garibaldi’s  arm  has  been  politely  and 
gratefully  declined,  on  the  plea  that  his 
presence  might  introduce  into  the  strife 
an  element  of  disunion  and  disturbance. 

But  what  can  the  utmost  heroism  do 
against  groa  battailhna  f  What  can  Po¬ 
land  do  without  the  aid  of  the  Western 
States  ?  We  regret  most  deeply  to  see 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  English  and 
French  Governments  in  this  matter.  M. 
Montalembert  urges  with  all  his  eloquence 
upon  France  the  duty  of  rescuing  Poland 
from  servitude  in  default  of  Russia  her¬ 
self.  “  A  Government,”  he  says,  “  which 
in  ten  years  has  decided  by  war  three 
great  questions — the  Eastern,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Mexican  questions — can  not  take 
refuge  from>the  Polish  question  in  impo¬ 
tence  and  indifference.” 

The  English  Government,  in  1815,  was 
baffled  in  its  endeavors  to  restore  Poland 
to  independence,  and  was  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  arrogant  menace  of  Alexander, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  proposal,  since  forsooth  he  had 
two  hundred  thousand  men  occupying 
Poland.  The  supremacy  then  enjoyed 
by  the  Czar  is  now  transferred  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  ally,  and  surely  it  be¬ 
comes  them  to  urge  that  the  benefits 
stipulated  for  Poland  in  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  should  be  secured  to  that  confed¬ 
erate  people.  Certainly,  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  any  government  to  engage  its  subjects 
in  a  war,  even  to  rescue  a  nation  from 
misery,  not  at  least  until  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  unmistakably  pronounced  in 
favor  of  such  a  war.  But  remonstrance — 
clear,  firm,  and  open — is  within  our  pow¬ 
er;  and  should  this  fail,  there  is  a  step 
which  can  be  taken,  and  which  might  be 
taken,  and  we  venture  to  say,  ought  to  be 
taken,  by  England  and  by  other  states — 
it  is  to  withdraw  their  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  capital  of  the  offending 
power.  Let  it  thus  be  placed  out  of  the 
comity  of  civilized  states  and  the  effect 
must  soon  be  perceptible.  The  old  Czar 
Alexis  did  as  much  when  he  heard  of  the 
decapitation  of  Charles  L,  of  England. 
He  recalled  his  ambassadors,  and  would 
hold  no  intercourse  with  a  regicide  nation. 
The  present  government  of  Russia  did 
something  of  the  same  kind  at  the  court 
of  Turin  when  Victor  Emmanuel  became 
king  of  Italy.  England,  had  she  been 
strong  at  home  and  abroad,  possibly  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  in  1831  with 
Russia,  who  then  perpetrated  a  dangerous 
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and  revolutionary  act  by  violating  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  and  incorporating  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  as  a  province  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Such  a  course  was  urged  by  distin¬ 
guished  men  at  the  meeting  held  in  Guild¬ 
hall,  on  the  17th  of  March  last.  Such  a 
course  persisted  in  by  England,  France, 
Austria,  and  the  other  neutral  powers, 
would  tend  effectually  to  make  the  Czar 
more  reasonable  than  he  now  is,  and  Po¬ 
land  more  free  and  happy,  without  the 
horrible  alternative  of  a  bloody  war.  The 
preposterous  notion  that  all  our  business 
transactions  with  a  country  from  which  the 
ambassadors  are  removed  must  cease, 
springs  from  a  false  appreciation  of  the 
functions  of  an  ambassador.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  government  and  the  people 
governed  is  so  universally  kept  in  view 
that  we  need  but  cite  one  notorious  fact 
to  show  that  relations  between  nations  are 
kept  up  even  in  the  extreme  case  of  the 
governments  being  at  war.  During  the 
whole  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English 
Consul  remained  at  St.  Petersburg  tran¬ 
sacting  business,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  had  there  been  no  blockade  a  large 
trade  would  have  been  carried  on,  even  at 
that  juncture,  between  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  is  argued  that  the  expression  of 
feeling  at  our  public  meetings  is  useless  for 
all  purposes  of  constraint  on  foreign  sov¬ 
ereigns  unless  we  mean  to  go  to  war  But 
has  it  not  been  the  boast  of  our  age  that 
public  opinion  exercises  a  moral  force  which 
far  transcends  all  physical  force  ?  Un¬ 
happily,  we  see  too  many  proofs  of  the 
contrary  doctrine.  Yet  surely  it  is  the 
office  and  duty  of  journalists  to  magnify 
the  power  of  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  such  questions.  We  regret  to  observe 
the  indifference  to  Polish  interests  incul¬ 
cated  by  some  writers  in  the  newspaper 
ress.  We  do  not  understand  why  a 
ody  of  men  usually  generous  and  high- 
minded  should  withhold  their  sympathy 
atod  support  from  the  suffering  Poles.  It 
is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Russians  of  rank 
and  station  exercise  great  influence  in  what 
is  especially  called  “  Society”  both  here 
and  in  Paris.  They  cultivate  assiduous'y 
the  art  of  social  success,  and  always  show 
themselves  to  be  keen  politicians.  An 
influence  of  this  kind  may  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  Poland  voted  “a bore,” like  a  poor  rela¬ 
tion  whose  very  name  becomes  a  reproach 
and  a  nuisance  to  more  fortunate  men. 


Even  as  we  write,  the  news  arrives  that 
Langiewicz,  the  self-elected  dictator  of  the 
insurgents,  has  been  defeated,  and  has  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Austrians.  We  trust  that 
the  attitude  of  the  democratic  party  among 
the  Poles,  whose  feelings  are  expressed  in 
the  protest  published  by  General  Miero- 
slavaski,  has  not  contributed  to  this  disas¬ 
trous  result.  A  division  in  the  camp  is 
precisely  the  instrument  of  destruction 
which  Russians  spies  know  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  with  fatal  effect.  Yet  Poland  will 
not  despair.  “  Father  Andrew,”  as  Count 
Zamoyski  is  affectionately  called  in  his 
native  country,  has,  in  a  large  meeting 
held  at  Manchester,  appealed  for  help  to 
the  English  people.  We  hope  that  this 
appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Still 
more  fervently  do  we  hope  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  will  make  every  possible 
effort  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Czar  to  the 
folly  and  cruelty  of  oppressing  the  Poles. 
No  one  is  more  able  than  Earl  Russell  to 
impress  upon  the  Russian  Government  for 
their  guidance,  England’s  mode  of  dealing 
with  Scotland  in  the  last  century,  and 
with  Ireland  in  our  own  time.  Russia 
cannot  really  begin  a  career  of  freedom  and 
improvement  for  herself  until  she  has  con¬ 
ceded  liberty  and  equality  before  the  law 
to  Poland.  It  is  morally  and  physically 
impossible.  A  black  barrier  of  hatred  will 
divide  the  old  Muscovite  provinces  from 
the  civilizing  influences  of  the  West.  The 
Western  powers  will  be  urged  more  and 
more  every  year  to  rescue  Poland  from 
oppression,  and  the  day  will  come  when, 
if  Russia  has  not  anticipated  the  blow, 
they  must  do  so.  In  their  very  self-de¬ 
fence,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  by 
which  they  live  as  nations,  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  will  have  to  take 
hold  of  the  “  handle  end”  of  the  Russian 
empire  aud  wrench  it  from  the  Czar’s  do¬ 
minions.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  call  up¬ 
on  our  Government  to  rise  above  present 
material  considerations  into  the  higher 
regions  of  political  morality  and  public 
faith.  Let  them  remember  our  neglect  of 
Poland  in  the  past ;  let  them  look  for¬ 
ward  with  dismay  to  the  certain  retribu¬ 
tion  which  awaits  crime  and  complicity 
with  crime.  England  is  now  in  a  high 
position  of  strength,  wealth,  and  influence. 
Let  her  use  these  great  gifts  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  humanity. 
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THE  AFRICAN  LION  IN  ITS  NATIVE  HAUNTS. 

BY  JULES  GERARD  (THE  “LION  KILLER.*’) 


TRANSLATKD  BT  TUB  XDITOB. 


The  title  of  this  journal  has  induced 
me  to  lay  before  its  readers  a  few  obser¬ 
vations  on  an  interesting  subject  in  na¬ 
tural  history,  the  treatment  of  which 
might  perhaps  be  deemed  too  popular  for 
any  of  the  scientific  periodicals  which 
have  higher  pretensions  than  it  puts  forth 
to  erudition  and  abstruse  investigations  ; 
and  I  trust  that  these  remarks  may  be  the 
means  of  calling  more  general  attention  to 
the  history  of  that  noblest  of  creatures, 
the  Lion,  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  in 
this  country. 

My  observations  possess,  at  least,  one 
advantage — not  an  unimportant  one  in 
these  book-milking  days — namely,  that  of 
originality;  for  they  are  not  merely  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  what  others  have  seen,  or  a  re¬ 
petition  of  what  my  predecessors  have 
written,  but  are  the  results  of  my  own 
personal  experience.  My  knowledge  of 
the  lion’s  natural  history  has  been  acquired 
in  those  wilds  of  which  he  is  the  sovereign 
ruler.  I  have  met  him  face  to  face  as  he 
appro.ached  the  encampments  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Arabs  in  search  of  his  nightly 
meal,  have  tracked  him  to  his  lair  on  his 
return  from  his  depredations. 

These  adventures  I  have  described  else¬ 
where,  in  a  form  more  suitable  for  the 
general  reader  ;*  but  it  is  now  my  inten¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  the  limited  space  allotted  to 
me  will  admit,  to  recall  a  little  of  the 
more  solid  information  which  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  during  my  hazardous  expeditions, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  rather 
for  instruction  than  for  amusement. 

Let  me  first  mention,  that  the  result  of 
my  observations  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  race  of  lions  inhabiting  the  north¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is 
superior  to  those  which  are  met  with  in 
the  western  and  central  parts  of  that  con¬ 
tinent. 

*Lt  Tueur  de  Lion$.  .  Paris :  J.  V«rmot 


Whether  this  superiority  be  inherent — 
that  is  to  say,  an  original  quality  of  the 
animal — or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  by  which  the  creature  is  surround¬ 
ed,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say ;  but  shall 
be  content  to  substantiate  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  by  illustrations  of  its  supe¬ 
riority,  leaving  it  to  the  consideration  of 
better-informed  naturalists  to  fathom  the 
cause. 

The  western,  central,  and  eastern  por¬ 
tions  of  Africa  have  each  a  variety  of 
lion.  The  first,  which  is  found  between 
the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  as  its 
northern  limit,  and  down  to  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Niger  in  the  south,  is  a  mane¬ 
less  creature,  of  an  elongated  form,  and 
whose  hight  is  about  that  of  the  tiger,  with 
which  animal,  moreover,  it  has  many 
points  of  resemblance. 

This  variety  is  a  hunter ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  procures  its  nourishment  by  chasing 
game.  For  this  purpose,  its  instinct 
teaches  it  to  combine  with  its  congeners 
in  the  pursuit  of  its  prey,  which  is  eflTect- 
ed  under  the  direction  of  a  veteran  lead¬ 
er,  who  allots  to  all  their  proper  posts  and 
duties— to  the  most  active  and  best  armed 
the  places  of  danger,  whilst  the  lionesses 
and  young  ones  are  detached  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  beating  the  game.  By  combined 
action — nay,  it  might  almost  be  said  by 
a  strategic  movement — the  lionesses  and 
their  young  press  forward  in  an  unbroken 
rank ;  and,  just  as  in  a  battue,  they  drive 
before  them  all  the  animals  within  their 
circuit  in  the  direction  of  the  hunting 
party,  their  movements  being  accompanied 
by  a  loud  clamor.  When  the  prey  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  passages  guarded  by  the  el¬ 
ders,  these  spring  upon  and  slaughter  it 
with  great  rapidity,  and  probably  with 
little  suffering  to  the  victims.  Should, 
however,  a  rhinoceros  or  an  adult  ele¬ 
phant  form  a  portion  of  the  quarry,  it  is 
either  allowed  to  pass  unmolested,  or  is 
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brought  to  the  ground  by  the  united  at¬ 
tack  of  several  lions.  The  battue  ended, 
eached  hunter  takes  his  share  of  the  booty, 
not,  however,  without  some  slight  privi¬ 
leges  in  favor  of  superior  might,  which  in 
the  lion  world  also  (in  this  instance,  at 
least)  constitutes  right. 

When,  for  example,  the  chase  has  been 
successful,  and  a  great  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  slain,  no  disputes  arise  concern¬ 
ing  the  division  of  prey;  but  should  it 
happen  that  there  is  not  sufficient  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  appetites  of  all,  the  arrival  of  the 
lionesses  is  awaited,  and  these  are  first 
served ;  then  comes  the  turn  of  the  males ; 
and  lastly,  upon  the  remnants — should 
there  be  any — the  young  people  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  regale  themselves. 

Sometimes,  when  he  grows  old,  the 
lion  of  this  district  turns  misanthrope,  and 
flees  from  the  company  of  his  congeners. 
In  such  cases,  not  being  able  to  take  part 
in  the  battues  of  the  community,  nor  to 
provide  himself  with  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  by  hunting  the  animals  of  the  forest 
alone,  he  becomes  a  man-eater.  Taking 
up  his  quarters  in  the  thick  brushwood 
bordering  on  some  village,  he  seizes  the 
natives  in  their  passage  to  the  fields ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  traveler 
to  find  villages  in  the  basin  of  the  Gambia 
and  Niger  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants 
from  this  cause. 

In  these  habits,  then,  and  in  its  elon¬ 
gated  shape,  the  maneless  lion  of  Africa 
manifests  a  resemblance  to  the  tiger,  and 
more  especially  to  that  of  Bengal. 

The  lion  of  Central  Africa  w'ith  which 
we  are  acquainted  appears  to  belong  to 
the  same  variety  found  even  as  far  south 
as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  adorned  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mane,  the  disposition  of  which,  falling 
as  it  does  far  over  the  animal’s  forehead, 
detracts  greatly  from  its  appearance. 
This  defect,  and  the  elongated  form  of  its 
jaws,  deprive  the  animal  of  that  majestic 
air  which  characterizes  its  congener  in 
Northern  Africa. 

The  third  variety  appertains  to  Eastern 
Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  and  Upper  Egypt, 
and  is  distinguishable  by  its  form  and 
color.  With  a  body  thick-set  as  that  of  a 
bull  dog,  and  fierce  and  sullen  as  the  lat¬ 
ter,  this  lion  w'ould  be  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  if  it  were  endowed  with  strength 
propoi’tionate  to  its  other  qualities.  I  or- 
tunately  for  the  natives,  however,  he  is 
small,  and  possesses  nothing  formidable 
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beyond  his  red  covering  and  his  vicious 
disposition. 

Dismissing  these  three  varieties  of  the 
lion  with  the  foregoing  brief  comments 
upon  their  appearance  and  habits,  I  shall 
now  ask  ray  readers  to  accompany  me 
over  the  orthodox  geographical  route 
across  the  Great  Desert  to  Northern  Afiica 
— a  journey  more  easily  accomplished  in 
the  reader’s  company,  and  on  paper,  than 
over  the  burning  sands  and  under  the 
tropical  sun  of  Africa.  This  expedition 
will  enable  us  to  make  the  assertion  that 
the  “  Lion  of  the  Desert,”  which  has  been 
so  frequently  described,  has  no  actual  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  it  requires  but  little  consid¬ 
eration  to  show  why  the  animal  is  not  to 
be  found  in  that  locality.  Three  things 
are  indispensable  to  its  existence — fresh 
meat,  pure  water,  and  shade  for  repose. 
Now,  from  Timbuctoo  to  the  first  oases 
which  are  found  north  of  Soudan,  there  is  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  or  five 
hundred  miles  to  be  traversed  without  the 
existence  of  this  threefold  condition  of  life 
for  the  lion ;  and  the  country  east  and 
west  along  its  whole  length  is  of  precisely 
the  same  character.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
easily  understood  that  no  lion  could  pene¬ 
trate  into,  much  less  establish  itself  per¬ 
manently  in  these  desert  regions.  Beyond 
this  sea  of  sand,  however,  and  the  few  fer¬ 
tile  islands,  the  verdant  oases  which  are 
scattered  over  it,  we  come  to  the  great 
chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  which,  with  its 
magnificent  ramifications,  is  nobly  peo¬ 
pled  with  denizens  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Here  it  is  that  we  find  the  African  lion 
par  excellence — the  lion  of  Numidia. 

Kazoului,  and  Dameiri,  two  Arab 
authors  anterior  to  Buffon,  have  described 
the  lion  of  Northern  Africa  in  glowdng 
colors.  Their  account  commences  with 
the  titles  of  nobility  of  these  large-headed 
sovereigns  of  the  wilds.  He  is  the  “  great,” 
the  “generous,”  the  “magnificent,”  the 
“ formidable,”  the  “  conqueror,”  the  “ir¬ 
resistible,”  the  “  gallant,”  the  “  superb,” 
the  “  invicible,”  the  “  devourer,”  the 
“  courageous,”  the  “  intrepid,”  the  “  roar¬ 
ing,”  and  eighty-nine  other  attributes  in 
his  praise,  being  but  one  short  of  the 
number  which  they  accord  to  the  Almighty. 

Dameiri  subsequently  describes  a  con¬ 
flict  in  which  he  took  part  between  a  host 
of  Arab  warriors  and  a  single  lion.  In 
this  affray  more  than  one  hundred  men 
and  as  many  horses  were  placed  hors  de 
combat.,  and  the  lion,  pierced  with  wounds. 
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remained  master  of  the  battle-field,  the 
king  having  given  way  before  so  noble 
and  courageous  an  animal. 

This  high  estimate  of  the  Numidian 
lion,  published  many  centuries  back,  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  facts  which  I  have  collected, 
and  my  own  observations  at  the  present 
day. 

I  have,  however,  found  in  Numidia,  not 
one,  but  three  well-marked  varieties  of 
lion ;  and  I  presume  it  is  in  honor  of  the 
most  formidable  of  these  that  the  Arab 
chronicler  has  recited  his  narrative.  The 
three  varieties  of  this  interesting  family 
known  to  me  are  the  favon-colored,  the 
gray.,  and  the  hlach.  Amongst  the  Arabs 
they  are  known  as  “  el  Asfar,”  “  el  Zar- 
zouri,”  “  el  Adraa.”  The  fawn-colored 
and  gray  varieties  are  bold  animal,  far 
superior  in  external  form  and  muscular 
strength  to  their  other  African  congeners, 
and  also  dissimilar  in  their  habits. 

These  great  lords  hold  the  principle 
that  to  hunt  game  is  a  fit  employment  on¬ 
ly  for  poachers  and  peasants ;  and,  after 
the  manner  of  certain  barons  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  they  deem  it  more  dignified  and 
convenient  to  support  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  vassals.  Every  man, 
therefore,  who  stands  possessed  of  a  herd 
of  oxen,  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  of  a  few  horses, 
is,  in  their  opinion,  amenable  to  the  levy 
of  tithe  and  tribute. 

Starting  upon  this  axiom  (still  uncontro¬ 
verted)  the  lion  just  referred  to  awakes 
at  sunset,  and  coolly  proceeds  to  some 
rock  in  the  vicinity  of  his  lair  to  perform 
his  toilet ;  and  from  whence,  looking  down 
upon  his  territories,  he  can  survey  the 
whole  surrounding  plain,  and  perceive  the 
various  flocks  and  herds  returning  to  the 
fold. 

When  night  has  fairly  set  in,  he  rises  to 
his  feet,  roars  for  the  first  time,  and  sway¬ 
ing  his  enormous  head  from  side  to  side  as 
he  proceeds,  makes  his  way  with  measured 
pace  towards  the  encampment  which  is  to 
furnish  him  his  supper. 

The  very  roar  of  the  lion  in  its  wild 
state,  which  is  music  that  even  the 
most  fastiduous  would  deem  w’orthy 
of  being  listened  to,  is  truly  mag¬ 
nificent.  His  first  note,  when  he  coni- 
mences  to  roar,  is  a  low  sound  emit¬ 
ted  from  the  chest  and  nostrils ;  but  it  is 
audible  from  a  great  distance.  This  is  a 
species  of  prelude,  and  immediately  after¬ 
ward  it  is  repeated,  but  this  time  it  is 
much  louder  and  more  proUacted ;  the 
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jaws  of  the  animal  being  still  closed,  or 
the  mouth  but  slightly  opened.  The  third 
and  fourth  outbursts  are  given  to  the  air 
through  the  fully-extended  jaws,  and  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  lungs.  To  listen 
to  this  roar  is  terrible  for  those  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  crossing  the  monarch’s  path,  or 
to  be  marching  through  the  lonely  forest. 
At  length,  after  two  or  three  more  utter¬ 
ances  of  this  kind,  the  animal  ends,  as  he 
commenced,  with  less  vigorous  notes. 

The  distance  to  which  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  the  progress  of  a  lion  by  his  roar, 
when  there  has  been  no  contrary  wind, 
and  no  mountain  nor  other  obstacle  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  sound,  is  two  or  three  leagues; 
but  when  he  roars  about  a  league  off,  one 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  sound  would 
believe  him  to  be  close  at  hand. 

A  curious  circumstance  which  I  have 
noticed  is,  that  when  the  lion  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  mate,  they  always  roar  al¬ 
ternately  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lioness  com¬ 
mences,  and  the  lion  answers  her,  each 
continuing  in  its  turn  to  utter  its  note,  but 
the  tones  never  being  mingled.  It  has 
afforded  me  some  satisfaction  to  find  that 
my  hero  possesses  a  musical  quality,  which 
has  never  been  observed  m  any  other 
quadruped,  so  far  as  I  am  aware ;  and  I 
am  quite  content  to  leave  it  to  men  of 
science  to  discover  the  cause,  should  they 
deem  the  matter  deserving  of  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

But  to  return  to  our  hungry  lion,  whom 
we  left  descending  from  his  mountain 
lair  to  the  plain  on  w’hich  the  encamp¬ 
ments  are  pitched.  By  the  term  “  en¬ 
campment”*  the  Arabs  and  natives  of 
Barbary  designate  an  assemblage  of  tents 
ranged  in  a  circle,  and  in  close  proximity 
with  one  another,  except  in  one  part,  which 
serves  as  a  passage  to  and  from  the  plain. 
In  the  center  of  this  circle  the  herds  ai'e 
penned ;  and  the  external  inclosure  which 
surrounds  and  serves  as  a  protection  to 
the  tents,  consists  of  a  rude  hedge  from 
six  to  tw’elve  feet  in  hight.  The  aperture 
or  passage  referred  to  is  kept  open  during 
the  day,  but  is  closed  at  night. 

When  the  Arabs  hear  the  lion  begin  to 
roar  in  the  distance,  they  are  at  once  on 
the  qui  vive.  Heaps  of  wood  are  piled  up 
before  each  tent,  and  kindled,  so  that 
w'hen  the  lion  arrives  near  the  encamp¬ 
ment  he  may  be  visible  to  all,  and  that  the 
owner  of  each  tent  may  be  able  to  throw 
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a  lighted  brand  at  his  head,  and  drive  him 
forward  to  his  neighbor’s  tent. 

But  the  king  of  beasts  is  so  much  ac¬ 
customed  to  these  fires  and  to  the  cries  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  joined  with  the 
yells  of  dogs,  that  he  completely  under¬ 
stands  their  meaning,  and  regards  them 
with  perfect  indifference.  Like  an  expe¬ 
rienced  hunter,  when  he  arrives  before  a 
hedge,  all  he  does  is  to  take  a  measure  of 
its  bight  with  his  eye,  and  then  with  a 
bound  as  quick  as  lightning  he  clears  it, 
and  alights  in  the  encampment. 

Then  follows  a  scene  of  unutterable 
terror  and  confusion.  Men,  women,  and 
children  rush  pell-mell  into  their  frail 
dwellings.  The  dogs  are  silent  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  seek  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the 
tents;  with  desperate  struggles  the  horses 
break  their  tethers,  and  all  the  large  cat¬ 
tle,  forcing  a  gap  in  the  hedge  which  en¬ 
closes  the  encampment,  scamper  across 
the  plain.  The  poor  sheep,  too  much 
terrified  to  flee,  are  huddled  together  in  a 
heap,  and  bleat  most  lamentably,  as  though 
leading  for  mercy.  But  the  lion  has  left 
is  generosity  in  the  mountains,  and  at 
this  juncture  he  experiences  only  his  car¬ 
nivorous  instincts.  These  prompt  him  to 
take  possession  of  one  of  the  poor  sheep, 
unless  on  this  particular  occasion  he  pre¬ 
fer  to  regale  himself  with  an  ox  or  a  horse ; 
in  which  case  he  pursues  the  cattle  into  the 
plain,  and  commits  fearful  havoc  amongst 
them. 

For,  a  single  victim  on  one  night  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  this  long-maned  gour¬ 
mand.  He  needs  an  ox  for  his  dinner, 
partaking  only  of  the  prime  portions,  and 
afterward  the  blood  of  five  or  six  more 
serves  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Thus  far,  we  have  no  right  to  object 
to  the  lion’s  proceedings.  We  drink 
claret,  beer,  and  champagne ;  he  prefers 
the  warm  blood  of  his  victims — every  one 
has  tastes  given  to  him  in  accordance 
with  his  nature.  But  the  really  objec¬ 
tionable  part  of  his  proceeding  is,  that  he 
does  not  return  to  devour  the  animals  he 
has  slain,  but  goes  elsewhere  and  massa¬ 
cres  new  victims.  This  need  of  fresh- 
killed  meat  occasions  enormous  losses  to 
the  Arabs,  for  their  religion  forbids  them 
to  feed  on  animals  which  have  not  been 
killed  by  themselves,  pronouncing,  in  so 
doing,  the  sacramental  words  “fiessem 
Allah  (in  the  name  of  God.) 

This  is  the  mode  of  procedure  with  the 
gray  and  fawn-colored  lion  w’hen  it  seeks 
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its  meal  alone;  if  accompanied  by  his 
mate,  the  latter  remains  outside  of  the 
encampment,  and  her  lord,  clearing  the 
inclosure,  maneuvers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
drive  a  portion  of  the  cattle  to  the  locality 
where  she  is  stationed.  Madame  selects 
her  victim,  slaughters  it  adroitly,  and  at 
once  sets  about  her  meal,  never  permitting 
her  spouse  to  partake  of  her  repast.  Nei¬ 
ther  does  he  attempt  to  touch  one  of  the 
slaughtered  animals  which  lie  around,  but 
looks  on  patiently  until  his  spouse  has 
finished  her  meal ;  his  behavior,  let  me 
add,  serving  as  an  example  worthy  of  imi¬ 
tation  by  all  married  men.  I  have  even 
noticed  that,  when  he  approached  his 
mate,  apparently  with  a  view  to  inquire 
whether  her  food  was  palatatablc,  she 
would  respond  to  this  delicate  attention  on 
his  part  by  demonstrations  of  anger,  with¬ 
out  at  all,  however,  disturbing  hia  se¬ 
renity. 

But  the  excellent  domestic  qualities  of 
the  wedded  lion  do  not  end  here.  When 
he  has  attained  the  felicity  of  being  the 
parent  of  two  or  three  young  ones  (the 
average  number  of  young  in  the  family  of 
a  pair,)  he  is  charged,  during  the  day¬ 
time,  with  watching  over  the  safety  of  all, 
and  at  night  it  is  he  w’ho  sets  out  to  the 
distant  plains  in  pursuit  of  prey,  to  furnish 
sustenance  to  the  mother  and  her  young 
cubs. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the 
lion  has  recourse  to  an  expedient  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  scientific 
men,  and  calculated  to  puzzle  those  who  dis¬ 
believe  in  the  magnetic  power  of  animals. 
As  the  lair  inhabited  by  the  lioness  and 
her  young  is  always  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Arab  encampments,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  for  the  lion  to 
carry,  or  even  to  drag,  an  ox  or  a  horse  so 
far.  To  avoid  this  labor,  he  brings  home 
a  living  animal.  Yes,  reader,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  the  lion  possesses  the 
ower  of  compelling  a  bull  to  leave  the 
erd,  and  can  force  it  to  precede  him,  in 
whatever  direction  he  pleases,  for  a  whole 
night,  thus  leading  him  into  the  most  in¬ 
accessible  mountains. 

Let  me  relate  a  circumstance  connected 
with  this  power  possessed  by  the  lion,  of 
which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness,  my 
rifle  having  on  that  occasion  solved  the 
strange  problem : 

In  the  month  of  May,  1846,  an  expedi¬ 
tion  set  out  from  the  camp  at  Guelma  to¬ 
wards  the  frontiers  of  Tunis,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  chastising  a  rebellious  tribe  of 
Arabs.*  At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  our  march  we  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  a  river  called  El  Meleh  Sal6e, 
which  flows  past  the  foot  of  a  bare  pre¬ 
cipitous  mountain.  At  this  place  we 
halted,  and  Captain  (now  General)  de 
Tourville  ordered  the  cavalry  to  remain 
until  the  infantry  and  baggage  had  passed 
over  the  hill.  We  had  been  there  about 
an  hour,  when  we  saw  a  horseman  gallop 
back  to  us  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  This 
horseman  was  a  spahi,  who  formed  part  of 
the  escort,  and  having  reached  the  leader 
of  the  cavalry,  we  saw  him  address  him 
with  great  animation  and  many  violent 
gestures,  which  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
vanguard  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be 
attacked.  Presently,  however,  I  heard 
my  own  name  frequently  repeated,  as 
though  some  one  was  wanted  on  a  press¬ 
ing  service.  I  hastened  to  join  our  com¬ 
mandant,  and  this  is  what  I  learned  from 
the  Arab — his  statement  being  received 
with  the  utmost  incredulity  by  those  who 
stood  around : 

At  the  moment  when  the  head  of  the 
column  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  vanguard  perceived  a  bull  ap¬ 
proach  across  the  corn-fields,  and  behind 
It,  only  a  few  paces  distant,  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  lion  which  followed  its  footsteps. 
The  soldiers  at  once  set  up  a  great  cry, 
the  drums  were  beat,  and  the  clarions 
sounded.  This  noise  arrested  the  animals 
for  a  moment,  and  then  they  proceeded 
onwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  troops. 
As  they  were  not  above  a  hundred  paces 
distant  the  men  prepared  for  a  volley, 
when  the  commander  and  officera  gave 
orders  not  to  fire,  but  to  halt. 

The  bull  and  lion  crossed  the  path  on 
which  the  troops  were  about  to  march, 
within  pistol-shot ;  the  lion  then  lay  down 
to  survey  this  spectacle  which  was  so 
new  to  him,  and  the  bull  commenced 
grazing  close  by  his  side. 

It  w'as  at  this  juncture  that  the  spahi 
was  dispatched  to  fetch  me;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  road,  I  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
scene  of  the  strange  apparition.  The 


*  M.  G6rard  was  then,  and  is  still  an  officer  in 
the  French  army.  His  early  life  and  lion-hunting 
adventures  are  described  in  his  work,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  Le  Tuer  des  Lions.  A  few  lines  con¬ 
cerning  him  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  pa¬ 
per. — ^Ed. 


lion  was,  however,  no  longer  there,  and  I 
had  to  follow  his  track.  On  arriving  at  a 
little  hillock  I  saw  him  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  opposite,  still  preceded  by  his 
victim.  Having  heard  the  gallop  of  my 
horse  and  that  of  the  spahi  who  accom¬ 
panied  me,  the  lion  had  stopped,  and  was 
watching  our  approach. 

The  bull  had  followed  his  example. 
When  I  had  arrived  at  about  a  hundred 
paces  from  him  I  dismounted  and  walked 
towards  him,  preparing  my  rifle.  The 
lion  politely  advanced  to  meet  me,  and 
when  we  were  distant  from  one  another 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  paces  I  stop¬ 
ped,  and  fired  my  first  ball,  w’hich  turned 
him  on  his  back.  He,  however,  rose  in¬ 
stantaneously,  and  with  furious  roars 
bounded  towards  rpe.  More  fortunately 
or  skillfully  aimed,  my  second  shot  stopped 
his  infuriated  career  m  time,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground. 

As  for  the  bull,  he  was  led  to  the  bivouac 
the  next  day,  and  I  ascertained  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  district  in  which  we  Avere, 
that  he  belonged  to  an  encampment  situa¬ 
ted  at  least  twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
locality  in  Avhich  we  had  encountered  him ; 
and  that  each  night  of  the  previous  month 
had  been  marked  by  an  abduction  of  the 
kind,  the  victims  serving  as  food  for  a 
lioness  and  her  cubs  which  inhabited  a 
neighboring  lair. 

I  confess  that  when  I  heard  this  news,  I 
regretted  the  mischief  which  I  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  occasioned.  My  readers  will 
doubtless  consider  the  care  and  affection 
manifested  by  the  lion  towards  his  mate 
and  young  ones  as  laudable  as  I  do  ;  and 
as  to  the  question  of  magnetic  influence, 
I  can  only  explain  it  on  the  ground  of  ex¬ 
treme  terror ;  for  there  are  many  exam¬ 
ples  cited  of  Arabs  thus  magnetized  until 
led  away  by  the  lion,  in  the  presence  of 
other  persons  who  had  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  not  to  succumb  to  his  influ¬ 
ence.* 


*  It  is  not  onr  intention  to  enter  upon  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  of  the  fascination  exercised 
by  animals  over  their  prey  ;  but  we  may  mention 
that  there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  a 
somewhat  similar  power  being  possessed  by  other 
animals.  An  anonymous  writer,  in  the  Leisure 
Hour,  (November,  1862,)  gives  some  examples  of  it 
in  the  stoat.  He  watched  a  rabbit  trying  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  fascinating  power  of  a  stoat,  around 
which  it  circulated,  as  if  spell-bound,  “  continual¬ 
ly  narrowing  the  oircle  in  which  it  was  running, 
whilst  the  stoat  seemed  to  be  watching  for  it  to 
come  near  enough  to  spring  at.”  The  narrator 
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The  variety  of  lion  to  whieh  I  liave 
been  referring  is,  in  every  other  respect, 
a  pattern  of  domestic  virtue,  which  is  | 
more  than  can  be  said  of  his  mate  ;  but  as 
I  have  now  almost  reached  the  limits  of 
the  space  allotted  to  me,  I  must  leave 
them  to  settle  their  differences,  and  con¬ 
clude  this  brief  and  imperfect  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  king  of  beasts  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  last  variety,  the  black 
lion,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  formida¬ 
ble  of  the  species. 

This  animal  is  not  so  common  as  the 
fawn-colored  or  the  gray  one.  Like  the 
two  latter,  it  takes  six  or  eight  years  to 
arrive  at  its  full  growth,  and  its  life  is  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years’  duration.  With  some¬ 
what  shorter  legs,  it  is  broader  and  more 
thickset  than  they  are.  The  power  of  its 
jaws,  ehest,  loins,  and  paws  is  so  great, 
that  it  can  clear  an  enclosure  eight  or  ten 
feet  high  with  a  horse  three  years  old  be¬ 
tween  its  teeth.  I  have  myself  witnessed 
this  feat  on  more  than  one  occasion.  His 
habits  pretty  much  resemble  those  of  the 
two  last-named  varieties  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  then  he  be¬ 
comes  a  man-eater,  and  causes  terrible 
ravages  on  the  frontiers  of  Tunis  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,  where  he  is  the  most  frequently 
met  with.  The  courage  of  this  lion  is  re¬ 
ally  grand.  It  matters  little  to  him  by 
w’hat  numbers  he  is  attacked,  and  whether 
it  be  by  day  or  by  night,  he  never  flinches. 
I  have  seen  one  of  these  black  lions  charge 
into  the  midst  of  three  hundred  Arab 
horsemen  on  an  open  plain,  and  drive 
them  back  almost  to  their  encampment ; 
the  boldest  of  them,  with  their  horses,  re¬ 
mained  prostrate  along  his  path.  I  have 
sometimes  found  the  gray  or  fawn-colored 
lion  hesitate  when  I  met  him  at  night 
on  my  expeditions  through  the  forest,  but 
never  this  one.  The  black  lion  always 
looked  me  full  in  the  face,  without  any  de¬ 
monstration  of  anger,  before  the  attack, 
but  regarding  me  with  disdain,  as  if  I 
were  an  inferior  being.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
most  beautiful  animd  before^  and  the  no- 
blest  afteTy  man  himself. 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  has  not  yet  be- 


sbot  the  stoat,  and  the  rabbit  then  escaped.  If,  in 
our  author’s  case,  the  bull  made  an  effort  to  es¬ 
cape  when  the  course  of  the  lion  was  arrested,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  explain  the  fascination  on 
the  same  ground  as  in  the  case  of  the  stoat  and 
rabbit.  We  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  re¬ 
marks  on  this  subject  in  the  review  of  Hartwig’s 
D-opical  World  in  oar  present  number. 
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come  acquainted  with  the  martyrdom  of 
captivity,  for  I  can  not  otherwise  design¬ 
ate  the  cruel  and  thoughtless  mode  of  se¬ 
curing  him  in  zoological  gardens. 

Here  is  a  creature  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  need  of  air  and  space,  and 
he  is  imprisoned  in  a  cage  in  which  he 
can  hardly  turn  himself.  But  the  money 
requisite  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
who  thus  die  a  miserable  death  would 
amply  suffice  to  afford  them  an  extent  of 
ground  similar  to  that  reserved  for  deer 
and  other  less  noble  animals ;  and  we 
should  then  possess  creatures  magnificent¬ 
ly  proportioned,  instead  of  poor,  sickly, 
emaciated  forms ;  and  they  might  be 
watched  as  they  play  and  bound  in  fact 
almost  as  in  a  state  of  nature. 

There  is  still  something  to  be  done  in 
this  respect,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  be 
accomplished,  for  the  English  are  an  earn¬ 
est,  practical  people.  Meanwhile,  should 
any  of  my  readers  happen  to  be  Fellows 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  I 
Avould  just  give  them  a  friendly  caution 
against  making  the  mountains  of  Africa 
the  scene  of  their  vacation  tours,  lest  the 
lions  at  large  should  take  vengeance  upon 
them  for  the  unfortunate  fate  of  their 
brethren  held  in  captivity. 


The  author  of  this  paper,  M.  Jules  Ge¬ 
rard,  is  but  little  known  in  England  ;  and 
it  is  only  recently  that  his  name  has  ap¬ 
peared  somewhat  prominentljr  in  connec¬ 
tion  w’ith  his  lion  adventures  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  his  projected  journey  of  ex¬ 
ploration  into  the  western  equatorial  terri¬ 
tories  of  that  continent. 

The  following  details  will,  we  trust, 
have  the  effect  not  only  of  giving  addi¬ 
tional  interest  to  his  little  essay  here  pub¬ 
lished,  but  of  enlisting  for  him  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  our  readers  in  his  hazardous  enter¬ 
prise. 

M.  Gerard  is  an  officer  in  the  Franco- 
African  army ;  but  his  recent  reception 
here,  and  the  object  which  he  is  now  seek¬ 
ing  to  attain  with  English  cooperation, 
are  likely  to  associate  his  name  with  this 
country  more  intimately  than  with  North¬ 
ern  Afric.a,  the  seene  of  his  lion-hunting 
adventures,  or  with  his  native  land. 

He  left  Liverpool,  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  bast" 
February,  by  the  steamer  Macgregor 
Laird,  (a  name  of  good  omen,  as  he  said 
before  leaving,)  for  Lagos,  accompanied 
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only  by  a  photographic  assistant ;  and 
from  that  place  it  was  his  intention  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Whidah,  (where  the  slaves  are 
shipped,)  and  thence  through  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  cannibal  King  of  Dahomey  to 
the  river  Niger. 

"We  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate 
further  details  of  his  route  in  a  future 
number ;  meanwhile,  we  may  mention  un¬ 
der  w'hat  circumstances  he  set  out. 

His  reputation  for  bravery  preceded 
him  from  France,  and  gained  for  him  the 
goodwill  of  every  class  of  society.  Sport¬ 
ing  men,  from  noble  dukes  downward, 
made  him  their  companion  and  friend. 
The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
the  Colonies,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
the  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  and  the 
scientific  men  in  every  place  that  he  vis¬ 
ited,  lent  him  their  aid  “material  and 
moral and,  before  his  departure,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  presented  him 
with  a  set  of  excellent  instruments  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  take  accurate  observations  on 
his  geographical  tour. 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  owes  his 
good  fortune,  and  if  it  please  Providence 
that  another  adventurous  and  high-mind¬ 
ed  man  should  penetrate  into  the  gloomy 
regions  of  cannibalism  and  the  slave-trade, 
and  that  he  should  do  something  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  horrors  of  these  most  fearful  of 
human  crimes,  much  of  the  result  will  be 


due  to  the  prompt  and  generous  support 
afforded  by  his  Grace*  to  our  author,  n  ay 
we  may  say  our  hero,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  his  projected  undertaking. 

As  M.  Gerard  is  not  here  to  read  our 
eulogium,  (for  that  he  is  as  modest  as  he 
is  brave  all  will  say  who  know  him,)  we 
may  state  that  he  is  in  every  respect  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  his  mission.  As  far  as  a 
somewhat  brief  acquaintance  has  enabled 
us  to  judge,  he  combines  with  the  courage 
and  determination  of  a  soldier  a  gentle 
j  disposition,  (which  was  pained  when  he 
found  he  had  deprived  the  lioness  and  her 
young  of  their  protector,)  scrupulous 
honor,  French  politeness,  and  English 
friendship ;  and  if  a  good  shot,  an  unbend¬ 
ing  will,  and  the  winning  ways  of  a  man 
of  the  world  be  of  any  avail,  M.  Gerard 
will  command  as  friendly  a  reception  from 
his  Majesty  of  Dahomey  as  he  has  expe¬ 
rienced  in  civilized  society  in  England. 

When  he  started,  he  spoke  with  great 
confidence  of  the  establishment  of  a  col¬ 
ony  and  trading  station  in  some  healthy 
portion  of  the  interior  of  western  equato¬ 
rial  Africa,  and  we  trust  that  in  the  cause 
of  civilization  and  progress,  as  well  as  for 
his  own  sake,  his  enterprise  may  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  successful  issue. 


*  Also  by  Earl  Russel  and  the  Duke  of  Neweas- 
tie. 


I 

From  Fraser’s  Magaiine. 
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Tub  other  day,  talking  with  my  friend 
Smith,  I  incidentally  said  something  which 
implied  that  a  certain  individual,  who 
may  be  denoted  as  Mr.  X,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  influential  man.  “  Non¬ 
sense  !”  was  Smith’s  prompt  reply.  “  I 
saw  Mr.  X,”  continued  Smith,  “  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  yesterday.  He  is  a  gorilla — a 
yahoo.  He  is  a  dirty  and  ugly  party.  I 
heard  him  make  a  speech.  He  has  a  hor¬ 


ribly  vulgar  accent,  and  an  awkward  cub¬ 
bish  manner.  In  short,  he  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  nor  the  least  like  one !” 

And  having  said  this,  my  friend  Smith 
thought  he  had  finally  disposed  of  X. 

But  1  replied,  “  I  grant  all  that.  All 
you  have  said  about  X  is  true.  But  still 
I  say  he  is  a  distinguished  and  influential 
man ;  a  very  able  man — almost  a  great 
man.” 
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Smith  was  not  convinced.  He  depart¬ 
ed.  I  fear  I  have  gone  down  in  his  esti¬ 
mation.  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  Per¬ 
haps  lie  does  not  want  to  see  me.  I  don’t 
care. 

But  my  friend  Smith’s  observations 
have  made  me  think  a  good  deal  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  which  is  in  human  nature.  It  is 
very  natural,  if  we  find  a  man  grossly  de¬ 
ficient  in  something  about  which  we  are 
able  to  judge — and  perhaps  in  the  thing 
about  which  we  are  able  best  to  judge — 
to  conclude  that  he  must  be  all  bad.  In 
the  judgment  of  many,  it  is  quite  enough 
to  condemn  a  man,  to  show  that  he  is  a 
low  fellow,  with  an  extremely  vulgar  ac¬ 
cent.  We  forget  how  much  good  may  go 
with  these  evil  things ;  good  more  than 
enough  to  outweigh  all  these  and  more. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  bringing  men 
heartily  to  admit  the  great  principle 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  familiar 
words — F OR  Better  for  W orse.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  bringing  men  really 
to  see  that  excellent  qualities  may  coexist 
with  gr.ave  faults ;  and  that  a  man,  with 
very  glaring  defects,  may  have  so  many 
great  and  good  qualities,  as  serve  to  make 
him  a  good  and  eminent  man,  upon  the 
balance  of  the  whole  account.  Though 
you  can  show  that  A  owes  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  this  does  not  certainly 
show  that  A  is  a  poor  man.  Possibly  A 
may  possess  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  so  the  balance  may  be 
greatly  in  his  favor. 

We  all  need  to  be  reminded  of  this.  It 
is  very  plain ;  but  it  is  just  very  plain 
things  that  most  of  us  practically  forget. 
There  are  many  folk  who  instantly  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  A  owes” the  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  proceed  to  declare  him  a 
bankrupt  without  further  inquiry.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  debt  A  owes  is  constantly  and 
strongly  pressed  on  your  attention  ;  while 
it  costs  some  investigation  to  be  assured 
of  the  large  capital  he  possesses.  There 
is  one  debt  in  particular,  which  if  we  find 
owed  by  any  man,  it  is  hard  to  prevent 
ourselves  declaring  him  a  bankrupt,  with¬ 
out  more  investigation.  Great  vulgarity 
will  commonly  stamp  a  man  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  refined  people,  whatever  his  merits 
may  be.  That  is  a  thing  not  to  be  got 
over.  If  a  man  be  deficient  by  that  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds,  all  the  gold  of 
Ophir  will  (in  the  judgment  of  many) 
leave  him  poor.  Once,  in  my  youth,  I  be¬ 
held  an  eminent  preacher  of  a  certain  small 
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Christian  sect.  I  knew  he  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  orator,  and  that  he  was  greatly  and 
justly  esteemed  by  the  members  of  his 
own  little  communion.  I  never  heard 
him  speak,  and  never  beheld  him  save  on 
that  one  occasion.  But,  sitting  near  him 
at  a  certain  public  meeting,  I  judged  from 
obvious  indications,  that  he  never  had 
brushed  his  nails  in  his  life.  I  remember 
well  how  disgusted  I  was  ;  and  how  has¬ 
tily  I  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  good  about  him  at  all.  Those 
territorial  and  immemorial  nails  hid  from 
my  youthful  eyes  all  his  excellent  qualities. 
Of  course,  this  was  because  I  was  very 
foolish  and  inexperienced.  Men  with 
worse  defects  may  be  great  and  good 
upon  the  whole.  Or,  to  return  to  ray 
analogy,  no  matter  how  great  a  man’s 
debts  may  be,  you  must  not  conclude  he 
is  poor  till  you  ascertain  what  his  assets 
are.  These  may  be  so  great  as  to  leave 
him  a  rich  man,  though  he  owes  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds. 

The  principle  which  I  desire  to  enforce 
is  briefly  this :  that  men  must  be  taken 
fw  better  for  worse.  There  may  be  great 
drawbacks  about  a  thing,  and  yet  the 
thing  may  be  good.  Many  people  think 
in  a  confused  sort  of  way,  that  if  you  can 
mention  several  serious  objections  to  tak¬ 
ing  a  certain  course,  this  shows  you 
should  not  take  that  course.  Not  at  all. 
Look  to  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
Possibly  there  are  twice  as  many  and 
twice  as  weighty  objections  to  your  not 
taking  that  course.  There  are  things 
about  your  friend  Smith  that  you  don’t 
like.  They  worry  you.  They  point  to  a 
conclusion  Avhich  might  be  expressed  in 
the  following  proposition : 

SMITH  IS  BAD. 

But  if  you  desire  to  arrive  at  a  just  and 
sound  estimate  of  Smith,  your  course  will 
be  to  think  of  other  things  about  Smith, 
which  speak  in  a  different  strain.  There 
are  things  about  Smith  you  can  not  help 
liking  and  respecting  him  for.  And  these 
point  to  a  conclusion  which  a  man  of  a 
comprehensive  mind  and  of  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  language  might  express 
as  follows : 

SMITH  IS  GOOD. 

And  having  before  you  the  things  which 
may  be  said  pro  and  cwi,  it  will  be  your 
duty  first  to  count  them,  and  then  to 
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weigh  them.  Counting  alone  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  For  there  may  be  six  things  which 
tell  against  Smith,  and  only  three  in  his 
favor ;  and  yet  the  three  may  be  justly 
entitled  to  be  held  as  outweighing  the 
six.  For  instance,  the  six  things  count¬ 
ing  against  Smith  may  be  these : 

1.  He  has  a  red  nose. 

2.  He  carries  an  extremely  baggy  cot¬ 
ton  umbrella. 

3.  He  wears  a  shocking  bad  hat. 

4.  When  you  make  any  statement 
whatever  in  his  hearing,  he  immediately 
begins  to  prove,  by  argument,  that  your 
statement  can  not  possibly  be  true. 

5.  He  says  tremenduous  w’hen  he  means 
tremendom ;  and  talks  of  a  prizenter 
when  he  means  a  precentor. 

6.  He  is  constantly  saying  “  How  very 
curious  !”  also  “  Goodness  gracious !” 

Whereas  the  three  things  making  in 
Smith’s  favor  may  be  these  : 

1.  He  has  the  kindest  of  hearts. 

2.  He  has  the  clearest  of  heads. 

3.  He  is  truth  and  honor  impersonate. 

Now,  if  the  account  stand  thus,  the 

balance  is  unquestionably  in  Smith’s  fa¬ 
vor.  And  it  is  so  with  every  thing  else, 
as  well  as  with  Smith.  W^hen  you  change 
to  a  new  and  better  house,  it  is  not  all 
gain.  It  is  gain  on  the  whole ;  but  there 
may  be  some  respects  in  which  the  old 
house  was  better  than  the  new.  And 
when  you  are  getting  on  in  life,  it  is  not 
all  going  forward.  In  some  respects  it 
may  be  going  back.  It  is  an  advance  on 
the  whole,  when  the  attorney-general  be¬ 
comes  chancellor ;  yet  there  were  pleasant 
things  about  the  other  way  too,  which  the 
chancellor  misses.  It  is,  to  most  men,  a 
gain  on  the  whole  to  leave  a  beautiful  rec¬ 
tory  for  a  bishop’s  palace ;  yet  the  change 
has  its  disadvantages  too ;  and  some  plea¬ 
sant  things  are  lost. 

You  will  find  men  who  are  good  classi¬ 
cal  scholars  ready  to  think  it  extinguishes 
a  man  wholly  to  show  that  he  is  grossly 
ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  to  be 
granted,  no  doubt,  that  as  a  classical 
training  is  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  the  lack  of  it  is  a  symptomatic 
thing,  like  a  man’s  dropping  his  h’s.  He 
must  be  a  vulgar  man  who  talks  about  his 
Ouse  and  his  Hoaks.  And  even  so,  to 
write  about  rem  quomodo  rem,  as  an  emi¬ 
nent  divine  has  done,  raises  awful  suspi¬ 
cions.  So  it  is  with  made  estate  puer. 
Still,  we  may  build  too  much  on  such 


things.  By  a  careful  study  of  English 
models  a  man  may  come  to  have  a  certain 
measure  of  classical  taste  and  sensibility, 
though  he  could  not  construe  a  chance 
page  of  .iEschylus  or  Thucydides,  or  even 
an  ode  of  Horace.  Yet  you  will  never 
prevent  many  scholars  from  sometimes 
throwing  in  such  a  man’s  face  his  lack  of 
Latin  and  Greek ;  as  though  that  utterly 
wiped  him  out.  I  can  not  but  confess, 
indeed,  that  there  is  no  single  fact  which 
goes  more  fatally  to  the  question,  whether 
a  man  can  claim  to  be  a  really  educ.ated 
person,  than  the  manifest  want  of  scholar¬ 
ship  ;  all  I  say  is,  that  too  much  may  be 
made  of  even  this.  You  know  that  a 
false  quantity  in  a  Latin  quotation  in  a 
speech  in  Parliament  can  never  be  quite 
got  over.  It  stamps  the  unfortunate  indi¬ 
vidual  who  makes  it.  He  may  have  many 
excellent  qualities ;  many  things  of  much 
more  substantial  worth  than  the  power  of 
writing  alcaics  ever  so  fluently ;  yet  the 
suspicion  of  the  want  of  the  education  of 
a  gentleman  will  brand  him.  Yet  Paley 
was  a  great  man,  though  when  he  went  to 
Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  in  the  Condo  ad  Clerum  he 
preached  on  that  occasion,  he  pronounced 
prof&gus^  profugus.  A  shower  of  epi¬ 
grams  followed.  Many  a  man,  incompara¬ 
bly  inferior  to  Paley  on  the  whole,  felt  his 
superiority  to  Paley  in  the  one  matter  of 
scholarship.  Here  was  a  joint  in  the 
great  man’s  armor,  at  which  it  was  easy 
to  stick  in  a  pin.  Lockhart,  too,  was  a 
very  fair  scholar ;  though  you  read  at  Ab¬ 
botsford,  above  the  great  dog’s  grave, 
certain  lines  which  he  wrote : 

Maida,  tu  marmoresD  recubas  sub  imagine 
Maidm, 

Ad  januam  Domini.  Sit  tibi  terra  levis !” 

You  will  find  it  difficult,  if  you  possess 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
your  own  country,  to  express  some  little 
feeling  of  contempt  for  a  man  whose  place 
in  life  should  be  warrant  that  he  is  an 
educated  man,  yet  who  is  blankly  ignorant 
of  the  worthy  books  in  even  his  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Yet  you  may  find  highly  respec¬ 
table  folk  in  that  condition  of  ignorance — 
medical  men  in  large  practice ;  country 
attornej^s,  growing  yearly  in  wealth  as 
their  clients  are  growing  poorer ;  clergy¬ 
men,  very  diligent  as  parish  priests,  and 
not  unversed  in  theology,  if  versed  in  lit¬ 
tle  else.  I  have  heard  of  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  divine,  of  no  Siuall  standing  as  a 
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preacher,  who  never  had  heard  of  the ' 
Spectator  (I  mean,  of  conrse,  Steele  and 
Addison’s  Spectator,)  at  a  period  very 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  And  certain  of  I 
his  neighbors  who  willingly  laughed  at 
that  good  man’s  ignorance  were  but  one 
degree  ahead  of  him  in  literary  informa¬ 
tion,  They  knew  the  Spectator,  but  they 
had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Ruskin  nor  of 
Lord  IMacaulay.  Still,  they  could  do  the 
work  which  it  was  their  business  to  do, 
very  reputably.  And  that  is  the  great 
thing,  after  all. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  tendency  in  a 
good  scholar  to  despise  a  man  devoid  of 
scholarship,  and  the  tendency  in  a  well- 
read  man  to  despise  one  who  has  read 
little  or  nothing  besides  the  newspapers, 
is  just  a  more  dignified  development  of 
that  impulse  which  is  in  all  human  beings 
to  think  A  or  B  very  ignorant,  if  A  or  B 
be  unacquainted  with  things  which  the 
human  beings  first  named  know  well.  I 
have  heard  a  gardener  say,  with  no  small 
contempt,  of  a  certain  eminent  scholar : 
“Ah!  he  knows  nothing;  he  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  an  arbutus 
and  a  juniper.”  Possibly  you  have  heard 
a  sailor  say  of  some  indefinite  person — 
“  He  knows  nothing ;  he  does  not  know 
the  foretop  from  the  binnacle.”  I  have 
heard  an  architect  say  of  a  certain  man, 
to  w'hom  he  had  showm  a  certain  noble 
church  :  “  Why,  the  fellow  did  not  know 
the  chancel  from  the  transept.”  And  al¬ 
though  the  architect,  being  an  educated 
man,  did  not  add  that  the  fellow  know 
nothing,  that  was  certainly  vaguely  sug¬ 
gested  by  what  he  said.  A  musician  tells 
you,  as  something  which  finally  disposes 
of  a  fellow-creature,  that  he  does  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  fugue  and 
a  madrigal.  I  remember  somewhat  de¬ 
spising  a  distinguished  classical  professor, 
who  read  out  a  passage  of  Milton  to  be 
turned  into  heroic  Latin  verse.  One  line 
was: 

“  Fled  and  pursued  •  transverse  the  resonant 
fugue 

w'hich  the  eminent  man  made  an  Alexan¬ 
drine,  by  pronouncing  fugue  in  two  sylla¬ 
bles,  as  FEWGEw.  In  fact,  if  you  find  a 
man  decidedly  below  jmu  in  any  one  thing, 
if  it  w'ere  only  in  the  knowledge  how  to 
pronounce  fugue,  you  feel  a  strong  im¬ 
pulse  to  despise  him  on  the  whole,  and  to 
judge  that  he  stands  below  you  altoge¬ 
ther. 
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Probably  the  most  common  error  in  the 
estimate  of  human  beings,  is  one  already 
named  ;  it  is,  to  think  meanly  of  a  man  if 
ou  find  him  plainly  not  a  gentleman.  And 

have  present  to  my  mind  now',  a  case 
which  we  have  all  probably  witnessed ; 
namely,  a  set  of  empty-headed  puppies,  of 
distinguished  aspect  and  languid  address, 
imperfectly  able  to  spell  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  incapable  of  any  thing  but  the 
emptiest  badinage  in  the  respect  of  con¬ 
versation  ;  yet  expressing  their  supreme 
contempt  for  a  truly  good  man,  who  may 
have  shown  himself  ignorant  of  the  usages 
of  society.  You  remember  how  Bruramel 
mentioned  it  as  a  fact  quite  sufficient  to 
extinguish  a  man,  that  he  was  “a  person 
who  would  send  his  plate  twifte  for  soup.” 
The  judgment  entertained  by  Brummell, 
or  by  any  one  like  Brummell,  is  really  not 
worth  a  moment’s  consideration.  I  think 
of  the  difficulty  w'hich  good  and  sensible 
people  feel,  in  believing  the  existence 
of  sterling  merit  along  Avith  offensive  ig¬ 
norance  and  vulgarity.  Yet  a  man  whom 
no  one  could  mistake  for  a  gentleman, 
may  have  great  ability,  great  eloquence  in 
his  own  way,  great  influence  w'ith  the 
people,  great  weight  even  with  cultivated 
folk.  I  am  not  going  to  indicate  localities 
or  mention  names ;  though  I  very  easily 
could.  No  doubt,  it  is  irritating  to  meet 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  find  him  a  vulgar  vaporer.  Yet,  with 
all  that,  he  may  be  a  very  fit  man  to  be 
in  Parliament ;  and  he  may  have  consider¬ 
able  authority  there,  when  he  sticks  to 
matters  he  can  understand.  And  if  refin¬ 
ed  and  scholarly  folk  think  to  set  such  a 
one  aside,  by  mentioning  that  the  can  not 
read  Thucydides,  they  will  find  themselves 
mistaken. 

It  is,  to  many,  a  very  bitter  pill  to 
swallow ;  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to 
make  up  one’s  mind  to;  yet  a  thing  to 
which  the  logic  of  facts  compels  every 
w'ise  man  to  make  up  his  mind :  that  in 
these  days  men  whose  features,  manner, 
accent,  entire  way  of  thinking  and  speak¬ 
ing,  testify  to  their  extreme  vulgarity, 
have  yet  great  influence  with  large  masses 
of  mankind.  And  it  is  quite  vain  for  cul¬ 
tivated  folk  to  think  to  ignore  such.  Men 
grossly  ignorant  of  history,  of  literature, 
of  the  classics ;  men  who  never  brushed 
their  nails ;  men  who  don’t  know  when  to 
wear  a  dress  coat  and  when  a  frock,  may 
gain  great  popularity  and  standing  with  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
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tain.  Their  vulgarity  may  form  a  high 
recommendation  to  the  people  with  whom 
they  are  popular.  It  would  bo  easy  to 
point  out  places  where  any  thing  like  re- 
tinement  or  cultivation  would  be  a  positive 
hindrance  to  a  man.  Let  not  blocks  be 
cut  with  razors.  Let  not  coals  bo  carried 
iu  gilded  chariots.  Rougher  means  will 
be  more  serviceable.  And  if  people  of 
great  cultivation  say :  “  A  set  of  vulgar 
fellows ;  not  worth  thinking  of and  re¬ 
fuse  to  see  the  work  such  men  are  doing, 
and  to  counteract  it  where  its  effects  are 
evil ;  those  cultivated  people  will  some 
day  regret  it.  I  occasionally  see  a  period¬ 
ical  publication,  containing  the  portraits  of 
men  who  are  esteemed  eminent  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  human  beings.  Most  of  those 
men  are  extremely  ugly,  and  all  of  them 
extremely  vulgar -looking.  The  natural 
impulse  is  to  throw  the  coarse  effigies 
aside,  and  to  judge  that  such  persons  can  j 
do  but  little,  either  for  good  or  ill.  But 
if  you  inquire,  you  will  find  they  are  do¬ 
ing  a  great  work,  and  wielding  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  with  a  very  large  section  of  the 
population ;  the  work  and  influence  being, 
in  my  judgment,  of  the  most  mischievous 
and  perilous  character. 

Then  a  truth  very  much  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is,  that  the  fact  of  a  man’s  doing 
something  conspicuously  and  extremely 
ill,  is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  he  is  a 
stupid  man.  To  many  people  it  appears 
as  if  it  were  such  a  proof,  simply  because 
their  ideas  are  so  ill-defined.  If  a  clergy¬ 
man  ride  on  horseback  very  badly,  he  had 
much  better  not  do  so  in  the  presence  of 
his  humbler  parishioners.  The  esteem  in 
which  thejr  hold  his  sermons  will  bo  sen¬ 
sibly  diminished,  by  the  recollection  of 
having  seen  him  roll  ignominiously  out  of 
the  saddle,  and  into  the  ditch.  Still,  in 
severe  logic,  it  must  be  apparent  that  if 
the  sermons  be  good  in  themselves,  the 
bad  horsemanship  touches  them  not  at  all. 
It  comes  merely  to  this :  that  if  you  take 
a  man  off  his  proper  ground,  he  may  make 
a  very  poor  appearance ;  while  on  his 
proper  ground,  he  would  make  a  very 
good  one.  A  swan  is  extremely  graceful 
in  the  water ;  the  same  animal  is  extremely 
awkward  on  land.  I  have  thought  of  a 
swan,  clumsily  waddling  along  on  legs 
that  can  not  support  its  weight,  when  I 
have  witnessed  a  great  scholar  trying  to 
make  a  speech  on  a  platform,  and  speaking 
miserably  ill.  The  great  scholar  had  left 


his  own  element,  where  he  was  graceful 
and  at  ease ;  he  had  come  to  another, 
which  did  not  by  any  means  suit  him. 
And  while  he  floundered  and  stammered 
through  his  wretched  little  speech,  I  have 
beheld  fluent  empty-pates  grinning  with 
joy  at  the  badness  of  his  appearance. 
They  had  got  the  great  scholar  to  race 
with  them ;  they  in  their  own  element, 
and  he  out  of  his.  They  had  got  him  into 
a  duel,  giving  them  the  choice  of  weapons. 
And  having  beat  him  (as  logicians  say) 
secundum  quid,  they  plainly  thought  they 
had  beat  him  simpliciter.  You  may  have 
been  amused  at  the  artifices  by  which 
men,  not  good  at  any  thing  but  very  flu¬ 
ent  speaking,  try  to  induce  people  infinite¬ 
ly  superior  to  them  in  every  respect  save 
that  one,  to  make  fools  of  themselves  by 
miserable  attempts  at  that  one  thing 
they  could  not  do.  The  fluent  speakers 
thought,  in  fact,  to  tempt  the  swan  out  of 
the  water.  The  swan,  if  wise,  will  decline 
to  come  out  of  the  water. 

I  have  beheld  a  fiimous  anatomist  carv¬ 
ing  a  goose.  He  did  it  very  ill.  And  the 
flxith  of  the  assembled  company  in  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy  was  manifestly 
shaken.  You  may  have  seen  a  great  and 
solemn  philosopher,  seeking  to  make  him¬ 
self  agreeable  to  a  knot  of  pretty  young 
girls  in  a  drawing-room.  The  great  phil¬ 
osopher  failed  in  his  anxious  endeavors ; 
while  a  brainless  cornet  succeeded  to  per¬ 
fection.  Yet  though  the  comet  eclipsed 
the  philosopher  in  this  one  respect,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  cornet  was  the  philosopher’s  superior. 
I  have  beheld  a  pious  and  amiable  man 
playing  at  croquet.  He  played  frightfully 
ill.  He  made  himself  an  object  of  univer¬ 
sal  derision.  And  he  brought  all  his  good 
qualities  into  grave  suspicion,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  gay  young  people  with 
whom  he  played.  Yes,  let  me  recur  to 
my  great  principle ;  no  clergyman  should 
ever  hazard  his  general  usefulness,  by  do¬ 
ing  any  thing  whatsoever  signally  ill  in 
the  presence  of  his  parishioners.  If  he 
have  not  a  good  horse,  and  do  not  ride 
well,  let  him  not  ride  at  all.  And  if,  living 
in  Scotland,  he  be  a  curler ;  or  living  in 
England,  join  in  the  sports  of  his  people ; 
though  it  be  not  desirable  that  he  should 
display  preeminent  skill  or  agility,  he 
ought  to  be  a  good  player ;  above  the 
average. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing,  to  see  how 
habitually,  in  this  world,  excellence  in  one 
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respect  is  balanced  by  inferiority  in  an¬ 
other  ;  how  needful  it  is,  if  you  desire  to 
form  a  fair  judgment,  to  take  men  for 
better  for  worse.  I  have  oftentimes  be¬ 
held  the  ecclesiastics  of  a  certain  renowned 
countrjr,  assembled  in  their  great  council 
to  legislate  on  church  aifairs.  And — sit¬ 
ting  mute  on  back  benches,  never  dream¬ 
ing  of  opening  their  lips — ^pictures  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  sheepishness — I  have  beheld 
the  best  preachers  of  that  renowned 
country ;  I  am  not  going  to  mention  their 
names.  Meanwhile — sitting  in  prominent 
places,  speaking  frequently  and  lengthily, 
speaking  in  one  or  two  cases  with  great  pith 
and  eloquence — I  have  beheld  other  preach¬ 
ers,  whose  power  of  emptying  the  pews  of 
whatever  church  they  might  serve  had 
been  established  beyond  question  by  re¬ 
peated  trials.  Yet,  by  tacit  consent,  those 
dreary  orators  were  admitted  as  the 
church’s  legislators  ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
not  unjustly.  There  is  a  grander  church, 
in  a  larger  country,  in  which  the  like  bal¬ 
ance  of  faculties  may  be  perceived  to  ex¬ 
ist.  The  greater  clergymen  of  that  church 
are  entitled  bishops.  Now,  by  the  public 
at  large,  the  bishops  are  regarded  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  chief  men  of  the  church ; 
that  is,  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished 
men.  Next,  the  thing  as  regards  which 
the  general  public  can  best  judge  of  a 
clergyman  is  his  preaching.  The  general 
public,  therefore,  regard  the  best  preachers 
as  the  most  eminent  clergymen.  But  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good  bishop 
are  quite  different  from  those  which  go  to 
make  a  great  preacher.  Prudence,  ad¬ 
ministrative  tact,  kindliness,  wide  sympa¬ 
thies,  are  desirable  in  a  bishop.  None  of 
these  things  can  be  brought  to  the  simple 
test  of  the  goodness  of  a  man’s  sermon. 
Indeed,  the  fiery  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  great  preacher,  do  positively  unfit 
a  man  for  being  a  bishop.  From  all  this 
comes  an  unhappy  antagonism  between  the 
general  way  of  thinking  as  to  who  should 
be  bishops,  and  the  way  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  select  bishops  think.  And  the 
general  public  is  often  scandalized  by 
hearing  that  this  man  and  the  other, 
whom  they  never  heard  of,  or  whom  they 
know  to  be  a  very  dull  preacher,  is  made 
a  bishop ;  while  this  or  that  man  who 
charms  and  edifies  them  by  his  admirable 
sermons  is  passed  over.  For  the  tendency 
is  ineveterate  with  ill-cultivated  folk,  to 
think  that  if  a  man  be  very  good  at  any¬ 
thing,  he  must  be  very  good  at  everything. 
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And  with  uneducated  folk,  the  disposition 
is  almost  ineradicable,  to  conclude  that  if 
you  are  very  ignorant  on  some  subject 
they  know,  you  know  nothing ;  and  that 
if  you  do  very  ill  something  as  to  which 
they  can  judge,  you  can  do  nothing  at  all 
well.  Pitt  said  of  Lord  Nelson,  that  the 
great  admiral  was  the  greatest  fool  he 
ever  knew,  when  on  shore.  A  less  wise 
man  than  Pitt,  judging  Nelson  a  very 
great  fool  on  shore,  would  have  hurried 
to  the  conclusion  that  Nelson  was  a  fool 
everywhere  and  .altogether.  And  Nelson 
himself  showed  his  wisdow,  when  informed 
of  what  Pitt  had  said.  “Quite  true,” 
said  Nelson ;  “  but  I  should  soon  prove 
Pitt  a  fool  if  I  had  him  on  board  a  ship.” 
It  may,  indeed,  be  esteemed  as  certain 
that  Pitt’s  strong  common  sense  would 
not  have  failed  him  even  at  sea ;  but 
when  he  was  rolling  about  in  deadly  sea¬ 
sickness,  and  testifying  twenty  times  in  an 
hour  his  ignorance  of  nautical  affairs,  it 
may  be  esteemed  as  equally  certain  that 
the  sailors  would  have  regarded  him  as  a 
fool. 

I  have  heard  vulgar,  self  sufficient  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  country  parish,  relate  with  great 
delight  instances  of  absence  of  mind  and 
of  lack  of  ordinary  sense,  on  the  part  of  a 
good  old  clergyman  of  great  theological 
learning,  who  was  for  many  years  the  in¬ 
cumbent  of  that  parish.  A  thoughtful 
person  would  be  interested  in  remarking 
instances  in  which  an  able  and  learned 
man  found  himself  little  better  than  a 
baby.  But  it  was  not  for  the  psychological 
interest  that  those  people  related  their 
wretched  little  bits  of  ill-set  gossip.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  by  in¬ 
nuendo,  that  there  was  no  good  about  that 
simple  old  man  at  all ;  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  fool  simpliciter.  But  if  you,  learned 
reader,  had  taken  that  old  man  on  his  own 
ground,  you  would  have  discovered  that 
he  was  anything  but  a  fool.  “  What’s  the 
use  of  all  your  learning,”  his  vulgar  wife 
was  wont  to  say  to  him,  “  if  you  don’t 
know  how  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  how 
turnips  should  be  sown  after  wheat  ?” 

You  may  remember  an  interesting  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  hife  of  George  Stephenson., 
of  two  great  men  supplementing  each  the 
other’s  defects.  George  Stephenson  was 
arguing  a  scientific  point  with  a  fluent 
talker  who  knew  very  little  about  the 
matter,  but  though  Stephenson’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  was  great,  and  his 
opinions  sound,  he  was  thoroughly  reduced 
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to  silence.  He  had  no  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  argument ;  he  had  a  good  case, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  it. 
But  all  this  Happened  at  a  country-house, 
where  Sir  William  Follett  was  likewise 
staying.  Follett  saw  that  Stephenson  was 
right;  and  he  was  impatient  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  fluent  talker.  Follett,  of 
course,  had  magnificent  powers  of  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  matter  under  discussion.  But, 
privately  getting  hold  of  Stephenson  to 
coach  him  up  in  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Next  day,  the  great  advocate  led  the  con¬ 
versation  once  more  to  the  disputed  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  now  Stephenson’s  knowledge 
and  Follett’s  logic  combined,  smashed  the 
fluent  talker  of  yesterday  to  atoms. 

Themistocles,  every  one  knows,  could 
not  fiddle ;  but  he  could  make  a  little  city 
a  big  one.  Yet  the  people  who  distinctly 
saw  he  could  not  fiddle  were  many,  while 
those  who  discerned  his  competence  in  the 
other  direction  were  few.  So,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  many  people  despised  him  for 
his  bad  fiddling,  failing  to  remark  that  it 
was  not  his  vocation  to  fiddle.  Gold¬ 
smith  wrote  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and 
The  Good-natured  Man;  yet  he  felt  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  admiration  bestowed  by  a 
company  of  his  acquaintances  upon  the 
agility  of  a  monkey ;  and,  starting  up  in 
anger  and  impatience,  exclaimed,  “  I  could 
do  all  that  myself.”  I  have  heard  of  a 
very  great  logician  and  divine,  who  was 
dissatisfied  that  a  trained  gymnast  should 
excel  him  in  feats  of  strength,  and  who  in- 
sited  on  doing  the  gymnast’s  feats  himself ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  actually  did  them. 
Wise  men  would  not  have  thought  the 
less  of  him  though  he  had  failed ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  average  people  thought 
the  more  of  him  because  he  succeeded. 

There  are  single  acts  which  may  justly 
be  held  as  symptomatic  of  a  man’s  whole 
nature ;  for,  though  done  in  a  short  time, 
they  are  the  manifestation  of  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling  which  have  lasted 
through  a  long  time.  To  have  written 
two  or  three  malignant  anonymous  letters 
may  be  regarded  as  branding  a  man  finally. 
To  have  only  once  tried  to  stab  a  man  in 
the  back  may  justly  raise  some  suspicion 
of  a  man’s  candor  and  honesty  ever  after. 
Yet  know,  my  reader,  that  if  A  poisons 
only  one  fellow-creature,  the  laws  of  our 
country  esteem  that  single  deed  as  so 
symptomatic  of  A’s  whole  character  that 
they  found  upon  it  the  general  conclusion 


that  A  is  not  a  safe  member  of  society ; 
and  so,  with  all  but  universal  approval, 
they  hang  A.  Still  the  doing  of  one  or 
two  very  malicious  and  dishonorable 
actions  may  not  indicate  that  a  man  is 
wholly  dishonorable  and  malicious.  j|  These 
mav  be  no  more  than  an  outburst  of  the 
bad  which  is  in  every  man — cleared  off* 
thus,  as  electricity  is  taken  out  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  by  a  good  thunder-storm.  I  am 
not  sure  what  \  ought,  in  fairness,  to  think 
of  a  certain  individual,  describing  himself 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  has  formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
the  compositions  of  the  present  writer ; 
and  who,  every  now  and  then,  sends  me 
an  anonymous  letter.  It  is,  indeed,  a  cu¬ 
rious  question,  how  a  human  being  can  de¬ 
liberately  sit  down  and  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  writing  eight  rather  close  pages  of 
anonymous  matter  of  an  unfriendly,  not  to 
say  abusive,  character,  and  then  send  it  off 
to  a  man  who  is  a  total  stranger.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  this  individual  ?  Are 
we  to  think  favorably  of  him  as  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  as  a  gentleman  ?  He  has  sent 
me  a  good  many  letters  ;  and  I  shall  give 
you  some  extracts  from  the  last.  For  the 
sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  said  that  my 
name  is  Jones.  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  in  a  certain  country. 
But  my  correspondent  plainly  thinks  it  a 
strong  point  to  call  me  a  Dissenter,  which 
he  does  several  times  in  each  of  his  letters. 
Of  course,  he  knows  that  I  am  not  a  Dis¬ 
senter;  but  this  mode  of  address  seems 
to  please  him.  I  gave  you  the  passages 
from  his  last  letter  verbatim^  only  substi¬ 
tuting  Jones  for  another  name,  of  no  in¬ 
terest  to  anybody : 

“Rev.  Jones  (Dissenting  Preacher  :) 

*‘I  have  read  your  Sermont  from  c«- 
rionty.  They  exhibit  your  invincible  conceit, 
like  all  your  other  works.  Your  notion  as  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  old  body  is  utterly  ex¬ 
ploded,  except  amongst  such  divines  as  Dr. 
Gumming,  (who  is  not  eminent,  as  you  assert,) 
and  similar  riGT-raff. 

“  There  is  now-a-days  no  Sabbath.  The 
Scotch,  who  talk  of  a  ‘  Sabbath,’  are  fools  and 
ignorant  fanatics.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you, 
Jones,  were  well  castigated  by  a  London  paper 
ior  lending  your  name  to  a  hateful  crusade  of 
certain  fanatics  in  Edinburgh,  (including  the 
odious  Guthrie,)  against  opening  the  parit  to 
the  people  on  Sunday.  I  intend  to  visit  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  Glasgow  some  Sunday,  and  to  walk 
about,  a$  a  clergyman,  between  the  services, 
with  some  little  ostentation,  in  order  to  show 
my  contempt  of  the  local  custom.  Let  any  low 
I  Scotch  Presbyterian  lay  hands  on  me  at  his 
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peril !  Ah  I  Jones,  jou  evidently  dare  not  say 
your  soul  is  your  own  in  Scotland ! 

“Neither  Caird  nor  Cumraiog  are  men  of 
first-rate  ability.  Gumming  is  a  mere  dunce, 
not  even  liUraU.  Uow  can  you  talk  of  under¬ 
standing  the  works  of  Mr.  Maurice  ?  Of  course 
not;  you  are  too  low-minded  and  narrow-souled. 
But  do  not  dare  to  disparage  such  exalted  merit 
Say  you  are  a  fool  and  blind,  and  we  may  ex¬ 
cuse  you. 

“  You  are  clearly  unable  to  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  of  any  kind.  Your  assertion  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  our  Church,  are  Cal- 
vinutie,  is  afalte  one.  Cahanitm  is  now  con¬ 
fined  to  illiterate  tinkers.  Dissenters,  Puritans, 
and  low  Scotch  Presbyterians. 

“  Your  constant  use  of  the  phrase,  ‘  My 
friends,’  in  your  sermons,  is  bad  and  affected. 
We  are  not  your  ‘  friends and  you  care 
nothing  for  your  hearers,  except  to  gain  their 
applause ! 

"I  remain,  Sir  Jones, 

“  With  no  vory  great  respect 
‘‘Your  obedient  servant 

“P.  A. 

“  (P.S.)  Poor  A.  K.  H.  B.  1  Why  not  A. 
S.  S.  t" 

Now,  my  reader,  how  shall  we  esti¬ 
mate  the  man  that  wrote  this  ?  Can 
he  be  a  gentleman  ?  Can  he  be  a  cler¬ 
gyman  ?  I  have  received  from  him  a 
good  many  letters  of  the  same  kind, 
which  I  have  destroyed,  or  I  might  have 
culled  from  them  still  more  remarkable 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  In  a  recent  letter  he 
drew  a  very  unfavorable  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  present  writer  and  the  author 
of  Friends  in  Council.  In  that  unfavora¬ 
ble  comparison  I  heartily  concur ;  but  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  P.  A.  to  know 
that,  immediately  after  receiving  his  let¬ 
ter,  I  was  conversing  with  the  author  of 
Friends  in  Council ;  and  that  I  read  his 
letter  to  my  reverb  friend.  And  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  P.  A.  would  have  been 
gratified  if  he  had  heard  the  opinion 
which  the  anthor  of  Friends  in  Council 
expressed  of  P.  A.  upon  the  strength  of 
that  one  letter.  Let  us  do  P.  A.  justice. 
For  a  long  time,  he  sent  his  anonymous 
letters  unpaid,  and  each  of  them  cost  me 
two^nce.  For  some  time  past  he  has 
paid  his  postages.  Now,  this  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  The  next  step  in  advance 
which  remains  for  P.  A.  is  to  cease  wholly 
from  writing  anonymous  letters. 

Now  to  conclude : 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  estimating 
hnman  beings — that  is,  in  placing  them 
(in  the  racing  sense)  in  your  own  mind. 


And  the  difficulty  comes  of  this,  that  you 
have  to  take  a  conjunct  view  of  a  man’s 
deservings  and  ill-deservings  ;  the  man’s 
merit  is  the  resultant  of  all  his  qualities, 
good  and  bad.  In  a  race  the  comparison 
is  brought  to  a  single  point  of  speed ;  or, 
more  accurately  speaking,  to  the  test, 
which  horse  shall,  on  a  given  day,  pass 
the  winning-post  first.  Every  one  under¬ 
stands  the  issue ;  and  the  prize  goes  on 
just  the  one  consideration.  Great  con¬ 
fusion  and  difficulty  would  arise  if  other 
issues  were  brought  in ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  a  man  were  permitted  to  say  to  the 
owner  of  the  winner,  “You  have  passed 
the  post  first,  but  then  my  horse  has  the 
longest  tail ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of 
that  fact,  I  claim  the  cup.”  Yet,  in 
placing  human  beings  (mentally)  for  the 
race  of  life,  the  case  is  just  so.  You  are 
making  up  your  mind — “  Is  this  man  emi¬ 
nent  or  obscure  ?  is  he  deserving  or  not  ? 
is  he  good  or  bad  ?”  But  there  is  no  one 
issue  to  which  you  can  rightly  bring  his 
merits.  He  may  exhibit  extraordinary 
skill  and  ability  in  doing  some  one  thing ; 
but  a  host  of  little  disturbing  circum¬ 
stances  may  come  to  perplex  your  judg¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Green  was  a  good  scholar 
and  a  clever  fellow,  yet  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Brown  say :  “  Green !  ah,  he’s  a  beast ! 
Do  you  know,  he  told  me  he  always 
studies  without  shoes  and  stockings !” 
And  then  there  is  a  difficulty  in  saying 
what  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to 
those  disturbing  causes,  as  well  as  whether 
they  exist  or  not.  One  man  thinks  a 
long  tail  a  great  beauty,  another  attaches 
no  consequence  to  a  long  tail.  One  man 
concludes  that  Mr.  Green  is  a  beast  be¬ 
cause  he  studies  without  shoes  or  stock¬ 
ings  ;  another  holds  that  as  an  indiflerent 
circumstance,  not  affecting  his  estimate 
of  Green.  I  fear  we  can  come  to  no  more 
satisfactory  conclusion  than  this — that  of 
Green  and  of  each  human  being,  there 
are  likely  to  be  just  as  many  different  es¬ 
timates  as  there  are  people  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  forming  an  estimate  of  them 
at  all. 

You  will  remark,  I  have  been  s{)oaking 
of  estimates,  honestly  formed  and  honest¬ 
ly  expressed.  No  doubt  wo  often  hear, 
and  often  read,  estimates  of  men,  which 
estimates  have  plainly  been  disturbed  by 
other  forces.  No  wise  man  will  attach 
much  weight  to  the  estimate  of  a  success¬ 
ful  man,  which  is  expressed  by  a  not  very 
magnanimous  man  whom  he  has  beaten. 
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If  A.  sends  an  article  to  a  magazine,  and 
has  it  rejected,  he  is  not  a  competent 
judge  of  the  merit  of  the  articles  which 
appear  in  that  number  in  which  he  wish¬ 
ed  his  to  be.  You  would  not  ask  for  a 
fair  estimate  of  Miss  Y’s  singing  from  a 
young  lady  w’ho  tries  to  sing  as  well,  and 
fails.  You  would  not  expect  a  very  reliable 
estimate  of  a  young  barrister,  getting  into 
gi-eat  practice,  of  poor  iVIr.  Briefless,  mor¬ 
tified  at  his  own  ill-success.  You  would 
not  look  for  a  very  flattering  estimate  of  Mr. 
Melvill  or  Dr.  Caird  from  a  preacher  who 
esteems  himself  as  a  great  man,  but  who 
somehow  gets  only  empty  pew’S  and  bare 
walls  to  hear  him  preach.  Sometimes,  in 
such  estimates,  there  is  real  envy  and 
malice,  as  show’n  by  intentional  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  mere  abuse.  INIore  fre¬ 
quently,  we  willingly  believe,  there  is  no 
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intention  to  estimate  unfairly ;  the  bias 
against  the  man  is  strong,  but  it  is  not 
designed.  A  writer  cut  off  from  the  staff 
of  a  periodical,  though  really  an  honest 
man,  has  been  known  to  attack  another 
writer  retained  on  that  staff.  Let  me  say 
that,  in  such  a  case,  a  very  high-minded 
man  would  decline  to  express  publicly  any 
estimate,  being  aware  toat  he  could  not 
help  being  somewhat  biassed. 

Let  this  be  a  rule : 

If  we  think  highly  of  one  who  has  beaten 
us,  let  us  say  out  our  estimate  warmly  and 
heartily. 

If  w'e  thmk  ill  of  one  who  has  beaten 
us,  let  us  keep  our  estimate  to  ourselves. 
It  is  probably  unjust.  And  even,  if  it  be 
a  just  estimate,  few  men  of  experience 
will  think  it  so.  A.  H.  K.  B. 


From  the  Brltlih  Qoarterly. 

MADAGASCAR  AND  ITS  CHRISTIANITY.* 


Among  the  many  fields  of  modem 
Christian  enterprise,  the  story  of  no  one 
has  presented  a  more  lively  image  of  simi¬ 
lar  undertakings  in  primitive  times  than 
that  of  Madaga.scar.  Forty-three  vears 
ago  Protestant  missionaries  first  establish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  it,  and  for  eight  years 
revived  the  c]Nsode  of  Augustine  and 
Ethelliert  in  our  own  island,  by  the  pa¬ 
tronage  they  enjoyed  from  royalty,  and 
the  progress  it  secured.  Every  thing 

*  j4  JIUtory  of  the  Itland  of  Madagatear.  By  F. 
CortLASD.  London.  1822. 

Ilittory  of  Madagatear.  Two  vols.  By  Rev. 
W.  Ellis.  London.  1840. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Pereecutiont  of  the  Chrietians 
tn  Madagasear.  By  the  Revs.  J.  J.  Feikman  nod 
D.  Jouss.  London.  1840. 

Three  Vieite  to  Nadagaacar,  during  the  Yean 
1858,  1864,  and  1866.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Elus. 
London.  1869. 

Report  of  the  London  Mieaionary  Society  for  1862. 
London. 

Madagatear :  its  Martyrs  and  its  Missions. 
London.  1868. 

The  Missionary  Magazine.  For  January  and 
February.  London.  1868. 


seemed  to  promise  the  rapid  triumph  of 
our  religion  over  barbarism  and  idolatry, 
and  constant  advances  kept  the  attention 
irresistibly  bent  toward  the  distant  theater. 
But,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  faith,  the 
prospects  of  to-dav  w’ere  reversed  on  the 
morrow.  The  landscape,  white  with  sheets 
of  blossom,  was  suddenly  stripped.  Change 
of  rulers  brought  change  of  policy,  and 
part  of  the  change  was  the  national  creed. 
Indifference  before,  w'as  follow’ed  by  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  rising  opinions  and  bigoted 
devotion  to  the  old  idolatry.  Despotism 
required  uniformity,  and  grudged  even 
liberty  of  thought.  The  mission  had  hung 
on  a  single  will,  and  virtually  ceased  when 
another  began  to  reign.  Persecution  like 
that  of  the  stormy  days  of  the  Catacombs 
followed  the  sunshine.  The  country  w’as 
shut  against  our  benevolent  effort,  and 
idolatry  left  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
do  its  best  and  its  worst  to  restore  a  state 
of  things  that  had  obtained  before  the 
mission  began.  The  changing  lights  of 
the  long  storm,  the  news  of  mart  yrdom 
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in  every  form,  and  of  the  multiplied  suf- 1 
ferings  of  faithful  confessors,  the  presence  ' 
amongst  us  of  some  who  had  been  hunted  j 
almost  to  death  for  allegiance  to  Christ,  i 
and  the  fact  that  all  this  had  followed  a  i 
movement  which  we  had  excited,  forbade 
our  interest  for  a  moment  flagging,  or  our  j 
hopes  from  despmring  of  the  long^eferred  ; 
future.  Now,  at  last,  the  accession  of  a  | 
new  sovereign,  whose  policy  copies  that  of  | 
our  ancient  friend,  and  has  by  a  stroke  re¬ 
versed  that  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  | 
has  once  more  lightened  the  hearts  and 
rekindled  the  energies  of  all,  to  resume 
and  complete  what  was  so  auspiciously 
begun  and  so  strangely  interrupted.  But 
the  long  interval  since  the  mission  was  ; 
broken  up,  has  necessarily  left  multitudes  : 
imperfectly  informed  alike  respecting  the  ' 
island,  and  its  people,  and  the  prospects  ' 
before  us.  To  furnish  such  information 
can  neither  be  uninteresting  nor  uninstruc- 1 
tive. 

On  the  western  edge  of  the  Indian } 
Ocean,  where  it  stretches  down  tow.ard  j 
Southern  Africa,  and  parallel  with  that : 
continent  at  the  distance  of  three  to  four  j 
hundred  miles,  lies  the  great  islaad.  It  j 
displaces  the  vast  waters  from  which  it] 
rises  by  a  length  of  about  nine,  and  ai 
breadth  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
miles.  A  huge  spine  of  mountains,  reach- ' 
ing  from  north  to  south,  forms  a  lofty 
watershed  to  east  and  west,  swelling  out  i 
into  tangled  confusion  near  the  center,  | 
w'here,  amidst  treeless  hills,  five  thousand 
feet  almve  the  sea,  stands  tlie  capital.  An- 1 
tananarivo.  Irregular  offshoots  from  the  i 
central  ridge,  running  transversely,  rough-  j 
en  the  land,  leaving  hardly  a  landscape  { 
without  the  near  or  distant  prospect  of 
hills  or  mountains.  Countless  streams 
water  the  valleys  and  plains,  but  in  so 
broken  a  surface  none  are  navigable  for 
any  distance.  Over  the  island  stretch 
four  different  forests,  belting  it  in  four 
different  parts  with  a  shade  that  covers 
both  hill  and  valley.  The  rankness  and 
splendor  of  tropical  vegetation  every  where 
strike  the  eye.  The  palm  in  its  many 
kinds  surmounts  or  mingles  with  a  crowd 
of  baobabs,  mangoes,  sago-trees,  figs,  etc., 
and  with  the  great  leaves  of  the  pandanus, 
and  the  verdant  crest  of  the  traveler’s 
tree,  join  to  crowd  and  adorn  the  wooded 
districts.  Add  to  these  still  others  fill  up 
the  interval  between  with  a  vigorous  un¬ 
dergrowth,  SOW’  a  vast  wilderness  of  ferns 
of  every  hight,  bind  the  whole  into  a  tan- 
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gled  mass  by  countless  creepers  that  trail 
beneath  or  wave  overhead,  and  then  fling 
over  all  a  paradise  glory  of  color  in  k>af 
and  flow’er,  from  the  earth  to  the  highest 
branch,  and  you  have  a  Madagascar  forest, 
in  w’hich  armies  could  hide  when  they 
have  opened  a  path,  and  over  every  part 
of  W’hich  constellations  of  every  tint  show 
trees  as  well  as  plants  in  blossom. 

Wh.at  this  vast  wealth  of  w'oods  may 
one  d.ay  yield  is  as  yet  speculation ;  for 
apart  from  the  timber  which  gangs  of  men, 
yoked  like  the  slaves  in  the  Nineveh  mar¬ 
bles,  drag  out  for  building,  its  chief  pro¬ 
duce  is  a  trifling  amount  of  gum,  bees-wax, 
and  India-rubber.  Cattle,  indeed,  are  al¬ 
most  the  only  export  w'orthy  the  name 
from  any  p.art  of  the  island.  The  hills  are 
hardly  more  used  than  the  woods,  the 
only  metal  they  are  made  to  yield  being 
the  iron  which  crops  to  the  surface  in  some 
parts,  and  has  long  furnished  their  tools 
and  weapons. 

Lying  .almost  entirely  within  the  Torrid 
Zone,  and  yet  showing  such  various  ele¬ 
vation,  the  island  necessarily  offers  a  wide 
range  of  climate,  from  the  oppressive  heat 
of  tlie  lowl.ands  to  a  mountain  chill  w’hich 
makes  extra  clothing  desirable  even  in 
August.  Like  the  neighboring  continent, 
hight  is  equivalent  to  hejilth.  To  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  even  to  the  highkanders  of  the 
Ulterior,  the  shore  or  the  low'-lying  valleys 
bring  the  terrible  fever  which,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  is  the  scourge  of  all  tropical 
countries.  (In  the  hills,  how’ever,  health 
and  life  are  vigorous  .and  prolonged. 

Though  so  near  Africa,  the  population, 
strangely,  are  only  in  a  subordinate  mea¬ 
sure  derived  from  thence.  As  w’c  are  said 
to  be  Anglo-Saxons,  though  dashed  with 
diflferent  bloods,  the  Malagasy  spring,  as 
a  people,  from  the  great  race  of  the  Ala- 
layan  Archipelago.  They  form  the  west¬ 
ern  limit  of  th.at  mighty  migration  which, 
from  the  Malayan  Peninsula  as  a  center, 
has  spread  itself  east  and  west  over  twenty 
degrees,  more  than  half  the  circumference 
of  the  globe.  Sanscrit  w’ords,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  identity  of  language  with  that  of  the 
Malayan  races,  join  with  the  light  skin 
and  straight  hair  of  a  large  proportion  to 
point  out  their  Asiatic  origin.  Th.at  ne¬ 
groid  blood  has  been  largely  mixed  with 
them  in  particular  districts,  and  more  or 
less  in  the  rest,  has  only  tended  to  make 
a  more  vigorous  race. 

Until  w’lthin  less  than  a  century  since, 
the  whole  island  was  broken  into  over  a 
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hundred  separate  and  commonly  hostile 
governments.  Clustering  into  four  great 
sections,  there  were,  under  each,  the  divi* 
sions  of  clans  and  families  common  to  a  { 
rude  society.  Marching  to  war,  or  as¬ 
sembling  in  peace,  under  the  banners 
of  their  separate  chiefs,  the  powerful  ne¬ 
groid  Sakalavas  of  the  north  and  west, 
the  feeble  Betsileo,  or  Invincibles,  of  the 
south,  and  the  Betanim  and  others  of  the 
east,  have  within  the  last  fifty  years  been 
brought  under  the  common  sway  of  the 
fair-sltinned  and  commonly  straight-haired 
Ilovas  of  the  center,  with  whom,  mainly, 
Europeans  have  hitherto  come  in  contact, 
and  among  whom,  at  the  capital,  under 
their  monarch  Kadama,  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions  began  and  continued  their  labor. 

Civilization  has  as  yet  made  but  small 
progress  amongst  the  masses  of  Madagas¬ 
car.  Like  modern  Egypt,  the  island  owes 
its  recent  advance  in  the  arts  of  life  mainly 
to  the  influence  and  authority  of  its  ruler. 
In  liadama  I.,  a  still  greater  wonder  was 
shown  than  in  3Iehemet  Ali.  Surrounded 
with  barbarism,  he  had  heard  of  western 
civilization,  and  seen  some  of  its  forms  by 
chance  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
determined  that  he  wotild  no  longer  be 
contented  with  his  mud  floor  and  his  mats, 
a  degraded  people  and  a  restricted  terri¬ 
tory,  but  would  make  himself  like  a  west¬ 
ern  monarch  in  his  state,  his  people  indefi¬ 
nitely  higher  than  the  African  Caffres 
they  had  hitherto  resembled,  and  that,  by 
introducing  European  discipline  into  his 
array,  he  would  in  his  own  world  emulate 
the  great  X.apolcon,  of  whom  he  had 
heard,  and  achieve  the  conquest  of  all  the 
isl.and.  Hereditary  dislike  of  the  French, 
from  the  memory  of  their  conduct  in  their 
attempted  settlements  long  before,  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Mauritius,  threw 
him  into  the  hands  of  England.  Its  jus¬ 
tice,  humanity,  and  truth  attracted  him, 
and  he  showed  his  feelings  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  many  of  its  customs,  and  by  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  patronage  of  its  arts  and  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  Incidentally  he  thus  became  the 

fiatron  and  protector  of  our  mission.  Ma- 
agasy  society  show’s  the  traces  of  such  a 
recent  and  foreign  refinement.  Foreign 
manners  and  polish  mark  the  Court,  but 
the  mass  are  still  semi-barbarous.  In  the 
upper  circles  there  is  a  lunar  reflection  of 
London  and  Paris,  in  furniture,  customs, 
and  dress ;  but  even  in  them  the  velvets, 
and  crinolines,  and  French  bonnets  of  the 
ladies,  and  the  gorgeous  uniforms  and 


French  boots  of  the  men,  are  mixed  with 
the  bare  head,  and  capacious  lamba,  or 
cloak,  of  native  costume,  and  even  with 
the  turban  and  dress  of  the  Arab.  Even 
on  the  crown  itself  the  chief  ornament  is 
a  golden  crocodile’s  tooth,  in  token  of  the 
reverence  paid  to  that  filthy  reptile. 

The  dress  of  the  people  is  a  striking 
contrast  to  this  glitter  of  the  Court.  The 
lamba  is  the  gener<al  national  dress,  and 
marks  the  position  of  the  wearer  as  it  con- 
sits  of  silk,  or  cotton,  or  cloth  of  the  rofia 
palm.  The  dress  of  the  women  reaches 
modestly  to  the  feet,  but,  like  the  men, 
they  have  both  feet  and  head  commonly 
bare.  Men  at  work  in  the  fields  retain 
only  a  cloth  round  their  loins,  and  this 
simple  costume,  with  the  addition  of  cross¬ 
belts,  is  the  only  uniform  of  the  national 
army. 

The  finest,  as  w’ell  as  highest  situated 
house  in  the  capital  is  the  Avooden  palace 
of  the  monarch,  which,  with  its  double 
verandah  and  high  pitched  roof,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  gilded  eagle,  reminds  one  strongly 
of  a  third-class  American  hotel,  or  a  seig¬ 
neur’s  house  in  LoAver  Canada.  From 
this  regsil  grandeur  the  descent  is  rapid  to 
the  one-storied  cottage  of  split  bamboo, 
or  of  mats  stretched  betw’een  upright 
canes.  In  some  districts,  indeed,  the 
houses  are  little  better  than  holes  in  the 
earth,  Avith  branches  over  them.  The 
floor,  sometimes  bare,  is  generally  covered 
Avith  mats,  Avhich  serve  at  once  for  table 
and  bed.  A  fire  in  the  middle  blinds  the 
inmates,  but  the  pendicles  of  soot  from  the 
rafters  attest  by  their  length  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  owner.  In  the  country, 
calves,  lambs,  and  fow’ls  share  the  dwell¬ 
ing  with  the  family,  a  mat  dividing  the  re- 
spectiv’o  territories.  The  villages  are 
built,  as  often  as  possible,  on  the  summits 
of  hills,  like  those  of  the  Amorites  long 
ago  (Ewald,  Geschichte  des  V.,  Israel,  L, 
316,)  for  safety  in  Avar. 

The  staple  lood  of  the  island  is,  in  one 
pari,  rice,  in  another,  arrow’root ;  but  this 
18  varied  by  the  richness  of  tropical  gar¬ 
dens,  and  by  such  delicacies,  at  times,  as 
locusts  .and  the  chrysalis  of  the  silk-worm. 
Subterranean  granaries,  like  those  of  the 
old  American  Indians,  store  their  surplus 
produce,  and  furnished  terrible  prisons  for 
their  owners  in  the  dismal  days  of  the 
late  queen.  The  few  simple  arts  and  man¬ 
ufactures  of  forty  years  since  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  extended  by  the 
teaching  of  the  missionary-mechanics ; 
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iron-work,  weaving,  tanning,  cutlery,  pot-  Jogs,  which  haunt  every  place  of  execu¬ 
tory,  and  much  besides,  having  been  either  tion.  One  of  tlie  greatest  scourges,  now, 
introduced  or  greatly  developed  by  their  within  the  last  few'  months,  abolished,  by 
means.  Thou^  islanders,  like  the  ancient  the  present  king,  was  the  ordeal  of  tan- 
Hebrews,  they  do  not  use  the  sea.  Their  gena,  or  poison-water.  Any  one  accused 
money  is  choped-up  foreign  dollars,  of  any  crime  might  till  now  be  ordered  to 
Roads  can  not  be  said  to  exist,  and  indeed  undergo  it.  A  draught  of  poison,  and 
have  hitherto  been  neglected  the  better  to  four  pieces  of  the  skin  of  a  fowl,  had  to 
guard  against  foreign  encroachment.  No  be  swallowed,  and  guilt  or  innocence  was 
wagons,  and  not  even  cattle  or  horses,  are  declared  as  these  pieces  W'ere  retained  or 
used  for  draught,  or  indeed  could  be.  vomited,  or  by  the  death  of  the  victim. 
Everything  is  carried  on  men’s  shoulders.  Over  a  thousand  died  of  it  in  one  year 
The  government  of  Madagascar  has  under  the  Queen  Ranavalona. 
hitherto  been  an  almost  Asiatic  despotism,  Tims  oppressed  and  degraded,  it  was 
and  has  claimed  the  same  awful  attributes  no  wonder  the  Malagasy  presented  no  fa- 
of  divine  descent  for  its  chief.  Radama  vorable  picture  of  faith  or  morals  when 
and  the  late  queen  in  all  their  public  ad-  the  missionaries  came  among  them.  They 
dresses  reminded  the  people  of  tneir  being  are  not  a  drunken  people,  but  the  vice 
thus  superhuman,  and  their  officials  were  seems  to  be  growing.  Until  Christianity 
careful  to  show’  their  loyalty  by  reiterating  came,  chastity  was  unknow’n,  and  disease 
it  on  every  occasion.  As  the  senator  ap-  from  vice  nearly  universal.  Public  re¬ 
proached  Tiberius  dazzled  with  his  maj-  joicings  meant  universal  prostitution,  and 
esty,  the  Malagasy  salute  their  sovereign  office  was  generally  used  to  enforce  im- 
as  “  the  Sim,”  and  even  beyond  this,  in  no  purity.  That  Radama  seemed  in  his 
mere  flattery,  but  in  degraded  manhood,  youth  to  be  virtuous,  was  regretted  as  a 
they  give  him  servile  homage  as  “  the  symptom  of  weakness,  and  rew’ards  were 
visible  God.”  Life  and  property  are  alike  oflTered  to  those  who  could  seduce  him  to 
at  his  disposal.  He  claims  a  huge  mon-  sensuality.  Lying,  flattery,  and  servility, 
opoly  of  service  of  every  kind,  and  pays  for  the  vices  of  slaves,  were,  Mr.  Ellis  tells 
none.  All  skilled  labor  can  be  us^  for  us,  the  characteristic  of  all.  Radama 
the  public  or  for  the  workman  only  after  constantly  spoke  of  the  sloth  and  apathy 
the  demands  of  the  King  have  been  met,  of  his  race.  Gentle  in  their  families,  the 
and  these  amount  to  the  virtual  enslaving  thirst  for  blood  and  delight  in  pain  w’ere 
for  life  of  most  of  the  mechanics,  and  a  easily  aw’akcned  in  them  as  in  other  bar- 
hirge  number  of  the  laboring  population,  barous  nations.  The  martyrs  were  pelted 
Under  the  late  queen,  it  was  thought  that  and  mocked  on  their  way  to  death  in  the 
the  whole  population  w’as,  one  way  or  days  of  the  queen,  and  her  last  years  wit- 
other,  employed  for  Government  three  nessed  incredible  butcheries  willingly 
weeks  out  ot  four.  How'  much  misery  made  by  the  people  and  troops  on  dis- 
this  must  have  caused  we  may  imagine  tricts  she  w'ished  to  depopulate.  Her  own 
from  the  almost  parallel  case  of  the  r  al-  tastes  led  her  to  indulge  in  seeing  dances 
lahs  of  the  Nile.  The  grinding  tyranny  of  crowds  of  idiots ;  and  these,  with  bull- 
reaches  all  classes.  The  poorest  are  di-  fights,  were  likewise  the  amusement  of 
vided  into  legal  hundreds,  with  task-mas-  the  Court.  IMarriage  is  allowed  with  the 
ters  for  each,  these  again  are  aggregated  nearest  relations,  even  with  sisters,  and 
under  higher  officers,  and  thus  the  whole  polygamy  and  divorce  are  alike  universal, 
nation  is  kept  prostrate.  Religion  in  any  tolerable  sense  the  Ma- 

Slavery  has  always  prevailed  in  Mada-  lagasy  have  none,  apart  from  the  tcach- 
gascar,  and  is  mmntamed  by  war,  debt,  ings  of  the  mission.  Tlie  Jesuits  have 
and  crime.  What  it  means  is  best  ex-  been  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  more 
pressed  by  the  native  word  for  it,  which  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  had 
IS  the  being  “  lost.”  compiled  a  catechism  and  a  vocabulary ; 

There  are  judges  for  every  district,  but  but  their  mission  failed,  and  left  no  effect 
they  are  not  above  bribes.  The  punish-  on  the  opinions  of  the  people.  It  w’as  no 
ments  vary  from  being  set  to  work  with  a  offence  to  cheat  or  lie,  but  a  mortal  sin  to 
heavy  iron  collar  on  the  neck,  to  being  run  after  a  wild  cat,  or  shake  a  spear  at  a 
starved  to  death,  speared,  crucified,  scald-  crocodile.  They  had  no  jiroper  idea  of 
ed  to  death  with  the  head  upside  down,  God,  which  w’as  their  common  name  alike 
or  flung  over  a  precipice  and  left  to  the  for  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  contriv- 
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ances  of  man.  The  lightning  and  the 
Btorm  were  God,  but  so  were  silk,  rice, 
money,  and  books.  It  was  simply  a  word 
for  any  thing  they  valued,  or  which  they 
did  not  understand.  The  soul  was  spo¬ 
ken  of,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  as  dy¬ 
ing  with  the  body  and  as  coming  back 
mysteriously  to  plague  or  protect  the  liv- 
ing. 

Idols  were  not  wanting,  but  they  were 
fetishes  natlier  than  gods.  A  red  rag,  or 
a  shapeless  block,  was  honored  as  having 
divine  powers.  Four  such  were  kept  at 
the  capital  as  the  guardians  of  the  nation, 
and  each  clan,  or  family,  had  its  own  be¬ 
sides.  Charms  were  in  universal  request. 
Yet  there  were  no  priests  and  no  temples, 
nor  was  there  any  general  form  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Divination  by  means  of  beans  or 
rice  ruled  every  event,  public  or  private, 
from  the  building  of  a  house  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  war.  On  opening  the  campaign 
of  1821,  liadama  oHered  a  cock  and  a 
heifer,  and  prayed  at  the  tomb  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  before  starting.  The  national 
idols  were  carried  before  the  army,  and 
each  clan  liad  its  own  in  addition.  All 
wore  charms,  and  divination  decided  the 
fords  to  be  crossed,  the  road  to  take,  the 
water  to  be  drunk,  the  spots  for  encamp¬ 
ing,  and  the  plan  of  the  campaign  ;  while 
every  omen  was  watched  as  m  the  armies 
of  Greece  or  Home.  In  the  later  years  of 
the  king’s  reign  this  superstition  began  to 
full  into  disuse  ;  but  his  successor  re¬ 
newed  it  in  more  force  than  ever,  and  it 
continued  in  the  ascendant,  with  multi¬ 
plied  prayers  and  offerings,  till  her  death 
in  1861. 

It  was  among  such  a  people,  in  such  a 
state,  th.at  the  missionaries  began  their 
benevolent  labors  in  the  year  1 820.  lia¬ 
dama  had  invited  them  earlier,  but  it  was 
not  till  then  that  they  reached  the  capital 
and  commenced  operations.  lie  patron¬ 
ized  their  schools,  and  forced  his  people 
to  attend  them,  gave  them  full  liberty 
to  follow  their  higher  aims,  and  lent 
them  ever  assistance,  but,  as  the  event 
proved,  rather  to  get  the  benefit  of 
their  secular  than  of  their  spiritual  in¬ 
structions.  lie  had  already  abolished  the 
slave-trade  on  condition  of  receiving  arms 
and  ammunition  from  England  to  extend 
his  power,  and  had  formed  his  army  on 
the  European  model.  Under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  through  his  favor,  the  path  of 
the  mission  was  peaceful,  if  not  marked 
by  immediate  success.  Ilis  personal  char- 
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acter  itself  aided  them  by  his  influence  in 
raising  the  people.  Stern  in  his  justice, 
though  cruel  when  he  deemed  it  advan¬ 
tageous,  strict  in  his  word,  and  kind  as  a 
rule,  he  led  his  people  like  a  flock.  He 
abolished  petty  wars,  overran  the  island, 
and  made  the  Ilovas  triumphant ;  intro¬ 
duced  many  arts  to  parts  where  they  had 
been  unknown  ;  adopted  and  encouraged 
every  thing  that  promised  to  make  him  a 
great  king ;  extended  agriculture,  began 
colonies,  and  did  much  besides  to  raise 
his  people.  lie  aided  Christianity  indi¬ 
rectly  by  learning  to  mock  the  diviners, 
ridicule  the  holy  water,  slight  the  holy 
stone,  neglect  the  sacrifices,  and  twit  the 
worshipers  of  the  idols ;  but  his  last 
days  were  his  most  immoral,  and  he  died 
of  dissipation  and  vicious  excess  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  life.  In  the  eight  years 
of  his  reign  during  which  they  were  on 
the  island,  the  missionaries  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  work  destined  to  revolution¬ 
ize  the  whole  future  of  Madagascar. 
Whether  they  could  have  done  so  much 
without  him  is  greatly  to  be  doubted ; 
but  with  his  favor  they  overcame  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  people,  to  a  large  extent, 
against  foreigners  and  their  education  and 
arts  ;  impressed  European  ideas  and  reli¬ 
gious  principles  on  ten  thousand  children 
whom  they  had  had  in  their  schools,  and 
taught  them  to  read  and  write;  intro¬ 
duced  so  many  new  arts,  and  so  improved 
others,  that  the  civilization  of  the  island 
must  date  from  their  arrival ;  won  golden 
opinions  as  public  benefactors  among  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  numl>ers  by  doing  so; 
set  to  work  the  gigantic  influence  of  the 
printing-press,  and  sent  into  circulation 
innumerable  books  and  tracts,  educational 
and  religious  ;  completed  and  sent  abroad 
the  Bible  in  Malagasy,  which  did  more 
for  the  future  than  will  ever  be  known  ; 
and  communicated  so  much  religious 
knowledge  to  the  people  at  large,  direct¬ 
ly  and  indirectly,  a.s  left  them  able  to 
keep  alive  the  sacred  fire,  clear  and 
strong,  among  themselves,  when  their 
teachers  were  removed,  and  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  even  the  fiercest  persecution 
to  quench  the  flame, 
liadama  died  in  1828,  to  the  sincere 

?[rief  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  the 
riends  of  missions.  How  much  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  religion  he  had  repressed 
was  instantly  seen  when  he  was  gone, 
liven  before  he  died  it  had  murmured  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  and  had  forced  him  to  warn 
ift 
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the  missionftries  against  too  great  zeal, 
lest  it  should  provoke  a  feeling  which  he 
could  not  control.  But  with  his  death 
the  hedge  round  t|ie  vineyard  stood  un¬ 
guarded,  and  the  wild  boar  out  of  the 
wood  speedily  broke  through  to  trample 
it  down.  A  clever  coup  d'etat  placed  one 
of  his  widows,  Ranavalona  the  Terrible, 
on  the  throne.  She  was  not  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  ;  but  she  had  the  palace  and  the 
corpse,  and  prompt  action  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  reilctioiiists,  and  the  adhesion 
of  the  soldiery,  put  Madagjiscar  at  once  at 
her  feet.  As  in  savage  despotisms  gene¬ 
rally,  death  soon  put  her  rivals  beyond 
the  power  of  unseating  her,  and  then, 
slowly  but  surely,  the  backward  move-  j 
nient  began.  The  funeral  of  Radama,  I 
performed  with  scrupulous  attention  to  j 
heathen  rites,  and  her  public  accession  as  1 
queen  amidst  the  national  idols,  with  her  | 
oath  to  maintain  them,  and  the  derivation  I 
of  her  title  from  their  consecration,  filled  I 
the  friends  of  the  new  faith  with  alarm. ! 
But  there  was  a  calm  before  the  bursting  ' 
oi  the  storm.  The  missionaries  were  con-  j 
firmed  in  their  privileges.  They  could  , 
still  meet  to  worship,  teach  their  schools, ; 
baptize,  mariT,  and  could  partake  publicly  ! 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Ere  long,  how¬ 
ever,  the  first  lowering  of  the  sky  spoke 
of  what  was  soon  to  come.  Only  a  few  j 
months  had  passed  when  a  draft  was , 
made  on  the  teachers  and  youth  attending 
the  schools,  of  no  fewer  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred,  who  were  forthwith  sent  off  to  per¬ 
ish  in  a  distant  campaign  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army.  They  were  so  much  fitter  than 
others,  and  did  not  all  belong  to  the 
queen  !  Of  course  parents  would  no  lon¬ 
ger  send  children,  and  adults  would  not 
come.  Before  1829  the  number  had  fallen 
off  one  half.  The  hatred  of  foreigners 
next  showed  itself.  A  new  English  agent 
who  had  just  come  to  the  capital  was  in¬ 
sulted  and  sent  off  ignominiously.  New 
missionaries  were  not  allowed  to  remain 
beyond  a  fixed  and  limited  period.  All 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  was  de¬ 
clared  at  an  end.  Madagascar,  like  Japan, ' 
was  to  be  shut  up  from  all  the  world. 
Nor  did  the  reaction  proceed  less  rapidly 
in  its  other  direction  of  rest  oring  idolatry 
to  its  old  glory.  Extra  idols  were  conse¬ 
crated  and  bloody  sacrifices  profusely  of- 1 
fered.  A  purification  of  the  whole  coun- ; 
try  from  the  infection  of  the  new  faith,  by  i 
a  general  administering  of  the  ordeal  of  j 
poison  water,  was  commanded,  and  was  | 


at  once  carried  out,  many  hundreds  dying 
or  being  executed  as  the  result.  The 
queen,  bigoted  in  her  heathenism,  was 
fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  idol  and  n.ative 
party  to  do  what  they  liked.  Meanwhile 
the  ordeal  had  failed  to  stop  the  new 
opinions.  In  1831  the  first  native  bap¬ 
tisms  took  place.  Every  thing  showed 
that  a  great  movement  was  developing  in 
favor  of  the  mission.  The  congregations 
were  crow'ded.  The  books  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  press  w’cre  being  zealously  circulated 
and  eagerly  sought.  The  native  converts 
themselves  had  begun  to  teach  others 
what  they  now  believed.  Even  slaves 
turned  preachers  of  the  new  faith. 
Churches  began  to  be  formed  even  sixty 
and  a  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  by 
the  labors  of  native  evangelists.  The 
queen  could  hardly  drive  out  but  she 
heard  some  meeting  singing  Christian 
hymns.  It  was  clear  she  must  either 
yield  or  go  further.  The  God  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  had  friends  even  already,  in  al¬ 
most  every  circle,  from  that  round  the 
throne  to  the  family  of  the  meanest  of  the 
people.  Idolatry  and  loyalty,  to  the  nar¬ 
row  mind  of  the  queen,  were  synonymous. 
Was  she  not  consecrated,  made  divine, 
like  themselves,  by  the  idols  of  the  capi¬ 
tal?  Was  not  the  wisdom  of  her  twelve 
ancestors  transmitted  by  them  to  her  per¬ 
son  ?  Were  not  the  twelve  mountains 
and  the  sun  and  the  moon  her  guardians, 
and  the  vouchers  of  her  indefeasible  title 
to  reign  as  the  visible  living  god  of  Mad¬ 
agascar,  the  one  awful  will  and  power  in 
the  land  ?  And  did  not  the  Christians 
slight  the  idols  and  refuse  to  pray  to  the 
tombs  either  of  their  ancestors  or  hers,  or 
to  the  twelve  sacred  mountains,  or  to  the 
sun  and  moon  ?  and  did  they  not  pray  to 
Jehovah- Jesus,  w’ho  must  be  the  king  of 
the  land  from  which  the  missionaries 
came  ?  and  would  they  not  likely,  if  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  foreigners  and 
gave  thair  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  bring  him 
in  to  reign  over  Madagascar  instead  of 
herself,  and  bring  in  the  customs  of  the 
foreigners  instead  of  hers,  and  so  take 
away  her  kingdo»n  ?  She  would  go  on  ! 
They  would  have  their  heads  oft’  soon  if 
they  did  not  stop.  Slaves  jweach,  for¬ 
sooth;  the  world  w  ould  be  turned  upside 
dowm  !  No  slave  must  henceforth  dare  to 
learn  to  road.  The  chapel  and  private 
meetings  were  the  mainsprings  of  the  new 
treason  ;  they  must  henceforth  be  closed. 
The  missionaries  might  meet,  but  no  na- 
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tives,  on  pain  of  the  queen’s  wrath.  All 
the  permissions  Kadama  had  given  must 
be  revoked  ;  let  them  be  so.  Still,  there 
were  signs  that  Christianity,  driven  from 
the  sight,  had  enshrined  itself  in  the  heart 
of  the  people.  A  kabary,  or  great  assem¬ 
bly  of  all  the  people,  was  called.  It  was 
the  queen’s  pleasure  that  all  who  had  at¬ 
tended  Christian  meetings,  or  sung  hymns 
to  Christ,  or  had  felt  favorably  to  him 
should  come  and  confess  it  openly,  and 
trust  to  the  royal  clemency.  Meanwhile, 
and  henceforth  for  ever,  the  name  of  Je¬ 
hovah  was  never  to  be  spoken ;  no  one 
was  even  to  think  of  it,  or  of  what  he  had 
learned  about  it.  All  Christian  lH>oks 
were  at  once  to  be  delivered  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  missionaries  might  teach 
the  mechanical  arts ;  but  their  schools 
must  be  closed,  and  nothing  said  by  them 
in  any  way  about  religion,  lly  1835  all 
this  had  l^en  reached,  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  mission  must  for  the  present,  at 
least,  be  given  up.  The  missionaries, 
therefore,  finally  left,  and  the  queen  had 
the  island  all  to  herself.  But  all  her  edicts 
had  failed  to  uproot  the  opinions  she  hat¬ 
ed,  and  iHjrsecution  in  every  shape  was 
now,  at  last,  let  loose.  Those  who  con¬ 
fessed  got  off  with  fines  or  confiscation, 
but  for  the  “  obstinate”  nothing  was  too 
bad.  The  land  was  scoured  by  the  sol¬ 
diery  for  those  who  fled  rather  than  yield  i 
themselves  into  the  cpieen’s  h.ands.  They  * 
were  driven  from  human  habitations  into  | 
the  de{)th8  of  swamps  or  of  the  forests,  | 
among  crocodiles  or  sei*pents,  and  many  \ 
died  of  the  exiK>sure  and  starvation  of  > 
such  a  position.  Many  who  were  caught  | 
were  sold  into  irredeemable  slavery,  j 
Many  others  were  banished  to  distant ! 
parts  of  the  island  ;  but  they  took  their  I 
religion  with  them.  Some  were  speared,  ! 
some  suffocated  in  subterranean  nce-pits,  j 
some  crucified,  some  bunied  alive,  some 
scalded  to  death,  and  many  flung  over  the 
precipice  at  the  capital  and  left  to  the  ' 
dogs.  This  dreadful  state  of  things  con-  i 
titiucd,  with  more  or  less  intensity,  from  | 
1835  to  the  death  of  the  queen  in  1861,  a  | 
quarter  of  a  century.  For  all  that  time  it  j 
was,  as  under  the  emperors,  a  capital  j 
crime  to  be  a  Christian.  { 

But  the  longest  and  darkest  night  has  a  | 
morning,  and  that  morning  came  to  Mada¬ 
gascar  when  Banavalona  died.  Not  for  j 
the  oppression  of  Christianity  alone,  but 
for  a  grinding  and  desolating  tyranny  in 
every  direction,  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
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I  when  she  was  gone.  As  far  as  she  could 
I  she  had  undone  the  progress  made  in  the 
I  later  years  of  Kadama ;  she  had  kept  the 
j  executioner  busy  in  every  district  for 
i  whatever  her  spies  chose  to  denounce  as 
I  a  crime ;  she  had  massacred  the  whole 
;  adult  population  in  some  regions  of  the 
I  south ;  she  had  shut  out  trade  ;  she  had 
I  ground  down  the  people  by  the  most  op- 
!  pressive  demands  on  their  time  and  pro- 
!  perty ;  and  the  tangena  had,  under  her 
,  orders,  from  first  to  last,  slain  many  thou- 
j  sands.  The  misery  of  the  survivors  was 
I  beyond  the  painting  by  words.  At  last 
I  came  the  long-looked-for  deliverance.  The 
new  sovereign,  Kadama  II.,  her  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  by  a  paramour  whom  she  mur¬ 
dered  soon  after,  is  of  the  progressive 
'  party  of  Kadama  I.,  and  his  accession  has 
;  reversed  every  feature  of  the  queen’s  gov- 
I  emment.  He  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne 
than  he  proclaimed  himself  the  friend  of 
the  English,  invited  the  missionaries  back, 

!  abolished  all  restrictions  on  foreign  inter¬ 
course  or  commerce,  established  schools, 
and  enacted  universal  toleration.  The 
banished  Christians  were  forthwith  re¬ 
called,  and  a  general  jail  delivery  made  of 
prisoners  for  opinion. 

[  No  wonder  the  London  Mis8ion.ary  So- 
^  ciety,  which  had  established  the  mission 
at  first,  lost  no  time  in  recommencing  it. 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  been  already  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  in  the  last  years  of  the  queen,  was 
instantly  sent  out  to  prepare  the  way,  and 
six  missionaries  speedily  followed.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  hearty  than  the  w’elcorae 
received,  and  the  prospect  is  so  encourag¬ 
ing  that  four  more  laborers  are  to  be 
forthwith  sent  into  the  fields  thus  whiten¬ 
ing  to  the  harvest. 

Whether  the  shadows  of  the  past,  or 
others,  may  not  return,  is  known  only  to 
him  with  whom  the  present  and  future 
are  one.  Meanwhile  the  prospect  is  very 
encouraging.  The  King  has  long  shown 
himself  a  sincere  Protestant  and  a  true 
friend  to  the  Christians,  and  he  has  made 
himself  the  personal  friend  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  have  just  gone  out.  Example 
.and  prestige  so  exalted  must  have  their 
ertect.  The  handful  of  corn  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains  spreads  rapidly  down  the 
slopes. 

The  new  policy  of  universal  toleration 
is  a  great  security  for  the  permanence  of 
future  progress.  Even  in  Kadama’s  time 
permission  was  required  for  every  separate 
step,  and  it  might  be  revoked  in  a  moment. 
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Now  all  01.17  what  they  like  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  opinions  without  the  control  of 
the  State.  At  the  coronation  the  Pro¬ 
testants  found  themselves  ranged  in  the 
same  square  with  the  keepers  of  idols  on 
one  hand  and  the  sisters  of  mercy  on  the 
other.  When  the  truth  is  free  we  can 
leave  the  rest. 

The  memory  of  the  past,  alike  by  its 
brightness  and  gloom,  is  a  further  pledge 
of  success.  The  day’s  of  the  former  mis¬ 
sion,  with  their  advancement  in  ways  so 
various,  must  shine  all  the  brighter  for  the 
terrible  interval  when  heathenism  h.id  its 
last  opportunity,  and  the  martyr  fires  and 
agonies  of  these  dreary  years  must  have 
had  their  effect  in  awakening  sympathy 
for  the  unjustly  oppressed. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that,  after  having 
reached  such  a  point  as  it  did  before  the 
missionaries  left,  and  having  survived  so 
much,  the  religious  awakening  of  the  na¬ 
tion  should  now,  of  all  times,  be  stopped. 
The  two  hundred  converts  of  1835  have 
now  swelled  to  more  than  ten  thousand, 
and  news  constantly  come  that  in  distant 
parts  there  are  others  beside.  The  ten 
thousand  may  soon  prove  to  be  doubled. 
The  eight  years  of  the  mission,  and  the 
twenty-five  in  which  the  Christians  were 
left  to  themselves,  have  kindled  a  light 
which  must  surely  spread. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  dangers 
against  which  we  have  need  to  guard. 
Infidelity  has  its  agents  at  Antan.anarivo 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  from  the  Court 
it  may  spread  to  the  people.  Nor  is  the 
Church  of  Rome  asleep.  Its  priests  have 
entered  the  fold,  if  possible  to  lead  off  the 
sheep.  One  security  in  their  case  is  to  be 
found  in  the  national  prejudice  ag<iinst 
them  from  the  recollections  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  former  days,  who  sought, 
in  alliance  with  the  French,  to  spread  their 
faith  by  violent  means,  and  to  that  horror 
fOf  idols  natural  to  those  who  have  suffered 
«o  much  in  their  name,  which  leads  them 
•to  shrink  from  a  system  whose  images  so 
much  resemble  the  objects  of  their  dread. 
A. priest  lately  told  the  Bishop  of  Mauri¬ 
tius  that  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  cut 
a  rock  with  a  razor  as  to  make  Romanists 
of  the  Malagasy.  Yet  how  necessary  will 
it  be  to  watch !  What  prosperity  may 
do  to  corrupt  the  faith  that  has  stood  ad¬ 
versity  remains  to  be  seen.  The  sun 
overcomes  a  resistance  which  the  storm 
only  increased.  The  ancient  bishops  were 
wont  in  tUe-daya  of  their  triumph  to  sigh 
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for  the  purity  of  the  Church  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs.  We  are  full  of  hope,  but  it  is  so¬ 
ber  .and  given  to  prayer. 

The  disclosures  of  the  present  state  of 
the  native  mind  strikingly  show  to  what 
we  must  mainly  look  in  the  future.  It  is 
to  native  agency  in  training  a  new  genera¬ 
tion — agency  guided  during  many  long 
years  purely  by  God  and  his  printed  word 
— that  Madagascar  owes  its  having  a  pure 
and  wide-spread  Christianity  to  day.  With 
Europeans  to  guide  and  instruct  at  some 
central  points,  the  weight  of  the  work 
must  be  left  to  the  natives  themselves. 
It  is  not  by  systematic  teaching  alone  that 
the  island  c.an  ever  be  conquered  for 
Christ.  The  multiform  influences  of  daily 
life  must  be  left  to  do  much.  Just  as 
Justin  Martyr  was  won  W  the  word  of  a 
passing  stranger,  or  the  C;a?cilius  of  Minu- 
tius  Felix  by  a  chance  remark  of  his  friend 
Octavius  at  his  saluting  the  idol  Serapis, 
men  will  be  won  in  cases  innumerable  by 
incidental  words  or  acts  of  quiet  every 
day  native  life.  He  who  sent  abroad 
Cretes  and  Arabians,  and  all  the  languages 
of  Pentecost,  to  tell  in  their  own  countries 
of  the  sermon  of  Peter,  has  given  us  in 
doing  so  the  key  to  our  action  in  our  own 
missionary  w’ork. 

Th.at  the  faith  of  the  native  Christians 
should  have  endured  so  much  with  so  lit¬ 
tle  to  aid  it,  and  come  out  of  all  pure  and 
scriptural  as  at  first,  is  too  striking  a  fact 
to  be  passed  unnoticed.  In  these  days, 
when  faith  in  “a  book”  is  denounced  alike 
by  the  Romanist  and  the  Infidel,  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Wiseman  and  Bishop  Colenso,  when 
the  one  would  have  us  look  to  the  Church 
and  the  other  to  the  well-nigh  obliterated 
tables  of  the  breast,  it  is  surely  not  with¬ 
out  force  that  we  see  in  the  Bible  itself — 
with  no  learning  to  interpret  .and  no  here¬ 
ditary  creed  to  direct — a  vital  power  so 
sufficient  as  to  keep  even  the  lonely  and 
simple  Malagasy  in  a  living  and  uncor¬ 
rupted  faith. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  far  more  lies 
before  us.  The  population  numbers  from 
four  to  five  millions ;  and  what  are  the 
few  thousands  w'e  have  gained  amongst  so 
many  !  Spread  over  a  territory  as  long 
as  from  Berwick  to  Marseilles,  and  as 
broad  as  from  the  coast  of  Norfolk  to 
Land’s  End,  they  are  only  the  leaven  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  all  is  leavened  ?  The  mission¬ 
aries  in  their  former  residence  confined 
themselves  maiuly  to  the  capital,  and  there 
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seems  to  have  been  no  opportunity  for 
even  a  passing  journey  through  the  island 
at  large.  The  very  m.aps  are  a  blank  ex¬ 
cept  round  the  coast  and  in  the  central 
province,  and  hardly  any  thing  is  known  of 
any  tribes  but  the  Ilovas.  If  we  would 
lay  the  crown  of  Madagascar  at  the  feet  of 
our  Lord,  we  must  W’ork  long  and  faith¬ 
fully.  We  have  a  grand  beginning,  but  it 
is  nothing  more.  Will  Paganism  linger 
in  parts  for  generations  ?  or  will  it,  with 
God’s  help,  give  place  in  our  own  to  the 
truth  of  the  Cross  ?  It  seems  to  be  left 
to  man  to  decide.  Let  us  not  be  wanting 
under  this  new  responsibility. 

Note  — Since  writins:  the  shove  we  have  been 
startled  to  hear  of  a  threatened  movement  from 
within  the  National  Church,  which  proposes 
to  send  a  bishop*  and  staff  of  clergy  to  Antana¬ 
narivo,  in  which,  amidst  a  population  of,  at 


*  This  teems  to  be  the  same  bigo'ed  epirit  of 
ohti-odve  Imerft-rence  which  led  the  High  Church 
Party  to  interfere  with  the  mittions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  B.>ard  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  establish 
ac  Episcofial  See  among  the  Islanders,  where  the 
American  tiiitsionariM  had  been  laboring  success¬ 
fully  for  nearly  f^rty  jeart.  8oe  rol  67,  Nov. 
1862,  page  420. — Editor  or  The  Eclectic. 
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most,  forty  thousand,  there  will  shortly  be 
eleven  English  missionaries,  beside  a  number  of 
native  pastors  and  catechists.  What  the  mo¬ 
tive  can  be  thus  to  obtrude  on  a  field  so  fully 
occupied  is  hard  to  imagine,  unless  it  be  that 
which  sent  High  Church  missionaries  amongst 
the  Nestorians  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
schismatics  and  could  not  be  recognized.  The 
scorching  denunciation  of  their  conduct  in  that 
case  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  published  volumes, 
will  surely  be  no  less  deserved  in  this  if  it  be 
carried  out  The  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  speaking 
from  the  spot,  had  already  given  bis  testimony 
to  the  mission,  and  agreed  to  a  friendly  division 
of  the  great  field  of  the  island  with  its  members, 
without  intruding  on  their  immediate  sphere. 
No  wonder  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  a  recent  great 
meeting  indignantly  denounced  the  violation  of 
such  an  agreement,  or  intrusion  in  such  a  case. 
We  trust  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  when 
he  has  learned  the  true  spirit  of  the  proposed 
aggression,  will  withdraw  even  the  appearance 
of  his  sanction.  * 

The  volume  entitled  Madagatear  :  itt  Mittion 
and  it*  Martyr*,  published  by  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society;  and  Madaga*enr;  it*  Social 
,and  keligiou*  Progreu,  published  by  Mrs.  Ellis, 
are  books  not  great  in  bulk,  but  great  in  inter¬ 
est  and  worth.  We  commend  them  earnestly  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  SIBERIAN  EXILE.* 


Rofin  Piktkowski  is  a  Polish  patriot 
who  was  compelled  to  fly  his  country  after 
the  revolution  of  1831.  He  gives,  in  the 
work  before  us,  .an  interesting  account  of 
a  secret  visit  which  he  paid  to  Poland 
in  1843,  and  of  his  detection,  transporta 
tion  to  Siberi-a,  and  ultimate  escape. 

Having  taken  refuge  in  Paris  in  1831, 
Pietrowski  resided  there  in  safety  for  ten 
years.  He  was  then  induced  by  patriotic 
motives  to  undertake  a  secret  mission  to 
Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  secret  observa- 


•  Th*  Story  of  a  Siberian  Exile.  By  M.  Rrrnt 
PiETEOwsKi.  Fo'lowed  by  A  Nurralioe  of  Reremt 
Event*  in  Poland.  Tr-mdaied  ftom  the  French. 
London :  Longman  A  Co. 


!  tion.  Whilst  preparing  for  his  journey  he 
I  was  taken  ill,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the 
hospital  of  Xa  PiUe.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  American,  who  under¬ 
took  to  provide  him  with  a  passport, 
which  was  the  only  thing  requisite  to  com¬ 
plete  his  preparations.  This  was  obtained 
from  the  British  Embassy,  and  was  made 
out  ostensibly  for  an  English  subject,  in  the 
name  of  Joseph  Catharo,  a  native  of  Malta. 
Thus  provided,  Pietrowski  left  Paris,  Jan¬ 
uary  9th,  1843.  Passing  through  Stras- 
burg,  Siuttgard,  ^lunich,  Salzburg,  and 
Vienna,  he  reached  Pesth,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  a  month.  Here  he  changed  his 
passport  for  one  of  more  recent  vi*e  for 
liussia.  His  destination  was  the  town  of 
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date,  Kaminiec,  in  Podolia,  which  place  he 
reached  in  safety,  March  22d,  1843,  hav¬ 
ing  traveled  through  Galicia  on  foot,  in 
consequence  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  with  which  he  started  from  Paris 
being  exhausted.  When  he  p-assed  the 
Russian  barriers,  the  sentinel  w'as  absent 
from  his  post,  and  on  his  arriving  at  the 
Custom  House  without  the  usual  atten¬ 
dance,  the  Custom  House  officer  became 
furious  at  this  neglect  of  the  soldier,  and 
had  the  unlucky  wretch  instantly  bastina¬ 
doed.  The  heart  of  Pietrowski  sank 
within  him  at  this  incident,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  Russia ;  and  he  grieved  at  the 
poor  fellow’s  sufferings,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  innocent  cause. 

His  first  acquaintance  in  Kaminiec  w'as  a 
Russian  officer.  The  flippancy  with  which 
this  man  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Warsaw  sounded  painfully  on  the 
sensitive  ears  of  the  disguised  Pole.  Pie¬ 
trowski,  however,  concealed  his  feelings, 
and  labored  patiently  to  establish  a  char¬ 
acter  for  himself  as  a  teacher  of  languages. 
Having  made  declarations  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  as  a  teacher,  at  the  Prefecture,  he 
readily  obtained  from  the  police  permis¬ 
sion  to  remain  in  the  towm ;  and  he  also 
gained  authority  to  the  same  effect  from 
the  Military  Governor  and  the  Director  of 
the  Lyceum.  Yet  the  greatest  caution 
was  still  necessary,  in  order  to  ward  off 
suspicion  of  his  true  nationality.  In  seek¬ 
ing  for  families  in  which  to  give  lessons, 
he  preferred  those  of  the  Russian  officials, 
and  he  obtained  an  engagement  in  the 
family  of  Colonel  Abaza,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  public  functionaries.  He 
did  not  altogether  refuse  to  attend  Polish 
families,  but  he  carefully  avoided  those  in 
which  there  w’ere  young  people.  He  soon 
acquired  a  footing  in  the  town  as  M.  Ca- 
tharo,  people  insisting  upon  regarding  him 
as  a  Frenchman.  Thus,  after  twelve  years 
of  absence,  Pietrowski  found  himself  in  his 
native  country,  yet  not  daring  to  speak  I 
his  own  language  ;  and,  indeed,  he  as  lit¬ 
tle  dare  speak  Russian.  In  the  latter  lan¬ 
guage,  though  already  perfectly  conver¬ 
sant  with  it,  he  even  affected  to  receive 
instruction  from  one  of  his  own  pupils. 
This  concealment  exposed  him  to  much 
that  was  very  painful.  Sometimes  he  had 
to  suppress  bis  patriotic  sympathies  while 
made  the  involuntary  confidant  of  those 
who  thought  that  the  inoffensive  French¬ 
man  was  deaf  to  their  Polish  whispers. 
At  other  times  he  chafed  under  scornful 


'  comments  on  Polish  affairs  which  he  heard 
in  the  houses  of  Russian  officials.  Or 
again,  he  heard  Polish  relatives  rebuke 
each  other  for  referring,  in  the  presence  of 
a  “  Frenchman,”  to  personal  sorrows  or 
patriotic  hojws. 

Only  a  few  of  Pietrowski’s  fellow-coun- 
1  trymen  became  acquainted  with  his  real 
I  character  and  the  nature  of  his  mission. 

I  None  of  these  betrayed  him,  but  some  of 
[  the  most  pliant  were  used  after  his  arrest 
as  witnessess  against  him.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December,  he  became  aware  tl)at 
he  was  watched.  Gradually,  the  police 
surveillance  drew  closer  round  him,  and 
he  felt  himself  socially  in  the  position 
of  one  of  those  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  sides  of  whose  cells  w’ere  slowly  but 
steadily  drawn  together  for  their  inevita¬ 
ble  destruction.  It  is  true  that,  within  a 
month  of  his  seizure,  he  might  have  es¬ 
caped  from  Kaminiec ;  but  he  forbore  to 
take  that  step  for  a  reason  which  does  him 
a  great  credit.  He  knew  W’ell  the  Rus¬ 
sian  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  are 
suspected  of  any  connection  with  patriotic 
emissaries ;  how  every  one  is  seized  who 
is  known  or  supposed  to  have  held  any 
communic.ation  with  them.  He  thought 
that  by  submitting  to  his  own  arrest  he 
might  thereby  lessen  the  number  of  those 
who  would  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
having  been  in  communication  with  him, 
and  probably  shorten  the  detention  of 
tliose  with  whom  he  had  really  communi¬ 
cated.  His  decision  we  give  in  his  own 
words : 

“  I  resolved,  therefore,  patiently  to  abide  the 
fatal  hour ;  and  I  spent  the  days  of  freedom 
which  jet  remained  to  me  in  concerting  with 
my  accomplices  the  plan  of  conduct  which  I 
ouftht  to  follow.  The  last  interview  which  I 
had  with  one  of  them  was  in  a  church,  on  the 
eve  of  my  arrest.  We  aftreed  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  upon  all  points,  and  then  embraced  one 
another  with  an  emotion  which  may  easily  be 
understood.  Remaining  to  the  last,  when  alone 
in  the  church  I  prayed  with  fervor  that  God 
would  give  me  strength  to  come  through  the 
tiials  which  might  await  me." 

On  the  last  morning  of  1843  Pietrowski 
was  aroused  from  sleep  by  tho  Director 
of  Police,  with  whom  was  Major  Polont- 
kovskoi,  who  represented  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  district.  Prince  Bibikov. 
He  had  been  so  long  prepared  for  this 
catastrophe  that  he  felt  no  difficulty  in 
using  all  the  means  of  evasion  still  left  to 
him.  Not  the  least  specious  of  tho  picas 
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wliicli  he  iircjed  on  the  officials  was  his  as¬ 
sumed  cliaracter  as  a  Hritish  subject,  and 
the  lianger  to  which  they  would  therefore 
e,\po8e  themselves  by  keeping  him  under 
arrest.  Feai-  of  this  had  for  a  long  time 
checked  the  action  of  the  police,  M.  Catha- 
ro  having  kept  up  his  assumed  natiunulity 
with  great  address,  lie  resisted,  through 
several  examinations,  all  attempts  to  make 
him  speak  Russian  or  Polish,  and  asserttKl 
his  determination  to  appeal  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  Rut,  unluck¬ 
ily  for  him,  one  or  two  of  those  who  had 
been  arrested  with  him  confessed  that  he 
had  spoken  to  them  in  Polish ;  and  thus 
his  position  that  he  was  a  British  subject 
was  rendered  untenable.  Ilis  sole  consid¬ 
eration  now  l)ecanie  how  to  lighten,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  doom  of  those  who  had 
been  arreste«l  on  bis  account.  On  his 
next  examination,  he  s<iddenly  broke  out 
in  the  Polish  tongue  with  the  confession  of 
his  true  nationality,  stated  th.at  ho  had 
only  longed  to  breathe  his  native  air,  that 
he  had  merely  confided  his  secret  to  a  few 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  that  he  had 
had  no  further  business  with  them. 

Although  morally  certain  before  of  the 
identity  of  their  prisoner,  the  directness 
of  this  confession  startled  both  Major 
Polontkovski  and  the  Governor  of  Kami- 
niec,  while  it  also  relieved  them  from  the 
dread  of  that  suspicion  as  to  their  zeal 
which  is  continually  held  over  the  heads 
of  Russian  officials.  As  for  Pietrowski 
himself,  though  fully  conscious  of  the 
misery  to  which  his  confession  irrevocably 
doomed  him,  he  experienced  such  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  relief  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  his 
native  tongue  that  he  seemed  to  revel 
with  uncontrollable  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  following 
that  on  which  his  confession  had  been 
made,  Pietrowski  started  from  Kaminiec, 
en  route  for  Kiow%  in  a  roomy  open  car¬ 
riage,  with  Major  Polonkovskoi  by  his 
side,  and  two  soldiers  with  loaded  mus¬ 
kets  opposite.  As  they  passed  through 
the  silent  streets,  the  prisoner  noticed  the 
lights  in  the  upper  windows  of  many 
houses,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  bitter  anguish  was  being  endured  on 
behalf  of  many  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated.  In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
which  w’as  only  broken  by  the  tinkling  of 
the  bells  affixed  to  the  carriage,  his  heart 
sank  within  him.  The  Major  was  court¬ 
eous  to  him,  and  at  daybreak  began  to 


converse  about  France,  evincing  the  intel¬ 
ligent  curiosity  of  an  administrator,  and 
that  ubiijuitous  knowledge  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  beads  of  the  Russian 
jmlice. 

During  the  next  stage,  Pietrowski  was 
placed  in  a  carriage  by  himself,  and  had 
his  head  injured  by  one  of  the  violent  jolts 
of  the  kibitka,  as  it  was  driven  onward 
with  furious  speed.  Tlie  excruciating  p.ain 
which  this  caused  him  had  exhaust^  his 
strength  by  the  lime  the  fortress  of  Brac- 
law'  was  reached ;  but  here  he  w’as  allowed 
to  rest  for  some  hours.  Waking  at  mid¬ 
night,  he  heard  the  sound  of  chains  through 
the  walls  of  his  cell ;  and,  while  forming 
conjectures  as  to  whether  the  prisoners 
were  criminals  or  political  offenders,  he 
presently  caught  the  familiar  words  and 
melody  of  a  Polish  hymn : 

“  In  a  cradle  sleeping,  the  Babe  Divine.” 

Then  follow’ed  another  common  Polish 
hymn : 

”  Thus  to  the  shepherds  did  the  angcia  say.” 

It  was  Christmas,  (old  style)  and  he 
now  heard  these  hymns,  which  had  been 
the  delight  of  his  happy  childhood,  “chant¬ 
ed  by  captives,  and  accompanied  by  the 
rattling  of  their  chains.” 

Shortly  after  leaving  Bra^law,  Pie¬ 
trowski  and  his  escort  were  met  by  an 
officer  of  the  armed  police,  a  German,  who, 
with  two  soldiers,  took  the  charge  of  Pie¬ 
trowski  from  the  Major.  The  misery  of 
his  condition  now  became  greater  than 
ever.  He  was  taken  to  a  roadside  guard¬ 
house,  and  there  handcuffed  and  fetter¬ 
ed.  'Hie  ankle-rings  were  so  tight  as  to 
cause  him  severe  pain,  and  the  rusty  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fetters  prevented  him  from 
walking.  Tlie  journey  was  then  resumed, 
and,  late  in  the  night,  the  sledge,  while 
being  driven  at  a  furious  rate,  was  over¬ 
turned,  and  the  fettered  and  handcuffed 
prisoner  was  dragged  through  the  snow 
and  mud  until  he  became  insensible. 
Upon  regaining  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  replaced  in  the  sledge.  The  offi¬ 
cer,  being  relieved  by  the  recovery  of  his 
prisoner,  gave  vent  to  his  amiable  feel¬ 
ings  by  belaboring  the  two  soldiers  with 
his  fists,  although  it  was  his  own  impa¬ 
tience  which  had  caused  the  accident. 
The  soldiers  n  lieved  their  minds  by  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  blows  they  had  received  to  the 
driver,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  found  consola- 
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tion  in  the  infliction  of  an  unmerciful  flog- 
ging  on  the  horses. 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  the  fort- 
tress  of  Kiow.  Pietrowski  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  in  the  arms  of  several  soldiers, 
and,  after  a  preliminary  examination,  was 
taken  to  a  cell,  where,  although  in  great 

Eain  from  his  manacles,  he  slept,  such  was 
is  exhausted  condition,  for  twenty-five 
hours.  After  this,  he  was  visited  in  his 
cell  by  a  general  officer,  who,  by  his  be¬ 
ing  short  of  one  arm,  he  knew  to  be  Prince 
Bibikov,  the  Governor-General  of  Vol- 
hynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine.  The 
Prince  examined  him  in  French,  inti¬ 
mating  that  all  his  antecedents  were 
known,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  from 
him  the  names  of  those  with  whom  he*had 
been  intimate.  In  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation,  the  Prince  expressed  his  wonder 
that  the  Russians  and  the  Poles  should 
hate  each  other,  seeing  that  they  were  all  1 
Sclaves.  Having  a  common  origin,  and 
being  alike  in  language  and  manner,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  united  in  senti¬ 
ment.  Pietrowski  disowned  any  ill-will 
to  the  Russians,  but  said  the  Poles  as¬ 
pired  to  be  free.  The  Prince  had  proba¬ 
bly  spoken  in  this  way  in  order  to  induce 
Pietrowski  to  give  information  which  the 
police  might  turn  to  account.  However, 
the  Prince  sent  a  farrier  to  relieve  the 
prisoner  of  his  chains.  This  done,  bruised 
as  his  ankles  were,  he  paced  his  cell  the 
whole  of  the  day,  in  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  his  bodily  fre^om. 

After  some  weeks  passed  in  this  cell, 
Pietrowski  was  suddenly  aroused  in  the 
night,  and  conducted  before  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry,  the  President  of  which 
was  a  member  of  the  Imj>erial  Cabinet 
and  a  Privy  Councillor — even  this  distin¬ 
guished  functionary  belonging  also  to  the 
secret  police.  A  few  days  after,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  oflered  him  the  use  of  books  from 
his  library,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his 
confinement,  and  Pietrowski  asked  for  a 
Bible.  This  seemed  to  strike  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  very  strange  book  to  ask  for  ; 
indeed,  he  did  not  happen  to  possess  a 
copy ;  but  he  obtained  and  forwarded  one 
as  soon  as  he  could.  After  receiving  this 
book,  Pietrowski  says :  “  I  no  longer  felt 
that  I  was  alone.” 

Pietrowski  feels  it  needful  almost  to 
apologize  for  recording  kind  treatment  as 
having  been  received  from  men  whose 
names  are  associated  in  the  history  of  so 
many  Polish  families  with  unutterable  sor- 
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rows.  Such,  however,  was  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  them;  though,  even  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Kiow,  he  had  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  brutal  character  of  the 
Russian  system.  For  instance,  on  one 
occasion,  one  of  the  sentinels  was  ob¬ 
served  speaking  to  him  as  he  took  his  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  corridor,  and  the  poor  w'retch 
was  forthwith  led  oft’  to  receive  sixty 
blows  with  rods. 

One  peculiar  source  of  suffering  to  the 
prisoner  here  was  the  constant  watch  kept 
on  him  through  the  door.  Such  was  the 
torture  occasioned  him  by  the  sentry’s  re¬ 
lentless  gaze  that  he  used  to  long  for 
night  to  come  to  shroud  him  from  it. 
One  day,  whilst  irritated  by  the  pitiless 
stare,  his  cell  w’as  entered  by  an  aide-de- 
camp,  who  ordered  him  to  strip.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  a  minute  examina¬ 
tion,  which  he  afterward  learned  was  the 
invariable  preliminary  to  the  deportation 
of  exiles  to  Siberia.  Some  days  after  this 
he  was  again  taken  before  the  Commis.xioii 
of  Inquiry,  when  he  heard  a  “  sentence, 
long  and  minutely  drawn  up,  ending  with 
the  ‘  pain  of  death,*  commuted  bv  Prince 
Bibikov  for  that  of  penal  servitude  in 
Siberia  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.” 
The  sentence  condemned  him  to  take  the 
journey  to  Siberia  in  fetters,  and  declared 
him  to  be  henceforih  deprived  of  all  the 
privileges  otherwise  attaching  to  his  noble 
birth.  He  had  to  sign  the  sentence  in 
the  following  terms :  “  Rufin  Pietrowski 
heard  this  sentence  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  July,  O.S.,  1844.”  He  was  then  at 
once,  without  returning  to  his  cell,  march¬ 
ed  off  to  have  put  on  his  former  traveling- 
clothes,  and  “  the  same  rusty  bars”  which 
had  inflicted  such  suffering  upon  him  in 
his  journey  hither.  Being  delivered  into 
the  charge  of  two  gendarmes,  he  found  a 
kibitka  waiting  for  him.  “  The  doors  of 
the  fortress  closed  behind  the  kibitka^  and 
before  me  opened  the  way  to  Siberia.” 

This  method  of  traveling,  inste.ad  of  be¬ 
ing  cha'ned  with  a  gang  to  endure  the 
journey  on  foot,  was  p'rinitted  to  Pie¬ 
trowski  as  the  only  privilege  accorded  to 
him  on  the  score  of  his  aristocratic  birth. 
He  says  that  the  principle  upon  which 
this  was  done  is  one  which  his  “  own  con¬ 
victions  disallowed,”  but  that  it  saved 
him  from  such  sufferings  as  made  his  own 
seem  trivial.  He  gives  hideous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  knout  and  pUtc,  though  he 
thinks  that  the  actual  suffering  caused  by 
these  must  be  less  than  that  of  a  tlilrd 
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method  of  torture,  called  “  running  the 
gauntlet.”*  This  last  was  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  upon  the  Abbe  Sierocinski, 
when  he  and  a  thousand  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators  were  condemned  for  having 
planned  a  rising  in  Siberia  in  1837.  The 
Abbe  and  five  others  were  sentenced  to 
“  receive  seven  thousand  lashes,  without 
metcyP  Each  man  was  stripped,  and 
then  had  his  hands  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
soldier’s  musket,  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
being  close  to  his  breast,  so  that  he  could 
not  shrink.  He  was  then  led  slowly 
down  through  a  battalion  of  soldiers, 
drawn  up  in  two  ranks,  with  plenty  of 
room  allowed  for  each  man  to  deliver  a 
blow  with  his  full  strength,  without  impe¬ 
diment.  The  Abbe  was  reserved  to  the 
last.  All  the  others  have  perished,  long 
before  their  full  number  of  lashes  had  been 
received.  He  set  oft',  chanting,  M’ith  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  the  '•'‘Miserere  mei, 
jJeus  secundum  magnam  misericordiam 
tuam,'"  etc.  When  he  had  once  pa8se<l 
through  the  ranks,  receiving  one  thousand 
blows,  he  sank  bleeding  upon  the  snow. 
He  was  then  placed  upon  a  tumbril,  to  be 
dragged  through  the  ranks  a  second  time, 
after  which  his  groans  were  still  audible. 
Before  he  had  received  the  fourth  thou 
sand  lashes  he  expired,  but  the  “  without 
mercy”  of  the  sentence  compelled  the 
completion  of  the  full  tale  of  the  seven 
thousand  on  his  mangled  corpse. 

Criminals,  and  political  prisoners  as 
well,  are  most  of  them  taken  to  Siberia 
on  foot,  in  gangs,  and  their  sufferings  on 
the  journey  ai’e  fiightful.  They  are  all 
fettered  together  with  chains  and  long 
rods,  which  are  not  removed,  even  for  eat¬ 
ing  and  sleeping,  during  the  whole  three 
years  which  the  journey  usually  occupies. 
The  officer  in  charge  has  unlimited  power, 
and  can  inflict  any  punishment  he  thinks 
fit.  Every  week,  one  gang  enters  Tobolsk 
as  another  leaves.  Pietrowski  estimates 
the  annual  number  thus  transported  as  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  ten  thousand. 

Pietrowski  met  with  frequent  instances 
of  touching  kindness  from  the  country 
people  on  his  journey,  both  money  and 
refreshments  being  offered  to  him.  The 
former  he  declined  or  gave  to  his  guards. 
The  kibitka  in  which  he  traveled  w'as 
driven  rapidly  night  and  day,  so  as  to  con¬ 
fuse  all  his  impressions  of  the  route.  In 
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twenty  days  he  found  himself  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Western  Siberia. 

Late  in  the  night  of  August  20th,  1844, 
they  stopped  before  a  fortress.  “  Who 
goes  there  ?”  called  the  sentinel ;  the  pos¬ 
tilion  replied,  “  An  unhappy  one.”  They 
were  then  admitted  into  the  Castle  of 
Omsk.  Here  he  met  with  a  young  oflicer 
under  arrest,  who  excited  his  attention  by 
unrolling  before  him  a  map  of  Siberia. 
This  he  studied  with  siu'h  avidity  that  the 
young  man  read  his  thoughts,  and  at  once 
earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  any  thought 
of  attempting  to  escape,  adding  that  death 
by  suicide  Mould  probably  be  the  least 
miserable  termination  of  any  such  design. 

The  next  day  Pietrowski  was  brought 
before  Prince  Gortchakov,  with  whom 
rested  the  decision  as  to  which  circle  of 
the  Siberian  inferno  he  should  be  sent  to. 
He  decided  to  send  him  to  Ekaterinski- 
Zabod,  where  are  situated  the  Govern¬ 
ment  distilleries  established  by  the  Em¬ 
press  Catherine.  On  his  arrival  at  this 
place,  he  was  recognized  by  two  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  were  condemned  to  ex¬ 
ile  for  life  and  were  employed  as  clerks. 
These  men  seized  an  opportunity  to  em¬ 
brace  their  compatriot,  and  urged  him  to 
patient  submission  as  the  only  means  by 
which  his  lot  could  be  alleviated,  or  immu¬ 
nity  from  corporal  punishment  secured. 
By  the  influence  of  tnese  friends  his  feet 
were  released  from  the  chains  vrhich  had 
hitherto  been  kept  upon  them.  He  was 
soon  summoned  oy  the  overseer  of  con¬ 
victs — a  felon  of  distinction,  as  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  brand  vor  (thief)  stamped 
on  his  cheek  and  forehead.  Pietrowski’s 
self-respect  was  painfully  shocked  at  this 
evidence  of  his  forlorn  condition.  “Oh, 
my  God  !”  he  writes,  “Thou  alone  didst 
hear  the  cry  of  my  soul  when  for  the  first 
time  I  was  ordered  about  by  an  abject 
being  like  this.”  A  shovel  and  broom 
were  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  set 
to  labor  in  company  with  a  murderer. 

On  his  return  to  his  quarters  in  the 
evening,  he  was  joined  by  his  t»’o  coun¬ 
trymen,  who,  under  an  escort,  M’ere  al¬ 
lowed  to  visit  him.  They  again  adjured 
him  to  hide  all  signs  of  temper,  as  the  on¬ 
ly  chance  for  an  improvement  in  his  lot. 
Such  was  his  first  day,  and  so  followed 
many  more,  during  •which  he  was  literally 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  in 
the  bitter  cold  of  a  Siberian  winter.  He 
carefully  avoided  any  dispute  with  his 
overseers ;  but  from  a  motive  really  the 
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reverse  of  that  implied  by  his  passive  ex¬ 
terior — “  for  I  had  made  a  vow  that  I 
would  not  submit  to  corporal  punishment, 
and  that  I  would  resist  it,  whether  at  the 
price  of  my  own  life  or  at  that  of  others.” 

The  convicts  employed  in  the  distillery 
in  M’hich  Pietrowski  worked  received  a 
minimum  salary  of  three  francs  per 
month,  and  ninety  pounds  of  corn,  which 
could  be  bartered  in  the  village  for  other 
food.  Pietrowski,  within  a  year  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  clerkship,  which  improved  his 
resources  to  the  extent  of  ten  francs  per 
month.  He  then  had  leave  to  live  out  of 
the  barracks,  and  lodged  with  his  two 
countrymen  in  a  sort  of  shanty,  built  by 
the  aid  of  the  scanty  savings  of  his  friend 
Siesieki.  In  the  office,  Pietrowski  greedi¬ 
ly  conversed  with  the  merchants  who 
came  thither,  many  of  them  from  a  great 
distance ;  and  by  this  means  he  gained 
the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  preparation  for  his  flight,  which  he 
had  intended  from  the  first.  He  became 
intimate  with  the  manager  of  the  distille¬ 
ry,  a  young  Russian,  whose  political  views 
he  gives  as  illustrative  of  those  held  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation.  This  officer 
had  unqualifieil  faith  in  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Czar,  and  attributed  all 
national  evils  to  the  intervention  of  the 
nobility,  who,  as  he  believed,  intercept  the 
eflTects  of  the  Emperor’s  benignant  sway. 
In  the  neighborhood  lived  several  Poles, 
who  were  simply  “deported,”  and  not 
under  convict  discipline.  These,  on  holi¬ 
days,  by  special  permission,  were  allowed 
to  visit  the  distillery,  and  thus  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  showing  sympathy  to  their 
compatriots.  Another  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  enjoyment  was  afforded  by  the 
annual  visit  of  a  Polish  priest,  one  of  four 
who  undertake  to  traverse  the  vast  region 
of  Siberia,  to  minister  to  the  soldiers  and 
convicts  who  profess  the  faith  of  the  Ro¬ 
mish  Church. 

There  are,  of  course,  very  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  condition  among  Siberian  exiles. 
The  vague  terms  “  deportation”  and 
“  penal  labor”  convey  little  idea  of  the  de¬ 
grees  of  suffering  and  degradation  includ¬ 
ed  within  the  compass  of  Russian  trans¬ 
portation.  Although  Pietrowski  was  him¬ 
self  subjected  to  nothing  worse  than  we 
have  described  above,' he  gathered  many 

{larticulars  concerning  those  who  were 
ess  fortunate  than  be  was.  There  are  the 
mines  of  Nertchinsk,  where,  laboring  with 
heavily  fettered  feet,  the  wretched  convict 
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only  desires  that  some  accident  shall  put 
an  end  to  his  existence.  At  Orenbourg, 
the  exiles,  amongst  whom  are  many  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners,  work  in  disciplined  gangs, 
and  the  “  rod  and  bastinado  are  their  daily 
bread.”  There  is  yet  a  lower  deep  within 
this  abyss  of  misery,  and  that  is  the  fort¬ 
ress  of  A  katonia,  to  which  the  worst  crim¬ 
inals,  and  any  convicts  who  endeavor  to 
escape,  are  condemned.  Of  this  place 
Pietrowski  can  give  no  description,  for  no 
one  ever  returns  from  it.  “  Throughout 
Siberia,  the  very  name  is  pronounced 
with  an  indescribable  terror.” 

Although  the  miseries  of  Pietrowski’s 
lot  were  now  somewhat  mitigated,  yet 
the  resolve  to  escape  which  he  had  formed 
at  the  moment  of  signing  his  sentence  was 
still  unshaken.  This  resolution  was  quick¬ 
ened  into  action  by  a  decree  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nichol.as,  passed  late  in  the  year 
1845,  the  intention  of  which  was  to  ren¬ 
der  the  penal  discipline  more  severe. 
One  of  its  provisions  forbade  the  residence 
of  exiles  in  the  villages,  and  thus  required 
Pietrowski  to  go  back  to  the  barracks,  to 
live  once  more  amongst  the  vilest  male¬ 
factors.  This  he  could  not  endure.  He 
had  already  made  two  attempts  to  escajie 
by  the  river  Irticher  in  a  boat,  but  these 
had  failed  ;  happily,  however,  without  be¬ 
ing  discovered,  lie  now  studiously  con¬ 
sidered  all  the  routes  that  could  be  at¬ 
tempted,  including  even  those  through 
Kamschatka,  and  through  llokhara  to 
British  India.  He  decided  on  the  short¬ 
est — that  over  the  Oural  chain  to  Arch¬ 
angle,  on  the  '.'oast  of  the  White  Sea.  All 
his  ingenuity  was  called  into  requisition  to 
provide  for  his  outfit.  He  intendetl  to  as¬ 
sume  the  dress  and  style  of  “a  man  of 
Siberia,”  one  of  the  chief  portions  of  which 
was  a  skeepskin  wig  with  the  curls  in¬ 
side.  His  great  difficultjr  was  a  passport ; 
this,  however,  by  the  assi.stance  of  a  coiner 
of  false  money,  he  was  able  to  fabricate, 
including  even  the  seal  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty. 

Pietrowski  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
fearful  perils  of  his  enterprise,  but  there 
was  one  resolve  he  had  taken,  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  brace  his  spirit  with  requisite 
firmness.  This  was  that  he  would  not 
speak  of  his  design  to  a  single  ]>erson. 
Frequently  and  bitter  had  been  his  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  sad  fate  of  some  of  his  friends 
at  Kaminiec;  so,  now,  his  object  being 
solely  his  own  personal  escape,  he  nobly 
resolved  not  to  ask  for  “  help,  protectiou, 
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or  advice,”  until  he  should  be  clear  of  the 
Czar’s  dominions.  He  says :  “  God  vouch¬ 
safed  to  me  the  strength  to  persevere  in 
this  resolution  to  the  end.  It  seemed  to  j 
me  to  be  the  only  honest  and  justifiable 
course ;  and  it  has,  perhaps,  been  on  ac- ! 
count  of  this  vow,  made  from  the  very 
starting-point,  that  he  extended  over  me 
his  protecting  arm.” 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1846,  he  set  i 
out  from  Ekaterinski-Zavod.  His  Siberian  i 
dress  must  have  been  an  effectual  disguise, 
as  it  nearly  doubled  his  bulk : 

“  r  had  on  three  shirts,  the  colored  one  being  : 
after  the  Russian  fashi  n,  pulled  over  the  I 
trousers.  I  had  a  waistcoat  and  trousers  ofj 
thick  cloth,  and  over  all  a  little  burnous  of  j 
sheepskin,  well  tallowed,  which  hung  down  to  | 
my  knees,  while  great  boots,  with  tops  strongly  i 
tanned,  completed  my  costume.  A  girdle  of , 
red,  white,  and  black  wo’sted  was  tied  round  i 
my  waist,  and  over  my  wig  I  had  one  of  those  | 
red  velvet  caps  which,  edged  with  fur,  are  worn  i 
on  holiday  times  by  Siberian  peasants  of  any 
aiHuence,  and  by  commercial  travelers.” 

He  was,  besides,  wrapped  in  a  wide  ! 
pelisse,  tied  with  a  red  cloth  round  his 
throat.  Having  crossed,  by  moonlight, 
the  frozen  Irtiche,  he  pushed  forward  un- ; 
til  overtaken  by  a  jreasant  with  a  sledge.  ; 
In  this  he  got  a  lift,  but  they  became  lost  j 
in  a  snow-storm  in  the  forest,  and  the 
agony  of  fear  which  the  fugitive  endured 
may  Ire  supposed.  At  daybreak  they 
found  the  roar!  again,  and  set  off  at  the  [ 
rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  At  the  ; 
next  village,  Pietrowski  took  post-horses,  j 
in  the  character  of  a  clerk  to  a  merchant  j 
who  had  gone  to  the  fair  at  Terbite.  As  ; 
he  was  about  {raying  for  these  horses,  he  j 
had  several  of  his  pajrer  roubles  stolen, 
and,  worse  even  than  this,  his  {rrecious 
passport,  which  had  been  fabricated  with 
such  care.  For  a  moment  he  was  almost 
in  desjrair,  but  the  very  impossibility  of! 
return  again  urged  him  forw’ard.  As  he 
went  on,  the  sense  of  peril  was  well  nigh 
effaced  in  the  excitement  of  the  {rictur- 
esque  crowd  of  {reasants,  sledges,  and 
horses  which  thronged  the  route  to  Ter¬ 
bite. 

I^ietrowski  found  himself,  on  the  third 
day  after  his  flight  began,  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  Ekaterinski-Zavod, 
with  the  prospect  before  him  of  having  to 
perform  the  rest  of  his  jouiney  on  foot, 
and  perhaps  to  stop  from  time  to  time  to 
labor  for  his  daily  bread.  Moreover,  the 
winter  of  1846  w’as  an  unusually  severe 


one,  and  he  often  found  it  difficult,  after 
leaving  Terbite,  to  keep  to  the  tracks 
along  the  snow-covered  road.  His  frozen 
bread  he  ate  as  he  w'alked  along,  or  while 
resting  in  some  hiding-place  in  the  forest. 
His  heavy  dress  imfK*ded  his  walking,  and 
at  night  he  was  weary  enough  to  enjoy 
even  an  “  Ostiak”  couch.  This  was  form¬ 
ed  by  scooping  out  the  snow  round  the 
tnink  of  a  tree,  and  burying  himself  in  the 
hole.  The  first  time  he  tried  this  he  made 
the  mistake  of  wrapping  himself  in  his 
pelisse,  with  the  fur  next  his  body,  the 
consequence  of  which  w’as  that  so  much 
heat  was  generated  as  to  melt  the  snow 
at  his  feet,  and  expose  them  to  the  cold 
wind,  whereby  they  were  nearly  frozen. 
Sometimes  he  suflered  dreadfully  from  the 
icy  wind  drifting  the  snow  till  he  became 
bewildered  and  lost  the  track,  whence  he 
was  often  in  danger  of  perishing  by  cold 
and  hunger.  On  one  occasion  he  sought 
refuge  in  a  cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  a 
young  w’oman  asked  him  from  whence  he 
came,  and  “  whether  the  Lord  God  w’as 
leading”  him.  He  represented  himself  as 
an  artis.an  on  his  way  to  the  Government 
iron-works;  but  the  possession  of  four 
shirts  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  such 
a  status,  and  brought  on  him  suspicions, 
from  which  it  required  all  his  tact  to  es- 
ca{)e.  This  incident  convinced  him  that 
he  must  shun  human  habitations  for  night¬ 
ly  shelter,  and  content  himself  with  a 
lodging  in  the  forest.  When  he  failed  to 
find  the  necessary  facilities  for  making  an 
Ostiak  bed,  he  used  to  lie  down  on  the 
snow,  and  let  the  swiftly-falling  flakes 
hide  him  from  the  cold.  This  wretched 
life  made  him  “feel  that,  not  very  far 
from  my  side,  there  lay  in  wait  for  me 
those  two  hideous  spectres — Cold  and 
Famine.”  Ominous  attacks  of  sudden 
8lee|)iness  sometimes  required  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  his  strength  to  struggle  against 
them.  After  spending  many  weeks  with¬ 
out  once  resting  in  a  human  habitation, 
he  was  hailed,  on  one  occasion,  as  he  passed 
a  solitary  hut,  and  freely  offered  a  night’s 
lodging.  The  inmates  of  the  hut  were 
serfs,  obliged  to  work  in  the  government 
factories.  Yet,  though  their  lot  w’as  hard 
and  miserable,  they  firmly  refused  to  take 
the  money  which  i*ietrowski  pressed  up¬ 
on  them.  Shortly  after  this  incident  his 
bread  became  exhausted,  and  he  endured 
the  pangs  of  the  fiercest  hunger.  Being 
utterly  exhausted,  he  yielded  at  last  to  the 
drowsiness  that  oppressed  him,  and  in  ‘  a 
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few  minutes  would  have  slept  the  sleep  of 
death,  had  he  not  been  aroused  by  a  trap¬ 
per,  who  found  him  prostrate  on  the  snow 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  Some  brandy  which 
the  trapper  gave  him  made  him  start  with 
pain,  but  some  bread  and  fish  that  were 
also  given  him  he  “  devoured  with  a  sort 
of  frenzy.”  On  being  led  into  the  sight 
of  an  izbouchka,  or  small  inn,  such  was 
his  uncontrollable  desire  for  refreshment 
that  be  should  have  rushed  into  it  had  he 
known  that  the  gendarmes  were  there  to 
arrest  him.  He  fainted  on  entering  the 
house,  and,  after  some  refreshment,  slept 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  landlord’s 
sympathy  was  excited  towards  him,  and 
especially  so  when  Pietrowski  told  him 
that  he  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Ide  in  the  White  Sea.  He  reached  Ve- 
liki-Oustiong  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
having  led,  during  tw’O  months,  a  life  of 
unmitigated  hardship  and  misery. 

At  this  stage  in  his  journey,  Pietrowski 
assumed  a  third  change  of  character — 
that  of  a  pilgrim,  a  bohomolett — literally, 
a  “  worshiper  of  God.”  There  are  four 
shrines  in  the  Russian  empire  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  made,  namely,  Kiow,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Veliki-Novgorod,  and  Solovetsk,  in 
the  White  Sea.  Towards  this  last  Pie¬ 
trowski  now  set  his  face,  if  not  with  as 
much  devotion,  with  at  least  as  much  fi¬ 
delity  and  determination  as  any  amongst 
the  heterogeneous  crowd  to  whom  he 
joined  himself  for  safety,  and  in  all  whose 
noisy  performances  and  ludicrous  gcsticu- 
tions  be  was  compelled  to  take  part.  He 
had  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  hands  of 
the  popes,  or  priests,  but  dreaded  being 
asked  for  the  creed,  of  which  he  w’as  ut¬ 
terly  ignorant.  To  avoid  such  a  requisi¬ 
tion,  he  practiced  his  poklony  with  zealous 
energy.  This  great  attainment  of  Rus¬ 
sian  orthodoxy  consists  in  touching  the 
ground  with  the  forehead,  without  oend- 
ing  the  knees,  a  hundred  times. 

After  a  month  spent  in  these  “  intermina¬ 
ble  devotions,”  he  bargained,  as  did  some 
other  of  the  pilgrims,  to  work  his  passage 
in  a  barge  down  the  Dvina  to  Archangel. 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  1846.  As 
an  instance  of  Russian  superstition,  he 
mentions  that  every  morning,  after  all  the 
prayers  w’ere  said  and  the  poklony  gone 
through,  every  person  on  board  threw  a 
small  copper  com  into  the  river,  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  it. 

Pietrowski  had  spent  a  fortnight  on  the 
Dvina,  when,  early  one  summer’s  morn¬ 


ing,  the  gladdening  sight  of  Archangel 
drew  a  shout  of  delight  from  the  whole 
company  on  board,  and  from  no  one 
more  joyous  than  from  our  poor  fugitive. 
But  his  physical  devotions  w’ere  not  yet 
at  an  end.  He  ha<l  to  endure  the  inodor¬ 
ous  abomination  of  the  Sclot'etski  drorets, 
a  sort  of  caravanserai  where  pilgrims  of 
all  ages  and  sexes  were  crowded  together 
awaiting  their  passage  to  the  Holy  Isle. 
Pietrowski  did  not  go  himself  to  the  Holy 
Isle,  but  he  gives  a  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  gathered  from  the  other  pil¬ 
grims.  He  mentions,  among  other  things, 
certain  mysterious  tales  relative  to*  an 
Imperial  prison  which  st.ands  beside  the 
convent  there.  Xo  one  knows  who  are 
its  inmates,  but  it  is  whispered  that,  some 
years  ago,  there  w’as  seen  there  an  old 
man  with  white  hair,  whose  eyes  were 
blind  with  weeping,  and  that  this  pris¬ 
oner  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  the  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Archangel,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
cynosure  of  Pietrowski’s  weary  and  peri¬ 
lous  journey,  now’  became  to  him  the  sick¬ 
ening  scene  of  disappointment.  The  sleei)- 
less  vigilance  of  the  Russian  military 
police  bathed  all  his  endeavors  to  obtain 
communic.ation  with  any  of  the  ships  in 
the  harbor.  On  every  deck  a  sentinel 
walked  night  and  day.  So  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  again  to  choose  another  route,  and 
to  continue  his  journey  on  foot.  On  one 
side  lay  the  choice  of  the  Swedish  frontier, 
to  reach  which  he  must  again  have  en¬ 
countered  hardship  and  exposure  ;  on  the 
other,  that  of  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to- 
w’ards  Russia,  which  w’ould  expose  him 
most  to  danger  of  detection.  His  decision 
W’as  guided  by  a  natural  desire  to  shun 
those  sufferings  to  which  his  late  dreadful 
journey  had  exposed  him,  and  to  encoun¬ 
ter  rather  those  from  which  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  hitherto  as  to  escape. 

Pietrowski  therefore  bent  his  steps 
westward,  toward  Oniga,  still  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea.  The  level  rays 
of  the  midnight  sun,  and  the  stillness  % 
which  alone  the  night  W’as  distinguished 
from  the  day,  caused  him  to  feel  as  if  he 
wandered  in  a  dream.  This  summer  still¬ 
ness  was  on  one  occasion  suddenly  broken 
by  a  violent  tempest,  when  the  sea  became 
covered  with  foam,  and  a  “  spectacle  at 
once  mournful  and  admirably  grand”  was 
presented  to  his  view,  w’hioh  made  him 
recognize  the  fitness  of  the  name  of 
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“  White  Sea.”  He  was  now  traveling 
through  a  lonely  and  barren  region,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  showed  him  kindly 
hospitality.  Some  of  these  poor  people 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  staroviertsi^  or 
“  old  believers.”  These  people  think  the 
Cisar  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  Russia  to 
be  under  a  perilous  delusion ;  and  Pie- 
trowski’s  orthodox  manner  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  betrayed  his  error  to 
these  poor  nonconformi.sts.  One  venera¬ 
ble  man  of  the  sect,  finding  Pietrowski 
not  indisposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
persecuted  faith,  took  him  into  his  confi¬ 
dence.  Having  carefully  closed  the  door 
of  his  hut  and  “  exacted  an  oath  of  secre¬ 
cy,”  he  mysteriously  drew  forth  a  cop¬ 
per  casting,  of  rough  Byz.antine  workman¬ 
ship,  which  “represented  our  Lord  as 
giving  the  benediction  with  the  tw’o  fore¬ 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  extended,”  and 
on  this  appears  to  rest  the  creed  upon 
which  these  simple  people  ba.se  their 
hatred  against  the  national  form  of  faith. 

Pietrowski’s  next  experience  in  his 
character  of  bohomolets  was  that  of  bar¬ 
gaining  to  work  his  pjissage  on  board  a 
river-boat  from  Vyliegra  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Thus,  to  his  own  .astonishment,  he 
found  himself  running  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Imperial  authority.  His 
fellow-p.asscngers  were  many  of  them 
countrywomen,  going  to  St.  I^etersburg 
as  domestic  servants.  These  women  ex¬ 
hibited  a  good  deal  of  levity,  to  which  our 
bohomolets  opposed  advice  befitting  his 
calling ;  while  he  also  protected  from  the 
younger  women  an  old  peasant  woman, 
who  was  going  to  visit  a  daughter  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  laundress  in  the  great  city. 
This  w'as  a  fortunate  occurrence  for  Pie¬ 
trowski,  as  it  was  the  means  of  his  obtain¬ 
ing  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  the  laundress 
on  arriving  at  the  capital,  which  he 
reached  on  .July  9th,  1840,  a  day  distin¬ 
guished  in  St.  Petersburg  by  rejoicings  in 
honor  of  the  marriage  of  tlie  Grand  Duchess 
Olg.a,  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  to  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg.  Our  bohomolets 
wandered  .about  the  docks  the  next  day,  and 
eagerly  read  the  placards  on  the  walls  and 
on  the  vessels.  Amongst  these  he  found 
an  announcement  on  a  ste.amboat  of  its 
proposed  departure  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  for  Riga.  He  had  to  conceal  the 
transport,  which  the  very  thought  of  this 
excited  w'ithin  him,  and  set  cunningly  to 
work  to  obtain  a  passage  wdthout  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  presenting  himself  before  the 
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police  to  obtain  a  passport.  He  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  reached  Oniga  in  safety.  On 
leaving  Riga,  before  passing  through 
Courland  and  Samogitia,  where  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  and  l^otcstant  faiths  pre¬ 
vail,  he  had  to  alter  his  saintly  disguise  to 
that  of  a  stchetinniky  a  class  of  Russian 
peasants  M’ho  buy  up  hogs’  bristles  for 
the  merchants  of  iliga.  He  had  still  with 
him  the  summer  suit  and  changes  of  linen 
which  he  had  brought  from  Siberia,  and 
these  he  now  put  on.  In  the  Polish  pro¬ 
vince  of  Samogitia  he  had  to  submit  to 
abusive  remarks  on  himself  as  a  IMusco- 
vite  dog.  Rut  he  manfully  bore  all,  and 
now  prepared  himself  for  the  final  perilous 
rush  which  he  had  'determined  to  make 
across  the  frontiers  into  Prussia.  By 
joining  a  Russian  soldier,  whom  he  saw 
bathing,  and  getting  into  conversation 
with  him,  he  found  that  it  would  be  safer 
for  him  to  risk  crossing  the  three  bounda¬ 
ry  ditches  in  the  daytime  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  niijht.  That  very  day,  therefore, 
armed  with  his  poignard,  and  prepared 
for  the  w'orst,  he  crept  through  the  com 
to  the  edge  of  the  first  ditch.  Then, 
watching  for  the  sentries  to  turn  their 
backs,  he  dashed  through  the  brushwood 
which  lined  the  ridges,  and  jumped  the 
first  ditch.  As  he  jumped  the  second 
ditch,  he  was  perceived,  and  the  balls 
from  the  muskets  of  the  sentries  whizzed 
past  him.  Breathless  and  bewildered 
with  terror,  he  rushed  through  the  thick 
ditch,  and  then  scrambled  into  a  small 
wood  within  the  Prussian  territory. 
There  he  lay  for  many  hours.  On  re¬ 
covering  his  confidence,  he  set  to  work  at 
once  to  alter  his  disguise.  His  orthodox 
be.ard  had  to  be  cut  off,'Bo  he  shaved  him¬ 
self,  with  painful  difficulty,  lying  on  his 
side,  with  a  razor  which  he  had  bought 
at  a  Jew’s  stall  at  Polonga. 

Now  he  became  a  French  cotton-spin¬ 
ner,  returning  from  Russia.  He  passed 
through  Memel,  Tilsit,  and  Kouigsberg, 
.and  on  July  27th,  at  the  latter  place,  he 
saw  a  vessel  bound  for  Elbing,  and  prom¬ 
ised  himself  that  next  day  he  would  go 
on  board,  and  leave  all  danger  behind 
him.  This  fancied  security,  together  with 
the  weariness  caused  by  many  days  of 
hard  walking,  brought  him  into  trouble, 
which  was  ne.arly  fatal.  He  fell  asleep  as 
he  sat  on  a  heap  of  stones  near  the  town, 
and  W’as  rousea  up  in  the  dark  by  being 
rudely  shaken  by  a  night-constable.  Al¬ 
though  utterly  confused,  he  felt  for  his 
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dagger ;  but,  as  be  says,  “  I  luckily  could 
not  find  it.”  The  feeling  which  came 
over  him  on  thus  finding  that  he  was  ac¬ 
tually  under  arrest  was  one  of  overwhelm¬ 
ing  shame  and  chagrin,  rather  than  of 
terror.  To  have  escaped  from  a  convicts’ 
barrack,  an<l  endured  the  incredible  suf¬ 
ferings  of  his  Siberian  journey ;  to  have 
escaped  the  very  tire  of  the  Russian  sen¬ 
tries;  and,  afler  all  this,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  Prussian  watchm.an,  Avas  al¬ 
most  too  humiliating  to  be  borne.  Pie¬ 
tro  wski  demanded  to  be  sent  to  France, 
and  gave  addresses  in  accordance  with 
his  assumed  character.  During  the  month 
that  elapsed  M’hilst  the  police  made  in¬ 
quiries,  the  darkness  of  the  early  days  of 
his  exile  again  fell  upon  him.  Of  course, 
the  addresses  proved  to  be  false,  and  he 
was  at  once  regarded  as  a  malefactor. 
This  seems  to  have  wounded  his  self-re¬ 
spect  deeply,  and,  weary  of  simulation,  he 
begged  for  a  private  interview  with  one 
of  the  higher  officials,  and  a  sworn  French 
interpreter.  To  these  gentlemen  he  di¬ 
vulged  his  true  character,  and  gave  some 
account  of  the  extraordinary  adventures 
through  which  he  had  passed.  When 
they  had  recovered  from  the  astonishment 
which  his  narrative  produced,  they  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  But^  miserable  man  !  we  must 
give  yon  up ;  the  convention  is  decisive  ! 
Oh,  my  God !  why  did  you  come  here  ?” 
Pietrowski  replied  that  he  had  wished  by 
his  evasions  to  save  them  trouble.  The 
interpreter,  M.  Fleiiry,  then  advised  him 
to  write  to  Count  Eulenberg,  w’hom  he 
described  as  a  frank  and  generous  nlan. 
The  result  of  Pietrowski's  a])plieation  was 
a  polite  reply  from  the  Count,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  only  vaguely  bade  him  to  be  patient. 
Meanwhile,  the  news  had  spread  in  the 
town,  and  some  anti-Russian  6ym})athy 
became  excited.  In  consequence  of  this 
feeling,  he  was  waited  on  in  prison  by  a 
merchant,  who  offered  to  become  bail  for 
him. 

On  September  1st,  Pietrowski  was  sum- 
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moned  before  the  police  again,  and  told 
that  he  was  free,  and  M.  Kamke,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  took  him  home  “  in  triumph,”  and 
bestowed  on  him  domestic  cares  which 
he  speaks  of  with  deep  gratitude.  But 
peril  still  hovered  over  his  path.  From 
Berlin  counter  orders  had  come,  saying 
that  he  must  be  given  up;  but  the  offi¬ 
cials  intimated  th.at  there  w’as  still  time 
for  him  to  escape*,  and  they  added  that 
they  “  hoped  God  wouhl  protect  his 
steps.”  Ills  kind  friends  in  Konigsberg 
furnished  him  with  letters  to  ditlerent 
persons  in  the  German  towns  he  had  to 
pass  through,  and  he  mentions  with  grati¬ 
tude  the  help  afforded  him  at  Leipsig  by 
Robert  Blum,  the  printer,  who  was  after¬ 
ward  shot  at  Vienna  by  Prince  Windis- 
chgratz.  He  adds  :  “  Thanks  to  Help 
which  never  failed  me,  I  speedily  travers¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  on  Sep- 
temljer  22d,  1846,  I  found  myself  again  in 
Paris,  in  the  city  I  had  left  four  years  be¬ 
fore.” 

Scarcely  more  than  a  year  passed  before 
the  revolution  of  1848  summoned  him 
once  more  to  the  scene  of  danger,  to  be 
again  met  by  the  disappointment  of  his 
patriotic  hopes. 

It  is  only  due  to  mention  that  the  last 
words  of  Pietrowski’s  narrative  express 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  those  friends 
who  were  tom  from  Kaminiec  at  the  same 
time  as  himself;  but  he  is  unable  to  give 
any  particulars  as  to  their  fate.  “  i^me 
have  already  succumbed  under  their  sor¬ 
rows;  others  still  groan  in  Siberia — in  the 
Caucasus — or  in  the  penal  com]>anies  at 
Ourenbourg.  May  God  have  mercy  on 
the  living  and  on  the  dead !” 

We  have  given,  avo  fear,  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  exceeding  interest  of  this 
book,  and  our  limits  Avill  not  suffer  us  to 
dwell  .at  all  upon  the  supplementary  chap¬ 
ters  ;  we  therefore  exhort  all  who  can  olV 
tain  access  to  it  to  read  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  W.  M.  Wood. 
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From  the  extension  of  commerce,  the 
operation  of  free  trade,  and  the  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  which  are  annually  poured 
into  our  ports  from  all  the  corn-growing 
countries  of  the  world,  we  are  now  happi¬ 
ly  safe  from  those  terrible  famines  which 
afflicted  our  forefathers.  These  dearths 
came  periodically,  with  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  regularity  in  their  intervals, 
and  were  almost  invariably  followed  by  a 
pestilence.  The  following  notices,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  two  first  volumes  of  the 
Annals,  will  show  their  periodicity.  In 
1563  there  w’as  a  dearth,  and  the  wheat 
rose  to  six  pounds,  and  the  oats  to  two 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  boll.  In  1568- 
there  was  again  a  dearth,  followed  by  a 
pestilence  which,  in  Edinburgh  alone,  cut 
off  twenty-five  hundred  |)eople,  probably  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  year 
1574  was  wet  and  colu,  and  consequently 
there  was  dearth  and  pestilence.  In  1577 
there  is  said  to  have  been  the  severest 
famine  within  the  remembrance  of  any  one 
then  living.  Meal  rose  to  six  shillings  the 
peck,  ale  to  ten  ponce  the  pint.  It  was 
attended  by  a  “  great  sickness.”  In  1586 
there  was  dearth  again,  and  “  great  death 
of  people  from  hunger.”  In  October  and 
November,  1595,  w'heat  and  malt  rose  to 
ten  |>ound8  tho  boll,  and  in  the  following 
spring  prices  rose  higher  still.  In  1598 
tne  wheat  was  blasted,  tho  oatmeal  rose 
to  six  shillings  the  peck,  and  there  was 
“ane  great  deid  amang  the  people.”  In 
1600  there  was  both  famine  ana  jdague. 
In  1612  there  was  a  severe  drought,  the 
harvest  was  miserably  bad,  and  wheat 
rose  to  ten  pounds  the  boll.  In  1616,  in 
1622,  and  in  1623,  there  were  famine  and 
famine  prices.  Owing  to  very  tempestu¬ 
ous  weather  in  1633,-  the  corn  in  Orkney 
and  Caithness  had  not  filled  in  the  ear ;  a 
boll  of  oats,  in  some  cases,  not  giving  a 
peck  of  meal.  In  the  following  spring  a 
third  of  the  land  lay  fallow  for  want  of 
seed  to  sow  it  with  ;  and  as  the  summer 
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approached,  the  scarcity  ripened  into  a  de¬ 
solating  famine.  Multitudes  die  in  the 
open  fields,  and  there  is  none  to  bury 
them,”  said  the  Bishops  in  a  supplication 
to  the  Privy  Council,  “but  where  the 
minister  goeth  forth  with  his  man  to  bury 
them  where  they  are  found.  The  ground 
yields  them  no  corn,  and  the  sea  affords 
no  fishes  to  them,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 
The  picture  of  death  is  seen  in  the  faces  of 
many.  Some  devour  the  sea-ware,  some 
eat  (logs,  some  steal  fowls.  Of  nine  in  a 
family,  seven  at  once  died,  the  husband 
and  wife  expiring  at  one  time.  Many 
were  reduced  to  that  extremity  that  they 
were  forced  to  steal,  and  thereafter  are 
executed,  and  some  have  desperately  run 
into  the  sea  and  drowned  themselves.” 
A  truly  pitiable  picture!  In  1635  there 
were  dearth  and  disease.  In  1639  there 
were  frosts  and  snows  in  seed-time,  and 
bad  weather  in  harvest-time,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  scanty  crop.  The  years  1642 
and  1643  were  stormy  and  ungenial,  and 
consequently  meal  and  malt  rose  to  nine 
pounds  and  ten  pounds  the  boll.  The 
pest  came  in  1644.  In  1649  there  was  a 
cold  dry  spring,  and  the  dearth  was  so 
great  that  wheat  rose  to  seventeen  pounds 
the  boll,  and  oats  to  twelve  pounds.  In 
1650  and  1651  the  famine  increased  rather 
than  abated.  In  1655  there  was  continu¬ 
ous  frost  from  February  till  the  middle  of 
April,  and  long  continued  rains  in  harvest, 
and  consequently  a  dearth.  Thus,  within 
a  century,  we  have  notices  of  twenty  fam¬ 
ines,  being  one  every  five  years. 

The  prices  given  above  are  in  Scotch 
money,  which  is  only  one-twelfth  of  the 
value  of  sterling  money  ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  afterward,  Scotch  money  had  as 
great  a  purchasing  power  as  sterling  mo¬ 
ney  has  now.  In  other  words,  the  one 
pound  Scotch  then  was  of  as  great  value 
as  the  one  pound  sterling  is  now.  We 
learn  from  the  Books  of  Assignations  and 
Assumptions,  that  the  average  price  of 
grain  at  that  period  was  about  twenty 
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merks  per  chalder,  or  sixteen  shillings  and 
eight  pence  per  boll,  Scots  money.  How 
fearful  to  the  poor  must  have  been  the 
change  when  it  rose  to  fifty,  sixty,  and 
even  eighty  shillings  !  when  we  know  that 
in  our  own  day  a  rise  from  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  to  thirty  shillings  inflicts  terrible 
privations  upon  the  working  classes.  The 
value  of  money  gradually  fell,  as  is  evident 
from  the  famine  prices  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  ;  but  we  know  that,  while  oats  were 
sold  in  1649  at  twelve  pounds  the  boll,  and 
w’heat  at  seventeen  pounds,  and  in  1650 
still  dearer,  in  1653  and  1654  the  same 
grains  w’ere  sold  at  four  pounds  and  three 
pounds  four  shillings  respectively,  equal 
to  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  and  five 
shillings  and  four  pence  of  sterling  money. 
The  price,  therefore,  had  quadrupled  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  scarcity.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing,  and  yet  instructive,  to  read  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  these  pe¬ 
riods  of  scarcity,  against  dealers  hoarding 
up  the  grain,  and  their  imperative  orders 
to  all  to  have  their  crops  immediately 
thrashed  and  sold  at  certain  regulated 
prices.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have  car¬ 
ried  out  these  orders,  the  famine  might 
have  been  mitigated  for  a  time,  but  it 
would  be  only  to  return  with  tenfold  vio¬ 
lence.  The  exportation  of  grain  was  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  by  fines  and  imprisonment  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrate.  In  short,  free 
trade  was  unknown,  and  sumptuary  laws 
vainly  struggled  against  the  operation  of 
the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Some  of  the  notices  which  we  have  regard¬ 
ing  the  ancient  scarcity  of  beef  in  Scotland 
are  very  curious.  Thus,  when  James  was 
about  to  revisit — “  from  a  salmon-like  in¬ 
stinct” — his  native  country  in  1616,  pro¬ 
clamation  was  made  that  “  beasts  should 
be  fed  in  every  place,  that  there  might 
be  abundance  of  flesh  when  the  King 
c.ame  to  the  country and  some  of  the 
burghs  which  the  monarch  was  to  visit 
appear  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  suitable  preparation,  and  getting 
a  few  nolt  fattened  for  the  occasion.  The 
magistrates  represented  that  there  was  no 
butcher  in  their  town,  and  that  the  fodder 
which  they  had  carefully  collected  might 
be  consumed  before  the  beef  had  become 
prime;  and  they  knew  the  King  was 
fond  of  eating  and  drinking  of  the  best 
since  he  had  gone  to  the  bountiful  South. 
Before  we  laugh  at  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  stalled  ox,  fit  even  for  a  king,  we 
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must  remember  th.at  in  those  days  turnip 
husbandry  was  unknown,  and  th.at  the 
farmer  slew  his  “  mart”  at  Martinmas,  af¬ 
ter  it  came  from  the  summer's  grass,  and 
left  the  rest  of  his  cattle  to  struggle 
through  the  winter  as  they  best  could. 
Those  which  survived  were  scarcely  fit 
for  food  in  spring,  and  accordingly  Acts 
of  Parliament  forbade  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  during  Lent,  when  they  hail  reach¬ 
ed  their  utmost  leanness  ;  policy  tlms  per¬ 
petuating  an  abstinence  from  flesh  which 
had  begun  in  superstition.  Knox,  on  one 
occasion,  complains  that  Queen  Mary  had 
indulged  in  so  much  banqueting  as  to  have 
caused  a  scarcity  of  wild  fowls;  but  m’C 
must  attribute  this  to  the  spleen  of  the  Re¬ 
former,  who  could  never  bring  himself  to 
love  his  Roman  Catholic  Queen. 

It  is  pleasant,  amid  the  bigotry  and 
barbarism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
light  upon  a  name  illustrious  for  science.  In 
1614,  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  published 
his  work  on  Logarithms — the  first  great 
contribution  to  the  science  of  numbem 
furnished  by  Scotland,  if  we  except  the 
somewhat  fabulous  achievements  of  Joan¬ 
nes  Sacrobosco.  It  instantly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Henry  Briggs,  lecturer  on 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  perhaps  the 
best  English  mathematician  of  his  day, 
who  puiilished  an  English  translation  of 
it,  and  visited  Napier  at  Merchiston  in  the 
following  year.  The  principles  unfolded 
by  the  baron  of  Merchiston  are  universal¬ 
ly  allow’ed  to  have  paved  the  way  to  many 
of  our  greatest  astronomical  discoveries, 
and  to  some  of  the  marvelous  feats  per¬ 
formed  by  figures.  But  Napier,  though  a 
pioneer  of  science,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  superstitions  of  his  time.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  we  find  him  entering  into  a  contract 
with  Logan,  of  Restalrig,  to  make  search 
in  his  tower  of  Fast  Castle  for  a  pot  of 
money  which  w'as  said  to  be  there  hid. 
He  W'as  by  “  all  craft  and  ingyne”  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  the  hoard,  by  which  is 
probably  meant  that  he  W'as  to  use  the 
divining  rod,  the  magic  numbers,  and 
other  methods  in  vogue  with  the  magi  of 
the  time,  which,  as  Mr.  Chambers  well 
observes  “  throws  a  curious  light  on  the 
state  of  philosophy  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  ab'est  philosophers  of  that  age,  the 
time  when  Tycho  kept  an  idiot  on  account 
of  his  gift  of  prophecy,  and  Kepler  per¬ 
plexed  liimself  witn  the  “  Harmonius  Mun- 
di.”  — Vol.  i.,  p.  257.  The  inventor  of 
logarithms  appears  to  have  had  not  only 
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the  genius,  but  the  hre  and  spirit,  which 
has  distinguished  so  many  of  his  illustri¬ 
ous  successors.  It  is  strongly  suspected 
he  did  not  find  the  gold,  and  accordingly 
quarreled  with  Logan ;  and  he  earned 
the  quarrel  so  high,  tliat  in  letting  a  piece 
of  ground  sliortly  afterwards,  he  made  it  a 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  sublet  to 
any  one  who  bore  the  odious  name.  A 
few  years  afterwards  we  find  him  engaged 
in  a  liot  dispute  with  the  Napiers  of  Edin- 
bellic  about  the  tiends  of  Merchiston,  and  | 
threatening  to  assemble  his  armed  vassals,  I 
so  that  the  Privy  Council  had  to  interfere,  j 
and  sootlie  the  irate  baron.  Long  before  j 
his  invention  of  logarithms,  he  had  show'ii  j 
his  bellicose  genius  by  the  invention  of  j 
different  means  of  destroying  an  enemy.  | 
“  One  was  a  mirror  like  tliat  of  Archi- 1 
medes,  which  should  collect  the  beams  of, 
the  sun,  and  reflect  them  concentredly  in  ] 
one  mathem.atical  point  for  the  purpose  of  I 
burning  the  enemy’s  ships.  Another  was 
a  similar  mirror  to  reflect  artificial  fire.  A 
third  w’as  a  kind  of  shot  for  artillery,  not 
to  pass  lineally  through  an  enemy’s  host, 
destroying  only  those  that  stand  in  its 
way,  but  w'hich  should  ‘range  abroad 
within  the  whole  appointed  place,  and  not 
departing  furth  of  the  same  till  it  had  ex¬ 
ecuted  its  -whole  strength,  by  destroying 
those  that  be  within  the  bounds  of  the 
said  place.’  The  fourth  and  last  was  a 
closed  and  fortified  carriage  to  bring  har- 
quebussiers  into  the  midst  of  an  enemy.” 
— (Vol.  i.,  p.  272.)  The  third  invention, 
it  was  calculated,  could  destroy  20,000 
Turks  without  the  hazard  of  a  single 
Christian.  These  speculations  will  appear 
doubly  interesting  to  a  generation  which 
has  made  such  progress  in  the  discovery  j 
of  formidable  we.apous  of  war,  though  it  | 
has  not  yet  found  any  gun  that  will  shoot , 
in  the  manner  described  by  the  laird  of 
Merchiston.  He  thought  it  right  to  let 
his  contrivances  die  wdth  him,  as  “  for  the 
ruin  and  overthrow  of  man  there  were  too 
many  devices  already  framed but  he 
left  behind  him  a  race  of  heroes  more 
destructive  than  any  of  them  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  country. 

The  following  notices  are  curiously  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  state  of  medical  science  ex¬ 
actly  two  hundred  years  ago  (1062)  and 
of  the  ingenious  methods  resorted  to,  to 
make  physic  palatable  to  the  people : 

“Jon  Ponthus,  a  German,  styling  himself 
professor  of  physic,  was  in  Scotland  for  the 
third  time,  having  previously  paid  professional 
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visits  in  1633  and  1643.  Ilis  proceedings  afford 
a  lively  illustration  of  the  state  of  medical 
science  in  our  island,  and  of  the  views  of  the 
public  mind  regarding  what  is  necessary  to  a 
good  physician.  Erecting  a  stage  on  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  he  had  one  person  to  play 
the  fool,  and  another  to  dance  on  a  rope,  in  or¬ 
der  to  attract  and  amuse  his  audience.  Then 
he  commenced  selling  his  drugs,  which  cost 
eighteen  pence  per  packet,  and  Nicoll  allows  that 
they  ‘proved  very  good  and  real.’  Upon  a 
great  rope,  fixed  from  side  to  side  of  the  street, 
a  man  ‘descended  upon  his  breast,  his  hands 
loose  and  stretched  out  like  the  wings  of  a 
fowl,  to  the  admiration  of  many.’  Most  curious 
of  all,  the  ‘chirurgeons  of  tlic  country,  and  also 
the  apothecaries,  finding  their  drugs  and  re¬ 
cipes  good  and  cheap,  came  to  Edinburgh  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  bought  them,’  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  them  again  at  a  profit 
‘  Their  plays  and  dancings  upon  the  rope  con¬ 
tinued  the  space  of  many  days,  whose  agility 
and  nimblencss  was  admirable  to  the  behold¬ 
ers,  ane  of  these  dancers  having  danced  seven 
score  times  at  a  time  without  intermission,  lift¬ 
ing  himself  and  vaulting  six  quarter  heigh 
above  his  ain  head,  and  lighting  directly  upon 
the  tow,  as  punctually  as  gif  he  had  been  danc¬ 
ing  upon  the  plain  stanes.’ — Nicoll.  The  quack 
subsequently  exhibited  in  like  manner  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  Stirling,  Perth,  Cupar,  and  St  Andrews.” 
— (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  295-0.) 

We  have  notices  of  other  German  and 
Italian  physicians  visiting  Scotland  about 
the  same  period,  and  attracting  the  crowd 
by  similar  feats  of  dexterity.  Happily 
rope-dancing  and  physicking  are  separat¬ 
ed  in  our  day. 

But  we  now  gladly  turn  our  back  upon 
these  vestiges  of  past  barbarism,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  trace  the  first  beginnings  of  our 
present  civilization.  In  nothing  has  great¬ 
er  progress  been  made  than  in  the  means 
of  locomotion.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
Scothand  had  no  roads  fit  for  wheeled  car¬ 
riages.  The  roads  which  stretched  be¬ 
tween  the  great  towns  -were  in  some  parts 
no  better  than  quagmires,  and  in  others  so 
rough  that  neither  vehicle  nor  passenger 
could  have  survived  the  jolting  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  over  them.  Even  in  1630,  ive  find 
the  first  four  miles  of  the  great  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  London — which  should  be 
good,  if  any  in  the  country  ■^’as  so — de¬ 
scribed  as  being  in  so  w’rctched  a  state, 
that  travelers  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives  from  their  coach  overturning,  their 
horses  falling,  or  their  carts  breaking 
down.  In  truth,  all  the  roads  in  Scotland 
at  this  period,  and  for  a  century  after- 
■w'ards,  must  have  been  like  those  referred 
to  on  the  obelisk  at  Fort  William,  w’hich 
17 
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records  the  road-making  triumphs  of  Gen- 1 
eral  Wade :  | 

**  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  ' 
made,  I 

You  would  lifl  up  your  hands  and  bless  Gen- 1 
eral  W  ode.”  j 

Besides  these  highwajrs,  there  were  many 
bridle-paths  intersecting  the  country,  af¬ 
fording  guidance  at  least  to  pack-horses  j 
and  foot  passengers,  but  not  even  design-  ] 
ed  for  the  rudest  vehicle.  When  a  per- ; 
son,  therefore,  wished  to  make  a  journey,  j 
he  must  get  into  the  saddle,  or  trust  to  I 
the  strength  of  his  limbs.  We  have  cases, ! 
however,  in  which  journeys  were  made  ' 
upon  horseback  with  extraordinary  ra- 

e.  The  moment  Queen  Elizabeth 
led  her  last,  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  a 
young  caurtier  sprang  into  his  s^dle,  and 
on  Saturday  night  he  was  in  Ilolyrood 
House,  kneeling  before  James,  and  salut¬ 
ing  him  as  King  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland — probably  the  most  rapid  journey 
from  Ixmdon  to  Edinburgh  before  the 
two  capitals  were  joined  by  a  railway. 

Coaches  came  into  our  country  from 
France  with  Queen  Mary.  There  was  no 
such  vehicle  awaiting  her  arrival  at  Leith, ! 
and  she  made  her  entry  into  her  capital  | 
riding  on  a  palfrey.  I^rd  Seaton,  who  . 
accompanied  her  from  France,  is  said  to  | 
have  introduced  the  first  carriage  into  I 
Scotland.  The  Ilegent  Morton  had  the  j 
second.  They  were  not  used  in  England 
earlier  ;  but  soon  the  nobility  in  both 
countries  began  to  regard  them  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  part  of  their  state,  and  to  drive 
about  in  them,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
all  beholders.  So  early  as  1610,  an  effort 
was  made  to  establish  a  public  convey¬ 
ance  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  A 
native  of  Pomerania  undertook  to  provide 
horses,  coaches,  and  wagons,  and  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  road  was  secured  to  him  ; 
but  the  project  appears  to  have  failed,  and 
was  abandoned.  Forty  years  later,  there 
was  a  stage-coach  on  the  road  between 
Edinburgh  and  London.  It  went  once  in 
the  three  weeks ;  fresh  horses  were  pro¬ 
vided  at  convenient  stages ;  the  journey 
occupied  seven  or  eight  days,  and  the  fare 
was  £4,  10s.  In  1667,  an  enterprising 
merchant  started  a  coach  between  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  lieing  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  a  liberal  subsidy  from  both  the 
municipalities ;  but  the  enterprise  does  not 
appear  to  have  succeeded ;  for  sixty-six 


years  afterward,  we  find  a  new  project  on 
foot,  to  start  a  coach  with  six  horses,  to 
convey  six  passengers  between  the  two 
cities,  twice  a  week  in  summer,  and  once 
in  w’inter.  This  undertaking  also  failed ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1758  that  a  regular  con¬ 
veyance  was  established  between  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  capitals,  occupying  twelve 
hours  on  the  road.  Thirty  years  after¬ 
ward,  by  means  of  lighter  coaches,  better 
horses,  »-nd  improved  roads,  the  time  was 
greatly  reduce<l.  In  1799  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  six  hours ;  and  before  the  rail¬ 
way  was  opened  in  1842,  spanking  steeds 
wheeled  the  citizens  along  over  splendid 
roads  from  city  to  city  in  four  hours  and 
a  half.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  progress  of  improvement  had  been 
I  very  slow  ;  but,  after  that  great  event,  it 
I  went  on  with  an  ever  increasing  pace.  A 
j  traveler  to  Scotland  in  1688  declares  that 
I  the  roads  were  so  bad,  that  stage-coaches 
I  could  not  pass  along  them ;  and  that  hence 
I  even  the  gentry,  both  men  and  women, 

I  w'ere  compelled  to  make  their  journeys  on 
horseback.  Tlie  great  lords,  he  adds, 
sometimes  traveled  in  a  coach  and  six  ; 
but  in  that  case  they  had,  besides  their 
other  attendants,  a  lusty  running  footman 
on  each  side  of  the  coach,  to  keep  it  up  at 
the  rough  parts  of  the  road.  During  the 
following  century,  effort  after  effort  was 
made  to  improve  the  roads  and  start  pub¬ 
lic  conveyances  ;  and  though  the  under¬ 
takings  failed  at  first,  they  ultimately  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  now  we  can  scamper  along 
highways  as  smooth  as  a  bowling-green, 
or  pass  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other  in  our  railw'ay  trains  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind. 

The  post  is  now  one  of  the  great  insti- 
I  tutions  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  trace  it  back  to  its  beginning 
— rising  like  a  little  rill  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  gradually  swelling  till  it  be¬ 
comes  a  mighty  river,  bearing  on  its  bo¬ 
som  the  secrets,  the  sorrows,  and  the 
wants  of  the  whole  community.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth,  there  was  no  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  postage  in  Scotland.  Some  of  the 
large  towms,  however,  kept  an  officer  call¬ 
ed  the  common-post,  who  was  employed 
in  carrying  the  messages  of  the  magistrates 
and  burgesses.  When  a  message  was  to 
be  sent  to  a  distance,  a  sttccial  messenger 
must  needs  be  employea.  On  the  great 
roads,  however,  post-horses  were  to  be 
found  at  regular  atages ;  and  the  post-boys 
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were  frequently  employed  to  forward  let¬ 
ter*.  In  1635  a  regular  letter-post  was  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  first  time  between  London 
and  hMinburgh.  The  letters  were  carried 
on  horseback  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
dropped,  as  addressed,  at  the  different  1 
towns  on  the  way.  There  is  a  tradition 
that,  on  one  occasion,  only  one  letter  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  northern  metropolis.  In  1649 
a  postal  communication  w’as  opened  up  be¬ 
tween  Edinburgh  and  Portpatrick,  and 
from  thence  letters  were  dispatched  to 
Ireland.  About  twenty  j^ears  afterwards 
a  regular  postal  communication  was  open¬ 
ed  up  to  Aberdeen  and  Inverness ;  and 
gradually  the  system  was  extended,  till  it 
embraced  all  the  considerable  towns  in  the 
country.  On  some  of  the  main  roads  the 
letter-bags  were  carried  on  horses ;  but  on 
the  great  majority,  and  even  where  the 
distances  w’ere  long,  foot-runners  w’ere  em- 
jiloyed.  Disasters  were  continually  occur¬ 
ring.  On  one  occasion  the  Ixmdon  post 
was  robbed  by  footpads  when  w’ithin  a 
mile  of  Edinburgh  ;  on  another  occasion 
the  post-boy  and  his  bags  w’ere  lost  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Tyne  ;  on  a  third,  the  carri¬ 
ers,  who  were  to  exchange  their  bags 
when  they  met  about  half-way,  made  some 
mistake,  and  the  London  letters  came  back 
again  after  being  absent  for  a  w’eek.  These 
incidents  appear  passing  strange  to  this 
generation,  accustomed  to  the  dispatch, 
the  speed,  and  the  perfect  regularity  with 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters 
are  daily  dispersed  over  the  whole  king¬ 
dom. 

The  growth  of  trade  in  Scotland  is  al¬ 
most  as  curious  as  that  of  the  post-office. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  the 
manufactures  were  few  and  rude,  and 
confined  to  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 
A  miserable  commerce,  chiefiy  with  the 
Netherlands,  was  carried  on — the  princi¬ 
pal  exports  being  hides  and  wool.  Even 
a  century  afterward  —  in  1658  —  wdien 
Cromwell  was  dominant  in  Scotland,  the 
w'hole  custom  duties  of  Leith  amounted 
to  only  £2335  ;  of  Aberdeen  to  £5V3  ;  of 
Glasgow  to  £554.  In  1862  the  customs 
levied  at  Glasgow  alone  amounted  to  near¬ 
ly  a  million  of  money.  It  w'as  not  till  af¬ 
ter  the  Revolution,  when  the  religious  dis¬ 
sensions  of  the  country  were  quieted,  and 
additional  security  given  to  property,  that 
the  mercantile  spirit  exhibited  signs  of 
growing  strength.  But  immediately  af¬ 
ter  this  truly  memorable  event  we  have 
symptoms  oi  improvement.  Before  the 


seventeenth  century  closed  w’e  have  man¬ 
ufactories  for  linen  and  w’oolen  goods,  for 
cutlery,  for  glass,  for  sugar,  established 
upon  a  scale  which  the  country  had  never 
previously  witnessed.  The  eighteenth 
century  0{>ened  upon  the  great  Darien 
expedition — the  first  and  most  disastrous 
enterprise  of  the  kind  which  Scotland  has 
experienced.  Tlie  union  with  England 
worked  a  great  change,  cutting  off*  old 
channels  of  commerce,  but  opening  up 
others  infinitely  better.  The  Scotchman 
could  no  longer  have  his  bottle  of  lior- 
dcaux  and  his  glass  of  brandy  untaxed, 
except  through  the  dexterity  of  the  smug¬ 
gler  ;  but  ships  left  the  Clyde  laden  with 
the  produce  of  Scottish  looms,  to  return 
from  Barbadoes  and  Virginia  freighted 
with  sugar  and  tobacco — the  first  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  commercial  greatness  of 
Glasgow.  The  progress  of  prosperity  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  rev¬ 
enue.  Previous  to  the  Union,  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  Scotland  were  farmed  for  £30,000 
per  annum,  and  the  excise  for  £35,000 ;  a 
century  later,  the  excise  alone  amounted 
to  nearly  two  millions.  Since  that  period 
the  progress  of  trade  and  commerce  has 
been  greater  still ;  and  now  the  long  lines 
of  noble  ships  which  crowd  the  wharfs  of 
I^eith,  Dundee,  Greenock,  and  the  Broom- 
ielaw’,  discharging  the  produce  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  incessant 
whir  of  a  machinery  w’hich  supplies  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  human  family  with  clothing, 
are  a  marvelous  contrast  to  the  few  sloops 
which  two  centuries  ago  traded  with  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  the  thrifty  housewife’s  spinning- 
wheel,  which  spun  lint  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  household. 

Banks  followed  in  the  wake  of  trade. 
A  few  years  after  the  Bank  of  England 
had  been  designed  by  a  Scotchman,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  was  organized  by  an 
Englishman.  In  Edinburgh  it  fiourished 
from  the  first ;  but  branch-offices,  which 
it  attempted  to  establish  at  Glasgow', 
Montrose,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  utterly 
failed,  and  in  these  towns,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  afterward,  the  banking  business 
remained  in  the  hands  of  prosperous  shop- 
keejwrs.  The  same  individual  sold  su¬ 
gar,  tobacco,  and  woolen  goods,  and  dealt 
in  bills  of  exchange.  The  merchant  in 
the  Grassmarket,  who  had  a  reputation 
among  his  fellow'-citizens  of  being  a  man 
of  substance,  at  his  counter  in  the  back 
shop,  took  in  money  at  interest,  gave  it 
out  on  loan,  discounted  bills,  bought  su- 
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gar-house  notes,  and  otherwise  transacted 
the  small  banking  business  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  the  present  day.  In  1727  the 
Royal  Bank  came  into  existence,  when  as 
yet  England  had  only  one  bank,  and  peo¬ 
ple  predicted  nothing  but  disaster  from 
the  rivalry  of  the  two.  But  their  prophe¬ 
cies  proved  false,  and  slowly  the  joint-stock 
banking  system  was  extended  to  every 
large  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  immense  mass  of  materials  furnish¬ 
ed  us  by  Mr.  Chambers  tempts  us  to  go 
on;  but  we  must  have  done.  We  have 
purposely  refrained  from  saying  any  thing 
regarding  the  religious  history  of  Scotland, 
as  that,  unfortunately,  is  as  much  as  ever 
a  bone  of  contention.  We  can  not,  how¬ 
ever,  refrain  from  remarking  that  Mr. 
Chambers  has  betrayed  a  worse  than  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  his  country.  Ever^  act  of  intolerance 
and  bigotry  of  which  it  has  been  guilty  is 
carefully  chronicled,  w’hile  there  is  an  al¬ 
most  entire  silence  regarding  the  cruel 
sufferings  it  has  endured,  and  the  heroic 
virtues  it  has  developed.  It  is  true  there 
is  much  in  the  presbytery  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  which  appears  unamiable, 
harsh,  and  domineering  to  the  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  but  it  inherited  these 
in  a  great  measure  from  its  Roman  mother 
— it  had  them  in  common  with  the  other 
churches  of  the  period — and  its  very  fana¬ 
ticism  was  almost  rendered  necessary  by 
the  persecutions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
Toleration  is  a  growth  of  very  modem 
date,  and  let  ns  thankfully  acknowledge 
that  we  owe  it  in  a  large  measure  to  tlie 
Independents  and  Quakers. 

A  continuous  and  almost  unchecked 
progress  may  be  traced  during  the  whole 
two  centuries  embraced  by  the  Annah. 
At  first  it  was  very  slow,  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  Crown  ana  the  struggles  of  the 
people  stood  in  its  way ;  but  after  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  it  became  more  ra¬ 
pid  and  decisive.  When  the  AnneUs  be¬ 
gin,  we  have  the  mail-clad  baron,  dwelling 
in  bis  keep,  leading  bis  band  of  marauding 
and  murdering  vassals  to  devastate  some 
neighbor’s  lands,  drawing  his  sword  and 
stabbing  his  enemy  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  and  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  his 
king,  hanging  his  gillies  according  to  his 
own  good  pleasure ;  when  they  end,  we 
see  the  last  great  rebellion  put  down,  the 
chieftains  deprived  of  their  heritable  ju¬ 
risdictions,  and  the  might  of  the  law  made 


to  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
When  they  begin,  the  people  were  in  pro¬ 
found  ignorance,  few  could  read,  fewer 
could  write ;  for  the  Reformation,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  impulse  which  it 
gave  to  thought,  at  first  destroyed  the 
means  of  education  rather  than  increased 
them,  and  the  greed  of  the  barons  hinder¬ 
ed  the  noble  plan  of  the  Reformers,  to 
attach  a  school  to  every  church  ;  when 
they  close,  we  find  a  school  in  every 
parish,  and  boys  already  coming  from 
these,  the  sons  of  peasants,  but  destined 
to  make  their  country  respected  for  intel¬ 
ligence,  energy,  and  enterprise  in  ever)' 
quarter  of  the  world.  When  they  begin,, 
there  were  few  manufactures,  little  com¬ 
merce,  profound  poverty ;  when  they  end, 
the  seeas  were  already  sown  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  trade  and  abounding  prosperity  of  the 
present  day. 

But  though  an  impetus  had  been  given, 
the  motion  was  still  slow.  There  has 
been  more  progress  during  the  last  fifty 
years  than  there  had  been  for  six  centuries 
before.  All  the  great  improvements  of 
social  and  domestic  life  are  quite  modem. 
The  present  generation  has  seen  our.  ci¬ 
ties  illuminated  with  gas — our  rivers  and 
oceans  plowed  by  steamships — our  whole 
land  intersected  by  railroads.  It  has  be¬ 
held  the  wonders  of  the  telegraph  and 
photography.  It  has  seen  the  comforts, 
the  conveniences,  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
multiplied  ten-fold.  Is  this  progress  to  go 
on  with  still  increasing  sjieed,  or  must 
there  be  a  limit  to  it  ?  ill  some  future 
century,  from  its  higher  pinnacle  of  per¬ 
fection,  wonder  at  our  vaunts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  as  we  wonder  at  the  boastful  way  in 
which  the  classic  Buchanan  speaks  of  the 
refinement  of  his  age  ?  Or  must  all  mo¬ 
dern,  like  all  ancient  civilization,  have  a 
period  of  progress,  of  culmination,  and 
decline  ? 

After  all,  gas  and  steam,  telegrams  and 
photograms,  though  they  may  affect  the 
civilization,  do  not  form  the  life-blood  of  a 
people.  A  people  may  be  great,  good, 
and  happy  without  them.  There  were 
undoubtedly  noble-minded  men  and  wo¬ 
men  before  there  were  railroads ;  there 
were  wisdom,  and  worth,  and  piety,  warm 
hearts  and  merry  firesides,  so  long  as  three 
hundred  years  ago.  It  were  a  pity  we 
should  think  that  all  goodness  was  bora 
with  us,  and  forget  those  rare  virtues 
which  distinguished  even  a  ruder  i-ace. 
At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Scotland 
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may  justly  congratulate  themselves  that, 
with  the  growth  of  their  material  prosper¬ 
ity,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  ad¬ 
vancement  in  religion  and  morals ;  and 
while  foolish  boasting  on  their  part  may 


not  be  convenient,  and  only  fit  to  call 
forth  sharp  rebukes,  they  may  well  feel 
proud  of  tneir  past  history  and  their  pre¬ 
sent  condition.  It  is  seldom  so  small  a 
people  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part. 


Prom  Colburn’i  Mew  Monthly. 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINER’S  TREASURE. 

FROM  THE  DANISH. 

By  Mbs.  Bush  by. 


Pabt  II. 

“  How  long  will  it  probably  be  before 
he  brings  the  doctor  r”  asked  the  stran¬ 
ger,  after  a  considerable  silence. 

“  lie  will  be  here  soon.  There  is  a 
man  who  lives  down  at  Vaederso,  to 
whom  we  have  sometimes  been  of  ser¬ 
vice,  he  will  lend  Ebbe  his  gig,  and  if  the 
doctor  be  at  home  they  may  be  here  be¬ 
fore  nightfall.” 

‘*I  hardly  think  I  shall  hold  out  so 
long  ;  the  wound  in  my  chest  bums  like 
a  glowing  coal,  Jorgen,  and  my  breath  is 
failing  me.  Lord  help  me  I  Must  I  lie 
down  and  die  now — now’  that  I  am  just 
close  upon  the  realization  of  all  my 
wishes?  For  eleven  long  years  I  have 
been  speculating  on  coming  to  this  coast. 
I  wanted  to  set  up  my  rest  here.  I  have 
plenty  of  means — plenty  of  means,  and 
could  live  like  a  king ;  but  first  came  that 
accursed  shipwreck,  and  then,  after  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  land,  to  be 
obliged  to  creep  into  a  dog-hole  like  this ! 
There  is  no  luck  with  the  money — it  is 
mixed  up  with  blood  and  injustice !” 

“What  money?’’  asked  Jorgen,  in 
amazement. 

“  What,  the  devil !  why  that  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  to  be  sure.  But  I  will  do 
some  good  with  it.  Do  yon  need  an  hos- 
ital  here,  among  these  sand-hills  ?  If  so, 
shall  have  one  built,  so  large  that  a  man- 


of-war  might  tack  about  in  it.  I  will  build 
a  tower,  too,  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  top 
of  it,  to  warn  my  comrades  not  to  approach 
too  near  the  coast.  And  I  will  go  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  listen  to  the 
preacher,  who  tells  us  that  we  are  never 
too  old  to  repent.” 

“  How  will  you  find  the  means  to  build 
these  places?”  asked  Jorgen,  simply. 
“  Bricks  and  timber  are  so  expensive  up 
hereabouts.” 

“  But  do  you  not  hear  that  I  know 
where  a  large  treasure  is  buried,  that  it 
belongs  to  me — me  alone,  and  that  I  have 
only  to  dig  it  up  in  order  to  make  use  of 
it  ?  I  believe  I  am  able  to  pay  for  any¬ 
thing  I  please.” 

Jorgen  shook  his  head  incredulously. 
“  He  is  delirious,  and  does  not  know  what 
he  is  saying,”  ho  thought.  “  I  wish  Ebbe 
would  come  with  the  doctor.”  Then, 
turning  to  the  invalid,  he  said : 

“So  you  have  been  on  this  coast  be¬ 
fore,  mate  ?” 

“  Yes,  lad,  that  I  have.  Eleven  years 
ago  I  landed  down  yonder,  near  Hjerting, 
pretty  much  the  same  way  as  I  did  here 
this  morning.  I  am  only  afraid  I  shan’t 
come  off  so  well  here  as  I  did  there.” 

Tlie  sick  man  was  interrupted  by  the 
opening  of  the  cottage  door,  and  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  smith,  who  said : 

“I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  Ebbe 
might  have  spared  himself  the  journey  to 
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the  town,  for  the  doctor  drove  a  little 
while  ago  into  Aabjerg.  I  went  up  there, 
and  he  has  promised  to  call  here  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  the  Krigsraad’s.” 

“  Coming  at  last !”  exclaimed  the  suffer¬ 
er.  “Then  I  shall  soon  be  well  again. 
Tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  will  be  the 
cause  of  a  great  calamity  if  he  does  not 
come  soon.” 

“  Tliat  I  will,”  replied  the  smith,  shrug- 

5ing  his  shoulders,  and  glancing  tow'ard 
orgen.  “  Do  me  a  favor,  Jorgen,  my 
boy.  Just  put  my  pills  out  of  sight,  and 
say  nothing  about  my  having  been  here.” 

Shortly  after  a  carriage  w'as  heard  mak¬ 
ing  its  w'ay  through  the  sandy  road,  and 
the  physician  entered  the  hut.  lie  only 
needed  a  quick  glance  at  his  patient  to 
perceive  how  hopeless  was  his  condition. 

“  Poor  man !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  pre- 

Sared  to  bleed  him,  “  you  have  been  sadly 
urt.” 

“  Oh !  not  so  badly,  after  all,”  replied 
the  mate.  “  Last  year,  about  this  time, 
the  w'hole  of  the  upper  part  of  my  arm 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  chain  of  the 
anchor — that  was  worse.  You  will  be 
able  to  cure  me.  It  is  very  strange  that 
1  feel  such  difficulty  in  speaking  ;  my 
voice  seems  to  be  so  husky,  too !  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  be  till  I  get  on 
my  legs  again  ?” 

“  Why,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  name  a 
time.” 

“The  doctors  here  are  good  for  no¬ 
thing.  In  England  they  charge  higher, 
but  they  know  their  business  better.” 

“  Have  you  taken  anything  since  you 
came  ashore  ?” 

“Nothing  whatsoever.  I  have  only 
wet  my  lips  with  three  or  four  small 
glasses  of  grog ;  but  it  is  very  odd,  I 
don’t  feel  the  inclination  for  any  more.” 

After  the  doctor  had  done  all  that  he  pos¬ 
sibly  could  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  stranger,  he  was  turning  to  go,  but 
the  sick  man  grasped  his  hand,  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  raise  himself  in  his  bed,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  with  impetuosity : 

“You  w’on’t  leave  me,  doctor?  Are 
you  angry  at  what  I  said  about  physi¬ 
cians  ?  Pray  think  nothing  of  that ;  it  is 
a  habit  I  have  got  of  amusing  myself  by 
teazing  people.  You  must  stay  with  me 
to-night — all  night.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
You  need  not  be  afraid  that  you  will  be 
giving  your  time  for  nothing.” 

“  I  have  not  asked,  and  I  do  not  expect 
any  fee,”  said  the  doctor ;  “  but  I  have 
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other  patients  who  require  my  help  as 
well  as  you.  I  shall  see  you  again  early 
to-morrow  morning.  God  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  again,  mate  !” 

lie  left  the  room,  and  Jorgen  followed 
him  out. 

“  And  w’ill  you  really  be  so  kind  as  to 
return  early  to-morrow  morning,  Herr 
Doctor  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  friend,  I  shall  most  certainly 
come ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  fear  that 
my  visit  will  be  of  no  use,  for  to-morrow 
your  guest  will  no  longer  need  my  assist¬ 
ance.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?” 

“  I  mean  that  he  will  be  dead  before  to¬ 
morrow,  and  that  no  human  skill  can  save 
him.  If  you  should  find  an  opportunity, 
you  had  better  prepare  him  for  this. 
Good  ni"ht.” 

The  physician  drove  away  ;  Jorgen  re 
turned  to  the  invalid.  He  found  him  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  light  of 
the  lamp  falling  full  upon  his  face,  which, 
during  the  last  hour,  had  become  of  a  pale 
bluish  hue.  He  was  pressing  his  hand  on 
bis  chest,  as  if  to  lessen  the  pain,  while 
with  at  thick  and  trembling  voice  he 
whispered : 

“  Hark  ye  Jorgen  I  Yonder,  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  my  pea-jacket  there  is  a 
small  leather  purse  wdth  nine  Prussian 
thalers  in  it.  Will  you  earn  one  of 
them  ?” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  mate,”  said 
Jorgen,  much  surprised. 

“What  did  the  doctor  say  of  the  outside 
of  the  door  there  ?” 

Jorgen  considered  for  a  moment  or 
tw^o  what  he  should  answ'er.  “  Oh !”  he 
came  out  with  at  length,  “  he  said - 

“  In  the  devil’s  name,  let  me  have  no 
evasive  answer,”  cried  the  mate,  raising 
his  voice.  “  I  wiU  know  what  he  said, 
word  for  word  ;  and  if  I  give  yon  a  Prus¬ 
sian  thaler  to  speak  the  truth,  1  think  you 
are  pretty  w’ell  paid  to  open  your  mouth. 
So,  out  with  it !” 

“  Do  you  w’ish  to  know  the  whole 
truth  ?”  s.aid  Jorgen,  seizing  his  hand. 

“  Certainly.” 

“  All  that  he  said  ?” 

“  Ah !  it  was  nothing  very  cheering,  I 
perceive,”  remarked  the  sufferer,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  trembling  lips.  “  But 
speak  out,  my  lad — speak  out !  What¬ 
ever  that  withered  old  stick  could  say,  I 
can  bear  to  hear.” 

“Well,  then,”  stammered  Jorgen,  in 
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considerable  agitation,  “  he  said — he  said 
— that  you  had  not  long  to  live.” 

“  Did  he,  indeed  ?  W ell,  well,  one 
must  put  up  with  that.  A  few  years  of 
comfort  and  pleasure  are  probably  worth 
a  long  life  of  care  and  want.” 

“  Ah  !  God  help  you,  and  send  you  bet¬ 
ter  thoughts,  mate ;  you  can  not  look  for¬ 
ward  to  years'' 

“  M-ay  I  not  ?  How  long  can  I  count 
upon,  Jorgen?  Speak,  my  son.  Why  do 
you  hang  your  head  so  ?  I  have  seen 
death  too  often  close  under  my  eyes  to  be 
afraid  of  it.  When  did  he  hint  that  I 
might  be  called  away  ?” 

“  He  said  that  you  would  die  to-night, 
and  that  no  human  skill  could  save  you.” 

There  was  a  deep  and  prolonged  silence 
in  the  room  after  these  words  had  been 
uttered. 

“  To-night !”  at  length  exclaimed  the 
mate,  in  thick  and  trembling  accents.  “  I 
am  to  die  to-night  /”  And  as  he  re[)eated 
this  dreadful  sentence  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  into  loud  convulsive  sobs. 

Jorgen  was  much  aflected ;  he  wrung 
the  sick  man’s  h.and,  but  did  not  venture 
to  speak  for  fear  of  betraying  his  emotion. 
At  length  he  said,  in  a  subdued  and  sad 
voice : 

“  Take  comfort,  mate !  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  read  a  hymn  to  you.” 

“  A  hymn !”  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
starting.  Ah  !  well — read  it  1” 

The  young  fisherman  took  a  hymn-book 
from  a  shelf,  and  began  to  read  in  a  low 
and  trembling  voice : 

“Teach  me,  like  autumn  leaves,  to  fade 
With  joy,  oh!  yellow  forest  glade! 

A  brighter  spring  is  nigh. 

The  summer  of  eternity 

Reigns  where,  an  ever-verdant  tree. 

My  roots  shall  never  die. 

“  Teach  me — oh  !  wandering  bird  1  like  thee 
To  wing  my  way,  undaunted,  free, 

To  distant  unknown  lands ; 

When  here,  ’tis  winter,  storm  and  ice. 
Yonder,  an  endless  paradise, 

Open,  before  me  stands !” 

The  dying  man  had  apparently  been 
listening  to  the  hymn  with  earnest  atten¬ 
tion,  even  devotion,  while  his  clasped 
hands  lay  on  the  coverlet ;  suddenly  he 
turned  toward  the  light,  and  exclaimed: 

“  Hark  ye,  Jorgen  1  If  you  will  swear 
to  me  not  to  reveal  what  I  am  now  going 
to  tell  you  I  will  confide  a  secret  to  you.” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Jorgen,  who,  shock¬ 


ed  at  this  sudden  interruption  of  the 
hymn,  laid  the  book  aside. 

“  Come  closer  to  my  bed — my  voice  is 
growing  weaker,  and  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  I  say : 

“  Eleven  years  ago  I  went  as  a  sailor  in 
a  Neustader  merchantman  ;  we  came  from 
England,  where  we  had  sold  a  cargo  of 
dye-woods,  silk,  and  spices  from  Canton, 
and  on  which  the  firm,  in  whose  employ¬ 
ment  I  was,  had  made  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  Well,  we  were  driven  ashore 
near  Hjerting,  and  forced  to  try  and  save 
ourselves  in  boats.  It  happened  then  like 
last  night — the  long  boat  was  overcrowd¬ 
ed  ;  it  capsized  and  sank !  The  captain 
had  brought  up  his  papers  and  a  little 
box  from  the  cabin,  and  was  standing 
ready  to  go  in  the  second  boat,  when  an 
enormous  wave  washed  him  overboard. 

There  were  then  but  two  men  left ;  one 
was  myself,  the  other  was  the  cook.  We 
took  the  box,  which  contained  all  the  cash 
for  which  the  cargo  had  sold,  got  into  the 
boat,  and  reached  the  land  in  safety.  This 
was  at  night,  pitch  dark,  and  in  a  pouring 
r.ain.  Our  first  care  was  to  bury  the  box 
— after  that - " 

“  Go  on,  mate.  I  am  listening  to  you, 
and  I  have  promised  secrecy ;  you  may 
depend  upon  me.” 

“Well,  then,”  continued  the  man,  ap¬ 
parently  with  a  strong  effort,  overcoming 
his  repugnance  to  say  more,  and  in  a  lower 
and  more  unsteady  tone  of  voice,  “  after 
that  something  happened — which  I  have 
regretted  and  repented  deeply — something 
which  I  can  never  forget ;  after  that  I  kill¬ 
ed  the  cook,  that  I  might  be  the  sole  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  contents  of  the  case.” 

“  You  murdered  him  !”  whispered  Jor¬ 
gen.  “  God  forgive  you !” 

“  I  did !  But  it  was  not  such  a  sin  af¬ 
ter  all.  He  was  a  bad,  malicious  fellow ; 
he  cooked  shockingly,  and  was  always 
making  mischief  between  us  and  the 
mates.  The  next  morning  I  was  sent  to 
my  native  home,  and  I  left  the  case,  well 
knowing  that  it  was  safe  enough  where  it 
was  deposited.  Time  passed  on,  and  I 
went  to  sea  again.  First  I  went  to  Bra-  I 

zil,  and  then  I  went  to  the  South  Sea  for  | 

the  whale  fishery,  and  so  on,  until  full  j 

eleven  years  had  elapsed  before  I  had  a  i 

chance  of  returning  to  the  place  where 
my  treasure  was.  At  length, luck  favored 
me,  and  I  had  determined  to  begin  a  new 
life,  and  to  enjoy  my  money — and  now  I 
am  lying  here  in  the  agonies  of  death !  j 
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But  no,  no — it  is  a  fabrication  of  the  I 
cursed  doctor’s !  I  will  not  die  !  I  once  ' 
lay  ill  for  fourteen  months  in  the  hospital 
at  Boston,  and  became  quite  well  again. 
Remember,  you  have  sworn  never  to  dis¬ 
close  a  syllable  of  what  I  have  told  you. 
May  God  punish  you  if  you  betray  me ! 
Come  closer  to  my  bed.  How  cold  it  is 
this  evening  I  lielow  the  w'alls  of  Oxby 
church,  at  the  comer  facing  the  north,  lies 
the  buried  case,  among  three  hard  stones. 
If  I  should  not  recover,  you  can  dig  up 
the  box,  and  keep  what  you  find.  Have 
you  understood  me  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  have,  perfectly  well ;  but  it  is 
not  worth  talking  more  about,  mate.  I 
shall  not  meddle  with  your  money — there 
could  be  no  luck  with  it.  Will  you  lis¬ 
ten  if  I  read  another  hymn  to  yon  ?” 

“  Yes,  read  a  psalm,  Jorgen  ;  it  is  long 
since  I  have  heard  of  onr  Ix)rd.” 

Jorgen  began  to  read  slowly,  and  with 
much  feeling ;  he  was  often  stopped  by 
his  own  agitation,  and  at  these  times  he 
heard  the  dying  man’s  breathing  becom¬ 
ing  thicker,  and  a  rattling  occasionally  in 
his  throat.  He  also  heard  now  and  then 
a  sigh  and  a  low  murmur,  which  he  su}>- 
posed  to  be  the  invalid  repeating  wha^e 
nad  read.  Suddenly,  the  mate  laidrtis 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  exclaimed.  ^ 

“  I  am  counting  about  how  much  money 
there  may  be  in  that  case,  my  lad.  You 
will  find  much  more  than  you  can  possi¬ 
bly  make  use  of.  When  I  w'as  last  at 
home,  my  brother  lived  at  Amrom ;  you 
must  send  him  fifty  guineas.  I  know  that 
they  won’t  be  particularly  well  spent,  for 
he  has  taken  to  the  bottle,  poor  creature ! 
But  that  can  not  be  helpea,  it  is  his  only 
gratification  now.” 

Jorgen  nodded  his  head,  and  began  to 
read  aloud  agmn. 

“  Oh !  put  away  that  book,”  said  the 
mate ;  “  what  is  the  use  of  your  sitting 
there,  and  reading  that  I  shall  go  to  hea¬ 
ven,  and  that  I  am  tired  of  being  in  this 
world,  when  it  is  not  true  ?  I  will  live, 
and  live  merrily  with  all  my  money  ” 

A  long  and  uncomfortable  silence  pre¬ 
vailed  for  some  time  in  the  room,  which 
was  only  broken  by  the  monotonous  and 
uniform  ticking  of  an  old  clock  that  hung 
against  the  wSl.  The  moonbeams  were 
streaming  in  brightly  at  the  window,  the 
storm  had  ceased,  and  the  sky  was  clear 
and  cloudless. 

“  If  it  should  go  hard  with  me,  see  that 
you  have  a  large  three-masted  ship  made, 
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with  full  rigging.  It  must  be  painted 
black  and  green,  with  a  red  water-line,  and 
my  name,  in  large  gold  letters,  must  bo 
put  on  the  stern.  I  make  a  present  of  this 
to  VapdersO  church,  and  it  shall  hang 
there  from  the  roof.” 

One  hour  later,  and  the  stranger  was 
dead ! 

Whilst  this  scone  was  taking  place  in 
Jorgen’s  hut,  Ebbe  was  on  his  way  back 
from  Ringkjobing,  deeply  buried  in  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  unusual  gains  the  last  day 
or  two  had  brought  him. 

“  It  is  too  bad  that  I  am  oblige<l  to 
share  all  this  money  with  Jorgen,”  he 
said  to  himself ;  “  this  stupid  partnership 
won’t  do.  I  will  see  about  getting  rid  of 
it,  and  carrying  on  the  business  on  my 
own  account.  The  foreign  mate  Bh:Ul 
help  me  to  manage  this ;  he  must  h.ave 
money,  for  ho  has  several  times  alluded  to 
it ;  he  is  too  ill  to  leave  our  house  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  before  he  is  able 
to  go  I  shall  have  made  something  out  of 
him.  Besides,  he  owes  mo  some  recom¬ 
pense,  for  I  helped  to  bring  him  oft'  from 
the  wreck.” 

Thus  far  had  he  proceeded  in  his  cogi¬ 
tations,  when  the  conveyance  stopped  at 
the  door  of  his  cottage.  The  light  was 
extinguished  in  the  room;  Jorgen  was 
lying,  fast  asleep,  upon  a  mattress  stuffed 
M’ith  sea-weed,  on  the  floor.  He  awoke 
as  Ebbe  opened  the  door. 

“  I  have  had  bad  luck,”  said  Ebbe,  in  a 
whisper,  “  and  have  gone  my  errand  for 
nothing.  The  doctor  had  driven  out  of 
town  an  hour  before  my  arrival.” 

“  I  know  that  very  well,”  replied  Jor¬ 
gen.  “  He  has  been  here.” 

“  How  is  the  sick  man  ?”  asked  Ebbe, 
striking  a  light 

“  He  is  dead  1”  said  Jorgen. 

“Dead!”  cried  Ebbe,  in  a  tone  that  suf- 
ficently  evinced  how  many  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  that  one  word  had  overthrown. 
“  Dead !  Good  Lord !  Poor  man  I  Did 
he  pay  you  the  three  marks  I  laid  out  for 
him  in  rum  ?” 

“  No !” 

“  Then  it  was  a  disgraceful  imposition 
on  his  part,  setting  forth  to  me  that  he 
was  able  to  repay  us  tenfold  for  all  our 
trouble.  Did  you  look  to  see  how  much 
money  he  had  with  him  ?  I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  possessed  nothing,  and  that 
he  only  wanted  to  make  fools  of  us.” 

“  Now,  be  done  with  all  this,  Ebbe,” 
said  Jorgen,  almost  out  of  patience.  “He 
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did  not  intend  to  deceive  you ;  and  he  was 
in  the  right  when  he  sud  that  lie  had  the 
means  of  repaying  us  tenfold  for  w’hat  we 
did  for  him.” 

“Kesilly !”  exclaimed  Ebbe,  with  a  smile, 
and  a  glance  strangely  expressive  of  co¬ 
vetousness.  “  Then  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  money  ?’’ 

“  No;  but  he  knew  where  to  find  a 
good  deal  of  money.  lie  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked  once  before  on  this  coast,  and 
then  he  buried  a  box,  which,  acconliiig  to 
his  representation,  contains  much  more 
than  w’e  two  could  ever  dream  of  possess¬ 
ing.  He  described  to  me  the  place  where 
it  IS  concealed !” 

“  To  you  I”  exclaimed  Ebbe.  “Indeed ! 
Did  he  not  say  that  you  and  I  were  to 
divide  the  treasure  between  us  ?” 

“  No !” 

Eblie  seemed  lost  in  thought;  he  re¬ 
mained  silent  for  some  minutes,  when 
his  countenance  underwent  an  unpleasant 
change. 

“  Then,  it  is  you  who  have  become  rich 
— you  alone ;  and  I  have  helped  to  bring 
this  about.  Well,  well,  it  was  to  be  so. 
What  quantity  of  money  is  hidden  away 
in  the  box  ?” 

“Oh!  how  should  I  know?  Judging 
by  what  he  said,  there  may  be  severm 
thousand  dollars.  But  do  not  let  us  talk 
any  more  about  it  now.  The  cocks  are 
crowing,  it  will  soon  be  morning,  and  I  am 
so  sleepy.  Come,  lie  down  near  me,  and 
put  out  the  light.” 

“  Several  thousand  dollars !”  continued 
Ebbe.  “  Good  T^ord  I  And  all  this  money 
is  j/ours  I  If  I  had  not  gone  to  fetch  a 
doctor  for  him,  he  would  surely  have  said 
that  we  were  to  divide  it.  Are  you  quite 
certain  that  he  absolutely  said  notning 
about  that,  Jorgen?” 

“  No,  he  did  not;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  divide  it.” 

“  Oh,  of  course  !  You  would  be  a  fool 
if  you  did  that.  Dear  me !  Several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  !  You  w'ill  be  able  to  buy 
a  new  boat,  with  an  English  compass  in 
it.  Oh  yes!  you  will  bo  able  to  buy  a 
house  for  yourself,  and,  moreover,  to  put 
some  of  the  money  out  at  good  interest. 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  mad.  Will  vou 
spare  me  five  dollars  for  a  watch,  eh  Jor¬ 
gen?  Jorgen!  Are  you  asleep  ?  Good 
Heavens  !  he  can  sleep  !  Several  thou¬ 
sands! — and  /have  got  nothing!” 

Ebbe  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  tears. 
The  morning,  which  was  then  dawning, 


found  him  awake,  and  ruminating  on  his 
disappointment,  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of 
Jorgen. 

Tjie  next  day  the  body  of  the  mate, 
Fourness,  was  removed  to  the  hospital  at 
Vsederso,  to  be  buried  from  thence  in  the 
village  churchyard.  Jorgen  and  Ebbe 

Pursued  their  accustomed  occupations. 

he  hull  of  the  foreign  vessel  was  carried 
out  to  sea  at  night,  and  apparently  knock¬ 
ed  to  nieces  by  the  waves,  for  many  por¬ 
tions  of  the  wreck  were  cast  ashore  along 
the  adjacent  coast. 

Ebbe  did  not  leave  Jorgen’s  side  that 
day ;  all  his  thoughts  were  devoted  to  the 
mysterious  casket,  and  to  the  painful  re¬ 
flection  that  Jorgen  alone  was  aware  of 
the  spot  where  it  w'as  concealed,  conse¬ 
quently  was  master  of  its  valuable  con¬ 
tents.  He  had  no  inclination  to  work,  but 
was  continually  recurring  to  the  one  vexa¬ 
tions  fancy,  which  represented  Jorgen 
surrounded  with  wealth  and  all  the  pros¬ 
perity  which  he  had  so  often  wished  for 
nimself. 


Thus  passed  the  week.  It  had  been 
settled  between  the  two  friends  that  on 
Saturday  they  would  set  off  to  Oxby 
church,  so  early  that  they  might  reach 
the  place  that  evening,  before  it  began  to 
get  dark.  Ebbe  had  two  or  three  days 
beforehand  arranged  every  thing  for  this 
journey,  secretly  and  eagerly.  Jorgen 
could  not  help  observing  the  striking 
change  which  in  a  few  days  had  come 
over  him.  He  saw  how  his  energies  were 
quite  paralyzed  beneath  the  dreamy  state 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  Ebbe  had  be¬ 
come  silent  and  irritable  ;  he  avoided  his 
comrade’s  society,  and  sought  solitude, 
where  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
conceal  his  feelings. 

When  he  was  alone,  his  mind  always 
dwelt  upon  the  hidden  treasure,  and  pic¬ 
ture  after  picture  arose  from  the  depths 
of  his  imagination  of  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  triumph  over  those  who  now  looked 
down  upon  him.  At  other  times  he  was 
tormented  by  a  bitter,  gnawing  doubt  if 
the  mate  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  there 
existed  any  treasure  at  all.  Then,  again, 
he  would  make  himself  miserable  about 
the  portion  of  it  that  he  might  obtain. 
He  would  sometimes  fancy  himself  set 
aside  by  Jorgen;  then  he  would  work 
himself  up  to  believe  that  it  was  no  free 
will  offer  to  share  with  him,  but  a  right 
which  belonged  to  himself ;  and  to  this 
oft-recurring  thought  succeeded,  little  by 
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little,  another,  dark  and  dreadful,  which, 
nourished  by  envy  and  covetousness,  as¬ 
sumed  by  degrees  a  more  distinct  and  de¬ 
cided  form. 

When  Saturday  arrived,  Ebbe  rose  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  was  ready 
for  the  journey  long  before  Jorgen ;  his 
whole  bearing  betrayed  a  degree  of  fever¬ 
ish  impatience,  an  eagerness  and  impetu¬ 
osity  which  he  had  never  evinced  before. 
Jorgen  carried  a  saddle-bag  with  provi¬ 
sions,  Ebbe  a  spade,  and  furnished  with 
these  necessaries,  they  left  their  hut,  and 
passed  through  the  village  even  before  the 
peasants  had  left  their  beds. 

The  road  from  Aale  parsonage  down 
to  Oxby  traverses  along  and  wide  tract  of 
boggy  land,  which,  at  that  time  was  over 
grown  with  a  sort  of  close  rough  grass  and 
a  layer  of  moss,  that  in  summer  concealed 
many  a  cavity  and  break  in  the  ground, 
and  which  was  the  resort  of  frogs  and  of 
various  moor  fowls,  that  took  wing  in 
large  flocks  when  any  one  approached 
their  places  of  shelter. 

The  two  fishermen  trudged  on  with  un¬ 
wearying  patience  towards  their  goal, 
which  already  they  could  perceive  far  in 
the  distance.  It  was  late  m  the  day ;  the 
sun  had  sunk  behind  the  line  of  sand-hills 
which  hid  the  German  Ocean,  and  a  deep 
stillness  reigned  around.  The  church 
stood  in  a  naked,  sandy  plain,  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  that  was  partially  sunk  in 
the  sand.  One  side  of  the  edifice  was,  at 
that  moment,  illuminated  by  a  bright  re¬ 
flection  from  the  red  evening  sky.  Swal¬ 
lows  were  flying  about  under  its  roof. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was 
no  sign  or  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood. 

“  At  last  we  have  reached  our  destina¬ 
tion  !”  exclaimed  Ebbe,  as,  tired  and  gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath,  he  threw  himself  down  on 
a  heap  of  gravel  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  wall  of  the  churchyard. 

“  Yes,  at  last,”  replied  Jorgen,  with  a 
smile ;  “  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  if  we 
have  not  had  our  trouble  for  nothing.” 

“  Oh  1  don’t  say  so,  Jorgen,”  cried  Ebbe. 
“  How  could  such  an  idea  enter  your 
head?  You  have  surely  not  forgotten 
the  place  where  we  were  to  dig  ?” 

“  Oh  no  !”  replied  Jorgen.  “  The  di¬ 
rection  was  not  so  difficult  to  remember. 
It  was  toward  the  north,  he  said,  and 
among  three  stones  which  had  fallen 
there  from  the  wall.  If  you  will  remain 


here  to  rest  yourself,  I  will  goat  once  and 
try  and  find  the  place.” 

“No  !”  said  Ebbe,  rising  quickly  from 
his  recumbent  position.  “  I  will  go  with 
ou.  VV’hy  should  1  stay  behind,  and  not 
elp  you  to  look  for  it  ?’* 

Jorgen  then  led  the  way,  proceeding 
along  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  while 
Ebbe  followed  him  with  the  spade  over 
his  shoulder  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
they  found  the  place  indicated.  The  grass 
grew  so  high  near  the  churchyard  wall, 
that,  in  the  increasing  dusk  of  the  evening, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
discovered  the  stones  described  until  close 
upon  them.  In  the  time,  too,  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  treasure  was  buried,  the 
stones  might  have  sunk  into  the  ground, 
or  become  hidden  by  moss.  At  length, 
however,  Jorgen  found  the  spot.  The 
three  stones  lay  exactly  in  the  position  the 
mate  had  described  ;  a  young  elder-tree 
had  shot  up  straight  branches  just  before 
them. 

“  It  must  be  here,”  said  Ebbe ;  “  you 
have  good  luck  with  you  in  every  thing. 
Let  us  begin  to  dig  at  once.  But,  hush  ! 
be  still !  I’ll  be  sworn  I  heard  a  horse 
panting  on  the  other  side  of  the  church¬ 
yard  wall.  We  will  wait  a  little  before 
we  begin.” 

“  Let  us  rather  go  round,  and  see  if  any 
one  is  there,”  said  Jorgen,  about  to  go. 

“No,  by  no  means;  stay  with  me,  I 
don’t  fancy  being  alone  in  such  a  place  as 
this.  They  say  the  Evil  One  goes  riding 
about  at  night  on  a  white  horse.  Have 
you  never  heard  that  ?” 

“  Yes ;  but  what  have  we  to  do  with 
him?  We  are  here  on  a  lawful  errand, 
and  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing.” 

So  saying,  Jorgen  walked  on  by  the 
churchyard  wall  until  he  came  to  the  next 
corner.  “There  is  nothing  to  be  seen,” 
he  said,  when  he  returned.  “  Let  us  com¬ 
mence  the  digging.  Lend  me  the  spade.” 

“  No  ;  let  UR  dig  by  turns,  and  I  will  go 
to  work  first,”  replied  Ebbe,  as  he  took 
off  his  jacket,  and  put  the  spade  into  the 
ground. 

The  uppermost  layer  of  earth  among 
the  stones  was  hard  and  stiff,  and, 
moreover,  the  roots  of  the  elder-tree 
formed  a  sort  of  tough  piece  of  net¬ 
work  among  the  stones,  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  proceed  otherwise  than 
slowly  with  the  work.  Ebbe  groaned  ; 
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his  impatience  was  increased  by  the  | 
strong  spirit  of  covetousness  which  had  ! 
taken  possession  of  him.  Jorgen  sat  down 
quietly  on  a  stone  near  him.  In  the  deep  i 
stillness  M’hich  reigned  around  the  spot,  | 
the  b.ats  might  be  heard  flapping  their  ' 
wings  as  they  fluttered  about  the  walls  \ 
of  the  church,  and  in  the  distance  a  hol¬ 
low,  rushing  sound,  which  came  from  the  > 
Gennan  Ocean,  away  behind  the  sand- ; 
hills.  Ebbe  continued  to  dig,  and  had 
made  a  tolerably  deep  hole,  when  he  sud-  > 
denly  stopped,  pushed  the  spade  well  into 
the  ground,  and  bow’ed  his  head  down  as  | 
if  he  were  listening  to  something.  1 

“  Do  you  think  you  have  come  to  any 
thing?”  asked  Jorgen.  1 

“No,  it  is  only  a  stone  which  lies  in  the 
way ;  but  I  am  tired  now.”  j 

“Then  let  me  take  my  turn  of  digging,”  ' 
said  Jurgen. 

“  Let  us  rather  rest  a  little  while,  and 
take  a  mouthful  of  our  provisions  and  a 
drop  from  our  flask.  What  have  you  done  , 
with  the  wallet  ?”  ,  • 

“I  left  it  at  the  gravel-pit  yonder,  where 
we  rested  first.” 

“  Then  let  us  go  there,  Jorgen.  After  , 
we  have  had  something  to  eat,  we  shall  j 
set  to  work  again.  It  will  be  long  before  , 
it  is  daylight ;  we  have  time  enough.”  i 
Jorgen  made  no  opposition  to  this  ar-  i 
rangement ;  he  was  accustomed  to  give ! 
way  to  Ebbe’s  wishes,  and  he  went  back  ; 
to  where  they  they  had  left  their  proven- 1 
der.  i 

Ebbe  cast  a  longing  look  back  at  the  j 
hole  ;  then  took  the  spade  under  his  arm,  i 
and  followed  Jorgen.  | 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  walls  of  ; 
churchyard  the  path  lay  near  the  edge  of 
a  pit,  from  which  the  peasants  dug  up 
gravel  for  the  repairs  that  were  annually  i 
made  in  the  high  road.  The  pit  was  tol- ! 
erably  deep,  and  sloped  from  the  brink, 
along  which  the  two  fishermen  directed 
their  steps  until  they  came  to  a  kind  of 
gap,  or  narrow  defile,  from  whence  the  i 
gr.avel  was  carted  away.  1 

When  Ebbe  reached  this  place,  he  took 
up  the  flask,  drank  off  its  contents,  and 
let  it  drop  quietly  into  the  grass.  Jorgen, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  sat  down,  and  began 
to  eat.  Ebbe  remained  standing,  and 
leaned  upon  the  spade. 

“Why  don’t  you  sit  down?”  asked  Jor¬ 
gen. 

“  Because  the  grass  is  wet.” 

“  Where  is  the  flask  ?  I  don’t  see  it.” 


“  You  will  find  it  on  the  grass.” 

Jorgen  stooped  down  to  look  for  it,  and 
at  that  moment  Ebbe  lifted  the  spade,  and 
exerting  all  his  strength,  struck  Jorgen 
with  it  on  his  head. 

The  attack  was  made  so  unexpectedly 
and  so  hurriedly,  that  it  w’as  not  possible 
for  Jorgen  to  avoid  the  blow  or  to  defend 
himself.  He  uttered  a  low  cry,  stretched 
out  his  arms,  and  sank  backward  to  the 
ground.  Ebbe  bent  over  him,  and  listened. 
The  blow  must  have  been  a  very  severe 
one,  for  he  did  not  hear  the  faintest  breath¬ 
ing  from  Jorgen. 

“  You  have  got  this  because  you  tried 
to  cheat  me,  and  packed  me  ott’  to  the 
town,  that  you  alone  might  benefit  by  the 
stranger’s  treasure.”  And,  as  if  his  bit¬ 
ter  feelings  were  increased  by  this  remem¬ 
brance,  he  added,  triumphantly :  “You 
asserted  that  it  was  to  you  alone  the 
stranger  had  bequeathed  his  money.  You 
would  only  have  given  me  a  small  portion 
of  it ;  1  shall  take  it  all  now.  And  you 
did  not  know  that  I  have  already  got  it. 
I  heard  the  ground  reverberate  under  the 
spade — I  heard  the  sound  of  the  gold — it 
is  mine — all — all  mine  !” 

As  ho  said  this,  he  took  up  his  com¬ 
rade’s  body  in  his  arms,  and  flung  it  over 
the  edge  into  the  pit. 

“  And  now  to  go  back  to  the  church¬ 
yard  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  must  have  the 
money  up,  and  be  off"  before  the  dawn  of 
day.” 

He  threw  the  spade  across  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  took  up  the  wallet,  and  turned 
to  leave  the  place. 

At  that  moment  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  footsteps  near ;  he  looked  round, 
and  perceived  in  the  twilight  a  tall  figure 
in  a  flowing  mantle,  which  stopped  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  place  where  he  was 
standing.  In  the  extreme  terror  which 
seized  him,  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
figure  gradually  grew  taller  and  larger, 
and  that  it  gazed  at  him  with  a  dark  and 
threatening  aspect ;  it  seemed  to  approach 
nearer.  It  was  no  longer  a  phantom  of 
the  imagination ;  he  heard  the  heavy  steps 
ringing  on  the  ground — he  beheld  a  hand 
stretched  out  toward  him — and  then  fell, 
in  accusing  accents  on  his  ear,  the  dread¬ 
ful  word  “  Murderer !” 

Ebbe  uttered  a  loud  cry,  be  dropped 
the  spade,  sprang  to  one  side,  and  fled 
in  a  direction  quite  opposite  to  that 
where  he  had  so  recently  sought  for  the 
unlucky  treasure.  He  constantly  thought 
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that  his  unlcDou'D  pursuer  was  still  follow¬ 
ing  him,  that  he  was  gaining  upon  him, 
and  even  that  he  felt  his  breath  close  be¬ 
hind  him ;  but  he  dared  not  turn  his  head, 
he  only  continued  to  run  swiftly,  and 
without  stopping,  until  at  length  he  stum¬ 
bled,  and  fell  into  one  of  the  many  hol¬ 
lows  that  were  to  be  met  w'ith  in  that 
neighborhood.  There  he  lay  for  several 
hours  exhausted  and  insensible,  unwitting 
of  the  storm  from  the  German  Ocean  that 
was  raging  among  the  sand-hills  near  its 
shores.  When  at  last  he  recovered  to 
consciousness,  the  morning  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  on  the  sand-hills,  and  he  heard  the 
bells  of  Oxby  church  ringing  for  the  early 
service. 

Eight  days  later,  the  inhabitants  of 
Vsederso  were  thronging  round  a  carriage 
which  was  passing  through  the  little 
town.  The  front  seat  was  occupied  by  a 
tall  man,  under  whose  overcoat  was  to  be 
seen  the  stiff,  embroidered  collar  of  a  uni¬ 
form.  His  self-important  air,  also  the 
condescending  nod  with  which  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  respectful  obeisances  of  the 
peasantry,  betokened  a  person  of  no  small 
consequence.  Nor  was  there  any  mis¬ 
take  in  this,  for  he  was  the  judge  of  the 
district,  who  was  proceeding  on  official 
duty  to  the  sand-hills. 

In  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage  sat  two 
men,  one  of  whom  was  the  smith  of  the 
village,  the  other  a  pale,  emaciated,  shrunk¬ 
en  figure,  in  whose  features  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  recognized  Ebbe,  so 
neat  was  the  change  that  the  last  eight 
davs  had  wrought  in  him. 

^he  smith’s  plump,  round  face  evinced, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  degree  of  self- 
complacency  ;  he  smiled  to  every  one  he 
knew,  and  stretched  out  by  turns  his  hand 
or  his  head  from  the  carriage,  either  for  a 
friendly  salutation,  or  to  explain  the  rea¬ 
son  of  his  appearance  in  the  carriage  on 
that  particular  occasion. 

The  carriage  passed  through  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  did  not  stop  until  it  reached  the 
cottage  which  Jorgen  and  Ebbe  had  oc¬ 
cupied  conjointly.  Here  the  judge  got 
out,  and,  after  saying  a  few  words  to  the 
smith,  he  entered  the  house. 

“  Now,  Ebbe,”  said  the  smith,  “  you 
must  get  out  too ;  you  are  at  home  here. 
We  shall  have  a  legal  examination,  as  his 
honor  has  just  very  properly  declared.” 

Ebbe  m^e  no  reply ;  he  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  speechless  apathy. 
He  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  fol- 
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lowed  the  smith  into  the  first  of  the  two 
rooms  into  which  the  hut  was  divided. 

On  entering  the  cottage,  they  found  the 
judge,  and  two  fishermen  who  had  been 
summoned  as  witnesses,  already  seated 
near  the  table.  Ebbe  cast  a  rapid  and  re¬ 
connoitring  look  around  him ;  he  perceived 
that  every  thing  was  in  its  usual  place  ;  it 
was  not  the  room  that  had  changed  in 
these  eight  days. 

“  Place  yourself  at  the  end  of  the  table,” 
said  the  judge.  “  Listen  to  what  will  be 
said,  and  answer  minutely  and  truthfullv 
the  questions  wo  shall  put  to  you.  Speak 
first,  smith.  I^et  us  hear  what  you  liave 
to  say.” 

Not  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  the 
smith’s  long-winded  story,  we  shall  as 
briefly  as  possible  relate  the  substance  of 
his  communication. 

However  important  it  was  to  Ebbe  to 
maintain  inviolable  secrecy  relative  to  the 
mate’s  hidden  treasure,  he  had  let  fall 
some  words  which  had  been  caught  up  by 
the  smith,  and  which,  giving  rise  to  some 
conjectures  and  suspicions,  caused  the 
clear-sighted  man  to  watch  narrowly  the 
movements  of  the  two  young  fishermen. 
On  the  same  day  that  Jorgen  and  Ebbe 
had  left  their  home  at  such  an  early  hour, 
the  smith  had  borrowed  a  horse  from  one 
of  his  neighbors,  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
them,  although  he  took  all  possible  jiains 
to  avoid  being  seen  by  them.  Jorgen  had 
previously  given  out  that  he  M’as  going  to 
take  a  holiday  to  visit  his  aunt  at  Oxby. 

When  the  smith  had  followed  the  two 
wayfarers  as  far  as  Aale  church,  and  as¬ 
sured  himself  that  they  were  really  going 
to  the  place  mentioned,  he  quitted  the 
footpath,  which,  leading  through  the  open 
heath,  would  have  made  him  run  the  risk 
of  being  observed,  and  rode  another  way 
until  he  reached  the  cross  road  near  Oxby 
church,  and  the  shades  of  evening  began 
to  fall.  ■  The  fishermen  had  evidently  tak¬ 
en  a  considerable  time  to  cross  the  wide 
heath.  The  smith  had  waited  long,  and 
had  ridden  around  the  church  before  he 
saw  Ebbe  and  Jorgen  looking  for  the  spot 
with  the  three  stones. 

It  was  his  horse  that  Ebbe  hail  heard 
neigh,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  not 
sufficiently  follow'ed  up  the  circumstance. 
In  consequence  of  this  neglect  on  his  part, 
the  smith  became  acquainted  with  all  that 
W'as  going  on  ;  for  when  it  grow  darker  he 
ventured  ‘nearer,  got  over  the  wall,  and 
crept  on  his  hands  and  kness  close  to  the 
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place  where  Ebbe  was  digging.  Arrived 
there,  he  could  hear  every  word  that  was 
spoken  while  the  work  proceeded.  When 
they  left  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  he 
followed  them  at  some  distance  along  the 
path  that  led  to  the  gravel-pits,  and  he 
nad  seen  Jorgen  fall.  Ebbe  liad  not  re¬ 
cognized  the  voice  of  the  smith  in  that 
which  called  after  him,  nor  had  he  observ¬ 
ed  that  Ilarfiz  was  carrying  Jorgen  in  his 
arms  to  the  nearest  dwelling. 

“  Thus  it  all  happened,”  said  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  in  the  corrupt  language  in  which  he 
spoke.  “  Ebbe  can  not  deny  a  word  that 
I  have  said.  I  know  all  that  passed ;  I 
saw  and  heard  all.  I  took  up  the  spade 
with  which  he  had  struck  Jorgen,  and,  to 
wind  up,  your  honor  has  only  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  here  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
w’hat  I  assert.  Here  you  behold  the  man 
who  can  corroborate  my  statement.” 

As  he  said  these  words  he  drew  aside  a 
curtain  that  had  concealed  an  alcove,  and 
Jorgen,  with  his  head  bound  up,  pale  and 
suffering,  was  seen  raising  himself  with 
difficulty  on  one  arm,  and  gazing  at  those 
assembled  in  the  hut.  This  last  action  of 
the  smith,  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
caused  a  great  sensation  and  much  sur¬ 
prise  among  those  present. 

Ebbe,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  stood 
silent  and  immovable,  with  his  hands 
folded  and  his  eyes  cast  down,  raised  his 
head  quickly,  and  when  his  glance  fell  on 
Jorgen,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  toward 
him,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed : 

“  ()  my  God !  Jorgen — dear  Jorgen  !” 

“  Yes,  there  you  see  a  competent  wit¬ 
ness.  I  h.avc  cured  him — I  may  safely  de¬ 
clare — and  now'  he  will  confirm  what  I 
have  said.” 

“  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  what 
the  smith  has  just  been  telling  us  ?” 

“  I  say  that  he  is  quite  mistaken,”  re¬ 
plied  Jorgen.  “  Ebbe  had  no  wish  to  kill 
me ;  he  had  no  evil  intention  against  me ; 
I  absolve  him  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.” 

Every  one  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
exclamations  of  astonishment  followed 
these  words,  which  w’ere  uttered  in  a 
mild,  quiet,  but  at  the  same  time  decisive 
tone.  Ebbe’s  eyes  sparkled.  The  smith 
jumped  up. 

“  Jorgen,”  he  cried,  “  are  you  out  of 
your  mind  ?  You  can  not  be  in  your  right 
senses  if  you  speak  in  this  way.  Did  he 
not  attempt  to  murder  you  ?  Did  I  not 
see  and  hear  it  all  myself?  Did  I  not 


take  you  up  in  my  strong  arms,  when  he 
cast  you  down  into  the  gravel-pit  ?’’ 

“  You  did,  indeed,  behave  most  kindly 
and  humanely  to  me,”  replied  Jorgen, 
with  a  grateful  smile.  “  Without  your 
help,  I  should  most  probably  have  been 
dead  now  ;  but,  I  repeat  that  it  was  not 
Ebbe  who  threw  me  into  the  pit.  I  fell 
in,  sir,  and  in  my  fall  I  hurt  myself  with 
the  spade.  I  have  now  told  all  I  have  to 
tell — I  entirely  acquit  my  old  comrade, 
and  I  must  beg  you  to  withdraw  the  ac¬ 
cusation  against  him. 

After  having  thus  spoken,  Jorgen  laid 
himself  dowm  in  his  bed,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  seemed  to  take  no  further  notice  of 
what  was  going  on  around  him.  Neither 
did  he  seem  to  notice  Ebbe,  who  stole 
softly  towards  his  bed,  seized  his  hand, 
and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

Tlie  smith  Avas  very  angry,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  and  maintained  his  version  of  the  affair, 
w’ith  gesticulations,  oaths,  and  assevera¬ 
tions,  in  his  strange  lingo.  lie  could  not 
understand  why  Jorgen  exercised  such 
I  generous  forbearance ;  the  judge,  on  the 
contrary,  comprehended  it  all ;  he  called 
Ebbe  into  the  other  room,  and  had  a  long 
communication  with  him ;  after  which  he 
broke  up  the  meeting,  dismissed  the  Avit- 
nesses,  and  left  the  cottage  himself.  Jor¬ 
gen  and  Ebbe  Avere  the  only  persons  Avho 
remained  in  it. 

Some  time  elapsed,  during  w’hich  both 
remained  perfectly  silent.  At  length  Jor¬ 
gen  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  asked : 

“  Are  they  gone  ?” 

»  Yes.” 

“  Every  one  of  them  ?” 

“  Yes,  AA’e  are  alone.” 

“  Sit  doAvn  by  my  bed,  Ebbe ;  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.” 

Ebbe  obeyed.  At  that  moment  his 
whole  appearance  evinced  the  utmost  hu¬ 
mility  ;  he  did  not  dare  to  raise  his  eyes 
before  Jorgen,  who  contemplated  him 
calmh’,  but  Avith  a  penetrating  look. 

“  What  I  said  a  little  Avhile  ago,”  began 
Jorgen,  “  Avas  to  save  you,  and  because  I 
could  not  live  under  the  idea  that  I  had 
another  man’s  misfortune  on  my  con¬ 
science.  You  are  now  free — acquitted — 
and  no  one  can  do  any  thing  to  you.  With 
God’s  blessing,  I  may  also  become  well 
again,  and  recover  my  strength  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  as  formerly ;  but  you  must 
yourself  perceive,  Ebbe,  that  we  two  can 
never  more  live  and  labor  together.  That 
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Saturday  night  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  us  to  separate  forever.  I  can  never 
banish  it  from  my  memory.  You  shed 
tears  now,  indeed,  and  are  deeply  afflicted. 

I  also  have  shed  many  tears  M’hen  I  re¬ 
flected  that  it  was  you,  my  only  compan¬ 
ion  and  comrade,  that  had  the  heart  to 
deal  with  me  as  you  did.  In  heaven’s 
name,  then,  let  each  of  us  go  his  own  way. 
The  world  is  surely  large  enough  for  us 
both.  When  I  atn  stronger,  and  able  to  I 
work,  I  will  pay  you  for  the  part  you  own  j 
in  this  cottage,  and  in  the  boat ;  for  I  j 
hardly  think  you  will  like  to  remain  longer  j 
here.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  bettor  i 
for  you  to  seek  some  other  place  to  settle  j 
yourself,  where  people  could  not  say  any  ■ 
thing  against  you.  You  can  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  smith  does  not  believe 
the  declaration  I  made  to  the  judge.  lie 
will  tell  the  story  his  way  in  the  town 
yonder,  and  that  won’t  bo  in  your  favor. 
As  I  have  said,  when  I  am  better  you 
shall  receive  the  share  that  belongs  to  you 
of  what  we  have  hitherto  held  in  partner¬ 
ship,  and  we  must  separate.” 

“  Then  you  have  found  the  treasure  ?” 
asked  Kbbe,  hurriedly. 

“No,”  said  Jorgen,  gravely.  “But 
the  smith  has  promised  to  let  me  marry 
his  daughter,  and  he  will  advance  me  the 
money  to  pay  you.” 

“  I  do  not  care  about  the  money,”  re¬ 
plied  Ebbe  ;  “  you  are  welcome  to  keep  it 
all.” 

“  Oh !  yes — so  you  say  now,”  answered 
Jorgen;  “but  you  would  repent  that 
oflTer  to-morrow.  N o,  let  the  arrangement 
I  have  proposed  stand.  And  you  had 
better  go,  Ebbe,  before  the  smith  returns. 
You  know  that  he  is  very  passionate,  and 
you  might  get  into  a  quarrel  with  him. 
Besides,  I  am  weak  and  weary,  and  must 
get  some  sleep.  Farewell,  and  may  the 
Almighty  bestow  on  you  kinder  feelings 
toward  those  among  whom  you  may 
henceforth  seek  to  win  your  bread,  than 
you  have  shown  to  me.  Shake  hands 
with  me,  Ebbe,  and  then  go.” 

Jorgen  sank  back  on  his  bed,  and  Ebbe 
left  the  cottage. 

The  following  five  years  brought  about 
a  striking  difference  between  the  fates  of 
the  two  fishermen.  Jorgen  had  married 
the  smith’s  daughter.  He  gave  up  fish¬ 
ing,  sold  his  boat,  and  established  himself 
in  the  little  town  of  Vaederso.  There  he 
betook  himself  to  husbandry ;  he  tilled  the 


ground,  plowed,  sowed,  planted ;  in  short, 
he  Labored  with  all  the  indefatigable  ac¬ 
tivity,  energy,  and  diligence,  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  west  country  are  so 
celebrated.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
sold  his  house  to  buy  a  larger  one  on  a 
thriving  farm  ;  field  after  field  was  added, 
and  all  prospered  with  him.  Success 
seemed  to  smile  on  every  thing  he  under¬ 
took,  from  the  period  that  he  relinquished 
his  partnership  with  Ebbe. 

“  You  have  got  an  excellent  son-in-law, 
smith,”  said  the  peasants  to  ILarfiz,  often 
when  they  came  to  his  smithy. 

“He  gets  on  very  well,”  the  learned 
smith  would  reply,  wdth  a  cheerful  nod, 
indicative  of  content.  “  But  let  me  tell 
vou,  and  you  may  believe  what  I  say,  that 
It  was  my  medicine  which  has  made  him 
what  he  is.  He  has  been  quite  another 
sort  of  man  since  I  cured  him,  and  restor¬ 
ed  him,  I  may  say,  to  life,  after  Ebbe  had 
i  killed  him.  He  will  be  a  greater  man  still.” 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  as  time  p.ass- 
ed  on  ;  for  every  year  that  went  over  his 
head  brought  some  addition  to  Jorgen’s 
prosperity.  He  was  a  happy  man  in  his 
own  family,  and  in  all  his  transactions  he 
was  clever,  prudent,  and  far-seeing. 

The  same  space  of  time  that  seemed  to 
have  had  wings  for  Jorgen,  had  crawled 
on  slowly,  unprofitably,  and  wearily  for 
Ebbe.  A  portion  of  the  sum  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  share  of  the  cottage  and  the 
boat  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
the  little  plot  of  ground  near  Oxby  church, 
where  the  mate  had  said  his  treasure  was 
buried.  The  acquisition  was  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one  certainly,  for  at  that  period  a 
large  quantity  of  waste  land  could  be 
bought  for  about  two  dollars;  so  that 
after  Ebbe  had  become  the  proprietor  of 
the  place,  he  had  sufficient  money  left  to 
build  a  house  for  himself  on  a  comer  of 
the  ground  he  had  bought. 

Then  commenced  a  course  of  labor 
which,  in  exertion,  perseverance,  and  en¬ 
durance,  was  far  beyond  any  thing  Jorgen 
ever  attempted,  and  yet  was  productive  of 
no  good  results.  The  three  stones  Avere 
taken  up  and  thrown  aside,  in  order  not 
to  obstruct  the  work ;  then  the  elder-tree 
w'as  removed ;  and  after  every  obstacle 
had  disappeared,  Ebbe  dug  down,  and 
down,  until  he  came  to  the  stratum  of 
iron-hard,  solid  rock,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

His  labors  were  carried  on  by  night, 
and  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  not  to  attract 
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attention.  Durinfj  the  day  he  rested,  and 
either  spent  the  hours  lounging  by  the 
sea  side,  or  he  slept.  But,  whether  wak¬ 
ing  or  sleeping,  he  was  haunted  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and  of  the 
w'ealth  he  would  accjjuire,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  he  would  attain,  when  he  discover¬ 
ed  and  enjoyed  it.  It  was  shocking  to 
see  that  pale  and  meager  creature,  when 
the  moon  shone  upon  the  scene  of  his 
labors,  working  away  eagerly,  bending 
over  the  spade,  and  listening  anxiously 
when  every  fresh  heap  of  earth  was  cast 
up ;  by  turns  cheating  himself  with  hopes 
of  success,  then  groaning  at  his  disappoint¬ 
ment,  yet  still  persevering  in  the  search 
for  a  prize  which  continued  to  evade  his 
grasp. 

In  winter  the  ground  was  frozen,  and  as 
Ebbe  was  obliged  to  cease  his  digging,  he 
letl  his  hut,  and  went  to  Iljerting,  where 
he  hired  himself  out  among  the  peasantry 
as  a  day  laborer.  Ilis  history  soon  oozed 
out,  and  his  very  shy,  reserved  manners 
prevented  him  from  making  acquaint¬ 
ances,  while  his  fellow-laborers  jeered  him. 
“  There  goes  the  gold-digger  !”  the  child¬ 
ren  would  cry  after  him  when  he  showed 
himself  in  the  streets.  These  scoffers, 
who  beheld  him  now  in  so  humble  a  posi¬ 
tion,  by-and-by,  when  he  had  found  the 
treasure,  should  witness  his  triumph. 
“  Wait  a  little !”  he  thought ;  “  success 
will  come  at  last,  and  the  day  can  not  be 
very  far  distant  1” 

When  spring  succeeded  to  winter,  Ebbe 
left  the  service  he  had  taken,  and  returned 
to  his  hut,  where  he  recommenced  his 
labors  with  as  much  assiduity  as  before, 
and  with  the  same  result.  The  small 
space  in  which  his  operations  were  carried 
on  soon  resembled  a  deep  pit,  wherein 


gravel  and  sand,  stone  and  clay,  were  ga¬ 
thered  together  in  large  heaps.  But  the 
treasure  was  nowhere  visible. 

When,  at  length,  the  ground  had  been 
entirely  turned  up,  every  inch  examined, 
and  he  could  dig  no  lower  down,  Ebbe 
fell  into  the  deepest  despair ;  his  last  hope 
had  vanished,  and  with  it  all  the  strength 
and  energy  which  hope  alone  had  siustain- 
ed.  He  was  found  one  day  silting  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  of  his  hut,  gazing  on 
vacancy  straight  before  him,  lost  in  a  re¬ 
verie  from  which  nothing  seemed  to  have 
the  power  of  rousing  him. 

At  this  very  time  a  report  was  spread 
in  the  neighborhood  that  Jorgen  and  his 
father-in  law  had  found  the  ahipwrecktd 
mariner' »  treasure — for  this  appeared  the 
easiest  mode  of  accounting  fur  the  increas¬ 
ing  prosperity  of  the  heretofore  young 
fisherman.  Ebbe  heard  this  rumor;  he 
believed  it,  and  this  belief  added  greatly 
to  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment, 
and  was  as  poison  to  his  mind. 

Three  years  afterward,  a  wan,  wasted, 
spectral-looking  figure  might  be  seen  wan¬ 
dering  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Iljerting : 
it  was  the  unfortunate  Ebbe,  who  had 
become  deranged.  The  harmless  lunatic 
was  received  into  the  poor-house  at  Iljer- 
tiug,  but  spent  most  of  his  days  in  a  re¬ 
mote  and  secluded  valley,  away  among 
the  sand-hills.  There  he  might  be  heard 
singing  and  talking  to  himself,  whilst  he 
occupied  himself  diligently  in  digging 
deep  holes  in  the  sand.  One  winter  even¬ 
ing  he  did  not  return,  as  usual,  to  the 
poor-house.  The  next  morning  he  was 
found,  frozen  to  death,  in  a  grave — it 
might  be  called — which  he  had  dug  in  the 
sand  the  day  before. 
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The  embellishment  at  the  head  of  this 
number  presents  a  domestic  scene.  It  is 
General  George  AVashington  and  his 
family.  It  can  scarcely  be  uninteresting 
to  any  one  to  gaze  upon  the  engraved 
face  of  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  Wash¬ 
ington,  called,  par  excellence,  the  father  of 
his  country,  a  title  of  greatness  which 


outshines  and  surpasses  the  dignities  of 
kings  and  emperors.  The  name  and 
character  of  Washington  will  be  held  in 
lasting  veneration  when  the  names  of 
many  of  earth’s  titled  monarchs,  who 
once  wore  crowns,  have  faded  and  been 
forgotten.  A  brief  sketch  is  all  that  will 
be  needful  in  explanation  of  the  print. 
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George  Washington  was  born  in  West¬ 
moreland  in  the  Slate  of  Virginia,  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1732.  Ilis  father  was 
affluent,  but  George  received  merely  the 
ordinary  education  of  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  colonist  of  the  day,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  meager,  unless  when  the  ambitious 
parents  sent  a  son  to  the  home  country. 
He  had,  however,  but  scanty  literary  or 
artistic  tastes,  and  studied  only  the  ac¬ 
complishments  which  aided  his  practical 
views.  Though  it  has  been  questioned 
if  he  knew  any  language  but  English,  it  is 
understood  that  he  studied  French  after 
the  responsibilities  of  command  had  fallen 
on  him,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  com¬ 
munication  with  the  auxiliaries  sent  from 
France  to  join  the  army  of  independence. 
On  the  other  hand  his  practical  acquire¬ 
ments  were  precociously  developed.  When 
but  sixteen  years  old  he  was  employed  in 
surveying  the  vast  wilderness  assigned  to 
his  connection.  Lord  Fairfax,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  lie  pur¬ 
sued  the  profession  of  a  surveyor,  which 
in  a  country  full  of  estates,  utterly  un¬ 
known  in  character  and  extent  to  their 
owners,  was  a  lucrative  one;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  thus  obtained  an  unconscious 
training  for  his  subsequent  warlike  opera¬ 
tions,  by  acquiring  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  whole.  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  received  an  iraj>ortant  com¬ 
mand,  as  adjutant-general  in  one  of  the 
military  districts  into  which  Virginia  was 
divideu  to  resist  the  Indians,  and  his 
genius  entitled  him  to  more  im|)ortant 
command  in  the  American  war  with 
France  in  1754.  In  a  mission  across  the 
frontiers  to  ascertain  the  objects  of  the 
French,  he  discovered  by  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  sagacity  the  views  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment  which  led  ultimately  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  French  power  in  America.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  which 
then  broke  out,  and  as  all  this  occurred 
before  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  his 
history  decidedly  supports  the  theory  that 
the  faculty  of  the  military  commander  is 
generally  developed  early  in  life.  It  is 
believed,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  early 
calamities  of  that  w’ar  might  have  been 
obviated  if  veteran  British  commanders 
had  paid  more  respect  to  the  sagacity  of 
young  Virginian.  In  1759  he  married 
Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  widow.  She 
brought  considerable  property  to  add  to 


Washington’s  large  estates,  and  for  some 
years  his  hands  were  as  full  of  business,  in 
the  management  of  private  property  and 
attendance  on  the  provincial  legislature,  as 
they  ever  afterward  were  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Union.  It  was  one  of  his 
peculiarities  that  he  carried  out  small 
matters  with  the  same  articulate  organiza¬ 
tion  as  large.  He  slurred  over  nothing, 
and  his  household  books,  of  which  fac¬ 
similes  have  been  extensively  circulated, 
would  have  stamped  him  as  a  pedantic 
trifler,  had  they  not  exemplified  trie  same 
rigid  adherence  to  system  and  accuracy  of 
detail  with  which  he  subsequently  organ¬ 
ized  the  government  of  a  great  nation, 
lie  took  an  unnoticeable  but  active  part 
in  his  own  province,  in  the  preparations 
for  the  assertion  of  independence.  Ho 
was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Virginia  to  the  first  general  Congress  in 
1774,  and  had  the  command  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  of  the  State.  Still,  his 
position  had  never  been  brilliant  or  even 
conspicuous,  and  it  is  fierhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  that  common  sense 
which  characterized  the  Kevolution,  that 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of  in¬ 
dependence  should  have  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He  became  commaiider-in-chief 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1775.  To  give 
his  history  from  that  period  until,  after 
completing  the  task  assigned  to  him,  he 
resigned  his  command  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1783,  would  be  to  give  a  history  of 
the  American  war  of  independence.  It 
may  be  only  generally  remarked  of  his 
career,  that  it  was  almost  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  a  struggle  not  only  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  force,  but  the  turbulence  and  factious¬ 
ness  of  those  who  were  influenti.al  in  the 
new  States  and  their  army.  It  can  not 
be  s.aid  that  the  brilliancy  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  gave  him  his  great  influence,  for  he 
was  often  beaten,  and  it  was  by  taking 
advantage  of  what  his  troops  learned  in 
hardships  and  defeats,  that  he  was  at  last 
able  to  accomplish  the  sagacious  and 
deeply-planned  movement  by  which  Corn¬ 
wallis  was  surprised  and  found  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  surrender.  He  was  inaugurated  as 
the  first  president  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1789.  How  he 
presided  at  the  organization  of  a  new  em¬ 
pire,  and  regulated  the  enthusiasts,  or 
self-seekers,  who  strucrglcd  for  their  pe¬ 
culiar  objects,  is,  like  iBis  military  career, 
matter  of  history.  On  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion,  if  he  could  not  with  certainty 
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have  achieved  life-long  despotic  power,  and  no  more.  lie  retired  from  public 
he  might  have  acquired  the  flattering  tt-  life  in  1706,  and  died  on  the  fourteenth  of 
tie  of  king,  but  it  waa  his  great  merit  December,  1799,  leaving  a  reputation 
that  he  sought  only  as  much  power  and  without  a  stain, 
greatness  os  enabled  him  to  do  his  duty, 


L  I  T  K  R  .4  R  Y  M 


Emats  o.n  thkUeekk  Christian  Porta  and  the 

Emulish  Poets.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown¬ 
ing.  Pages  New -York:  Published  by 

Jamei  Miller,  022  Broadway.  1803. 

This  beautiful  little  volume,  added  to  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  previous  books  of  verse,  completes  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  her  works,  and  make  five  in  uniform  style 
with  this  book. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  new  volume 
from  the  gifted  |>en  of  the  iiiuch-lainented  author¬ 
ess,  will  be  enough  to  invite  many  of  her  ad¬ 
mirers  to  procure  this  also,  and  a<ld  it  to  their  choice 
collections.  On  these  rich  pages  the  reader  will 
find  gems  of  beautiful  thought,  clothed  in  affluent 
language,  upon  which  the  cultivated  mind  loves  to 
dwell.  This  finished  volume  is  suggestive  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret  that  one  who  ha.s  done  so  much  to  en¬ 
rich  English  literature  has  ended  her  useful  labors 
and  laid  aside  her  pen  forever. 

CoNORRSs  Hall,  Saratoga  Scrings. — With  the 
approach  of  summer  and  summer  heats,  the  inquiry 
arises  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  where  shall  wc  go, 
and  where  shall  we  rojoum  to  find  the  most  of  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  and  the  most  affluent  attractions  to 
fill  up  the  cup  of  our  enjoyments  ?  Different  taste.s 
and  inclinations  choose  different  localities  and 
sources  of  plea.sure  and  personal  gratification.  But 
among  them  all,  there  is  but  one  Saratoga,  and  no 
other  watering-place  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
combines  so  many  elements  of  healthful  recreation, 
rest,  personal  comfort,  social  enjoyment,  as  Sara¬ 
toga.  And  in  that  famed  watering-place  there  is  no 
House  or  Hall,  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  visitors,  which  surpasses  Congress  Hall.  Its 
gentlemanly  and  attentive  proprietors,  its  spacious 
and  handsome  parlors,  its  extensive  dining-hall  and 
luxuriously-furnished  tables,  its  numerous  and  well- 
furnished  sleeping-rooms,  its  attentive  and  faithful 
Bei  vants,  its  shady  walks,  its  colossal  piazza  prome¬ 
nade  with  tall,  over-hanging  trees,  and  numerous 
other  attractions  of  comfort,  and  not  least  is  the  re¬ 
fined  society  of  wcll-informcNl  persons,  which  add 
so  much  to  the  charm  of  social  life.  We  only  add 
that  from  long  acquaintance  with  Congress  Hall  and 
the  gentlemen  who  conduct  it,  we  heartily  commend 
this  find  old  establishment  to  all  who  would  find  a 
pleasant  place  of  sojourn  during  the  summer.  For 
the  rest,  the  advertisi  ment  on  our  last  page  will 
tell  of  all  we  have  omittc']. 

•  VOL  LIX.— NO.  2 


I  S  C  E  L  L  A  aN  I  E  S . 


Dr.  (irant. — We  have  received  from  this  veteran 
vine-grower,  at  different  times,  vines  and  plants  for 
growing.  All  that  he  has  sent  us  possess  unusual 
vitality  and  give  promise  of  abundant  fruitfulness. 
Dr,  Grant  lias  adopted  a  new  and  ingenious  mode  of 
I  preparing  vines  for  growth  and  transmitting  them 
I  them  to  a  dLstance  safely  and  without  injury  or  risk 
'  to  their  vitality.  We  commend  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  attention : 

I  “  Grape-vines,  native  and  foreign,  of  uneqiulled 
quality,  at  extremely  low  prices,  for  garden  and 
'  vineyard,  and  reception  of  plants  in  perfect  order 
I  guaranteed  in  all  cases. 

“  My  Club  List  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
wish  to  procure  vines  of  remarkable  quality,  at  little 
'  cost,  for  yard  or  garden. 

I  “  Descriptive  Catalogues,  Club  Lists,  and  Whole 
sale  Catalogues  sent  for  one  cent  stamp.  These 
I  contain  full  directions  for  planting 
>  "  Illustrated  catalogues  sent  for  3  three-ct.  stamps. 

'  It  is  a  full  treatise  on  the  vine,  explaining  all  that 
'  puchasers  and  planters  desire  to  know  for  raanage- 
I  ment  of  vines,  in  garden  or  vineyard,  by  a  profusion 
of  the  bi-st  engravings  ever  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  showing  how,  from  a  trellis  with  our  best  native 
vines,  more  worth  of  fniit  and  more  enjoyment  may 
'  l>e  obtained  than  from  a  cold  vinery  of  equal  extent, 

'  and  at  a  very  small  part  of  the  eost,  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  same  results  in  city  yards. 

“  The  great  superiority  of  my  vines  over  all  others 
!  has  been  extensively  shown  by  actual  performance 
;  in  every  State  of  the  whole  Union  during  the  past 
i  six  years ;  and  I  claim  as  great  superiority  for  my 
'  packing  as  for  vines.  Tlie  cost  of  transportation  to 
small  clubs  will  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  and  to 
large  clubs  not  two  per  cent.  Cost  so  little  that  all 
can  have  them. 

“  Ni>tk. — For  immediate  bearing,  I  have  sjiecially 
\  prepared  vines  such  as  no  other  can  furnish, 
j  “  C.  W.  Grant. 

j  “  Iona,  near  Peek^kill,  Westchester,  Co.,  N.  Y.” 

I  The  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  is  not  a  new 
I  idea.  In  the  Smithsonian  Im-titute  at  Washington, 

'  there  is  a  copy  of  a  work  on  experiments  in  makii:g 
I  paper  from  other  materials  than  rags,  which  was 
j  printed  in  Germany  in  1772,  on  more  than  sixty  va- 
:  ricties  of  paper,  made  from  as  many  different  mate¬ 
rials.  Mr.  Munscll  in  his  work,  enumerates  one 
{  hundred  substances.  Next  to  rags  and  cotton  wa.ste, 
i  straw  and  basswood,  arc  the  most  avulable. 
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Th*  Depth  or  Space. — In  1837,  Prof.  Bessel,  of 
Germany  commenced  a  series  of  astronomical  mea¬ 
sures  for  getting  the  exact  distance  to  the  fixed 
stars,  a  thing  that  had  never  been  done.  The  in¬ 
strument  which  he  U!>ed,  in  connection  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  telescope,  in  his  experiments,  was  called  a 
Ileliometer,  (sun  measurer.)  After  three  years  hard 
labor,  be  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  parallax, 
but  so  minute  that  he  could  hardly  trust  bis  reputa¬ 
tion  upon  it.  But  after  repeated  trials,  and  working 
out  the  results,  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  he  could 
give  the  true  distance  to  tixty-one  sygin.  But  who 
can  comprehend  this  immense  distanced  We  can 
only  convey  an  idea  to  the  mind  of  this  distance  by 
the  fact  that  light,  which  travels  12,<X)0,(H)0  of  miles 
in  a  minute,  requires  not  less  than  ten  years  to 
reach  us  I  Just  let  any  one  try  to  take  in  the  idea. 
One  hour  would  give  720,000,000  of  miles;  one 
year,  then — 8760  hours — gives  6,307,200,000,(K)0, 
and  this  mullipled  by  ten  gives  63,072.000,00(>,000 
This,  according  to  Prof.  Bessel,  is  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star  to  the  sun.  All  astronomers  con¬ 
firm  the  correctness  of  Prof.  Bessel's  calculations. 
But  this  distance,  great  as  it  is,  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  to  the  distance  of  the  Milky  Way.  Sir 
William  Herschel  says  that  the  stars  or  suns  that 
compose  the  Milky  Way,  are  so  remote  that  it  re¬ 
quires  light,  going  at  the  rate  of  12,»X)0,000  of  miles 
in  a  minute,  120,000  years  to  reach  the  earth. 
And  he  says  there  are  stars  or  rather  nebulae,  five 
hundred  times  more  remote  !  Now  make  your  cal¬ 
culation  :  120,000  years  reduced  to  minutes,  and 
then  multiply  that  sum  by  12,000,0<X>,  add  the  pro¬ 
duct  by  600.  What  an  overwhelming  idea !  The 
mind  sinks  under  such  a  thought ;  we  can't  realize 
it ;  it  is  too  vast  even  for  comprehension.  David 
says.  Psalm  103  :  19:  "The  Lord  hath  prepared  his 
throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  (or  govern¬ 
ment)  ruletii  over  alL” 

Imagimation. — A  contented  citizen  of  Milan,  who 
had  never  passed  beyond  its  walls  during  the  course 
of  sixty  years,  being  ordered  by  the  Governor  not  to 
stir  beyond  its  gates,  became  immediately  miserable, 
and  felt  so  powerful  an  inclination  to  do  that  which 
he  bad  so  long  contentedly  neglected,  that  on  his 
application  for  a  release  from  this  restraint  being  re¬ 
fit^,  he  became  quite  melancholy,  and  at  last  died 
of  grief.  The  pains  of  imprisonment,  also,  like 
those  of  servitude,  are  more  in  conception  than  in 
reality.  We  are  all  prisoners.  What  is  life  but  a 
prison  of  the  soul  ? 

The  Bedouins,  says  Ritson,  are  a  most  alert  and 
military  race,  and  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  food  usually  consumed  by  the  greatest 
part  of  them  does  not  exceed  six  ounces  a  day.  Six 
or  seven  dates,  soaked  in  melted  butter,  serve  a  man 
a  whole  day,  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  when  he 
can  add  a  small  quantity  of  course  flour  or  a  little 
ball  of  rice. 

A  BET  of  ornaments  of  pink  coral  has  just  been 
completed,  after  five  years’  labor,  for  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  One  of  the  stones  came  from  the  head  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour’s  cane,  and  all  are  of  great 
value.  To  such  trivialities  does  this  Imperial  female 
give  her  time  and  the  people’s  money. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  Sultan,  a  few  days  ago,  presented  the  latter 
with  26,000  Mini^  rifles,  and  renewed  for  himself 


the  promise  of  Said  Pacha  with  reference  to  the 
mailed  frigate,  ordered  in  England  shortly  before 
his  death.  On  his  part,  tlie  Sultan  has  presented  his 
Highness  with  a  magnificent  diamond,  said  to  be  of 
4li  carats'  weight,  and  which  was  formerly  worn  in 
a  ring  by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

A  LETTER  from  Stuttgardt,  of  the  11th  says:  "  M. 
dc  Gunther,  tutor  to  the  Heir  Presumptive  to  the 
Throne,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Court,  has  left  to-day 
for  Paris,  on  an  invitation  from  the  Evangelical  Al¬ 
liance  of  London.  He  will  be  met  in  the  French 
capital  by  the  other  members  of  a  deputation,  com 
posed  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  and  Prussians,  who 
will  proceed  to  Madrid,  to  make  representations  to 
that  Court  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  Protestants  who 
have  been  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  distribut¬ 
ing  Bibles.” 

The  Sultan  has  paid  two  visits  to  the  Internation¬ 
al  Exhibition,  now  open  at  Constantinople.  Arms 
of  every  kind  and  size,  from  rifled  cannon  to  sword- 
bayonets  and  revolvers  —  military  saddles,  tools, 
jewelry,  silks,  untanned  skins,  woolen  fabrics,  un¬ 
ginned  cotton,  carpets,  “  fine  arts,”  gold  and  silver 
plate — and  a  thousand  other  varieties  of  raw  and 
manufactured  produce  meet  the  eye.  It  has  been 
finally  settled,  that  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
the  building  sliall  be  open  exclusively  to  Turkisli 
ladies. 

W  E  know  a  good-natured  batchelor  so  generous 
that,  poor  fellow,  be  would  give  even  his  heart 
away,  if  he  could  only  find  an  interesting  object  to 
take  it. 

Elrvatirg  SENnMENT. — If  we  work  upon  marble, 
it  will  perish  ;  if  we  work  upon  brass  time  will  efface 
it ;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ; 
but  if  we  work  upon  our  immortal  minds — if  we  im¬ 
bue  them  with  principle,  with  the  just  fear  of  God, 
and  of  our  fellow-men — we  engrave  on  these  tablets 
something  which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity. 

The  Largest  City  ih  the  World. — A  very  erro 
neous  idea  is  indulged  in  by  many  people  in  relation 
to  the  largest  city  in  tire  world — many  confidently 
asserting  that  London,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed, 
the  Great  Metropolis,  is  far  superior  both  in  size 
and  number  of  inhabitants.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  is,  wi'hout  ex- 
.  ception,  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in  world. 
It  contains  the  vast  number  of  one  million  of  dwel¬ 
lings  and  five  millions  of  human  souls.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  nineteen  Japan  serls  in  length,  which  is 
equivalent  to  twenty  two  English  miles. 

Rotal  Presence  of  Mind. — A  letter  from  the 
Hague  of  the  27th  ull.,  gives  some  details  of  a  fire 
which  took  place  in  the  ball-room  when  their  Ma¬ 
jesties  were  present.  At  midnight,  just  as  the  com¬ 
pany  were  about  to  sit  down  to  supper,  the  flame  of 
a  wax  light  communicated  to  the  hangings  with 
which  the  room  was  ornamented,  and  in  a  moment 
the  walls  and  ceilings  were  in  a  flame.  The  Queen, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  raised  her  voice  and  re¬ 
commended  every  one  to  be  calm  and  silent,  and, 
thanks  to  that  salutary  advice,  every  one  left  the 
place  without  any  accident  occurring.  The  King 
and  the  princes  remained  on  the  spot  until  the  fire 
was  got  under.  The  whole  of  the  furniture  of  three 
rooms  was  destroyed. 
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Steanok  Warning. — I  wai  running  a  night  ez- 
prefla-train,  and  a  train  of  ten  cart — eight  passen¬ 
ger  and  two  baggage-cars — and  all  were  well 
loaded.  I  was  behind  time,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  make  a  certain  point;  therefore  I  was  using 
every  exertion,  and  putting  the  engine  to  the  ut¬ 
most  speed  of  which  she  was  capable.  I  was  on  a 
section  of  the  road  usually  considered  the  best 
running  ground  on  the  line,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  when  a  conviction  struck 
me  that  I  must  stop.  A  something  seemed  to  tell 
me  that  to  go  ahead  was  dangerous,  and  that  I 
must  stop  if  I  would  save  life.  I  looked  hack  at 
my  train,  and  it  was  all  right  I  strained  my 
eyes  and  peered  into  the  darkness,  and  could  see 
no  signal  of  danger,  nor  anything  betokening  dan¬ 
ger,  and  there  I  could  see  five  miles  in  the  day¬ 
time.  I  listened  to  the  working  of  my  engine, 
tried  the  water,  looked  at  the  scales  and  all  was 
right.  I  tried  to  laugh  myself  ont  of  what  I  then 
considered  a  childish  fear ;  but,  like  Banquo’s 
ghost,  it  would  not  down  at  my  bidding,  but 
grew  stronger  in  its  hold  upon  me  I  thought  of 
the  ridicule  I  would  have  heaped  upon  me  if  I 
did  stop ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  The  convic¬ 
tion — for  by  this  time  it  had  ripened  into  a  convic¬ 
tion — that  I  must  stop,  grew  stronger  and  I  re¬ 
solved  to  s!  op  ;  I  shut  off,  and  blew  the  whiUle 
for  brakes,  accordingly.  I  came  to  a  dead  halt, 
got  off,  and  went  ahead  a  little  way,  without  say-, 
ing  any  thing  to  any  body  what  was  the  matter. 

1  had  my  lamp  in  my  hand,  and  had  gone  about 
sixty  feet,  when  I  saw  what  convinced  me  that 
premonitions  are  sometimes  possible.  I  dropped 
the  lantern  from  my  nerveless  grasp,  and  sat 
down  on  the  track,  utterly  unable  to  stand ;  for 
there  was  a  switch,  the  thought  of  which  had 
never  entered  my  mind,  as  it  never  had  been  used 
since  I  had  been  on  the  road,  and  was  known  to 
b**  spiked,  but  which  now  was  open  to  lead  me 
off  the  track.  This  switch  led  to  a  stone  quarry, 
from  which  stone  for  bridge  purposes  had  been 
quarried,  and  the  switch  was  left  there  in  case 
stone  should  be  needed  at  any  time ;  but  it  was 
always  kept  locked,  and  the  switch-rail  spiked. 
Yet  here  it  was,  wide  open ;  and  had  I  not  obeyed 
my  premonition — warning,  call  it  what  you  will 
— I  should  have  run  into  it,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
track,  only  about  ten  rods  long,  my  heavy  engiiiO 
and  train,  moving  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles 
per  hour,  would  have  come  into  collision  with  a 
solid  wall  of  rock,  eighteen  feet  high.  The  con¬ 
sequences,  bad  I  done  so,  can  neither  be  imagined 
nor  described  ;  but  they  could,  by  no  possibiliry, 
have  been  otherwise  than  fatally  horrid. 

This  is  my  experience  in  getting  warnings  from 
a  source  that  I  know  not  and  cannot  divine.  It  is 
a  mystery  to  me — a  mystery  for  which  I  am  very 
thankful,  however,  although  I  dare  not  attempt  to 
explain  it,  nor  say  whence  it  came. — Lift  of  an 
Engineer. 

Thk  Pboposed  Arch  of  Tricmph,  Paris. — The 
proposed  Arc  de  Napoleon  III.  is  to  be  erected 
near  the  “  Barri^re  du  Troae,”  and  will  be  of 
enormous  size  and  cost.  According  to  descrip¬ 
tions  which  have  appeared,  it  will  be  raised  over 
a  fountain  of  colosi'al  proportions,  and  will  be 
built  in  the  classic  style.  Over  one  side  of  the 
arch  will  be  a  figure  of  “War,  triumphant  and 
victorious;’’  and  over  the  other  its  antitype, 

*'  Peace,  grateful  and  laboriona."  The  whole  wiU 


be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  triumphal  arch 
at  the  end  of  the  Champs  Elys^es.  It  will  be 
flanked  with  twelve  columns  of  the  Composite 
order  in  colored  marble,  and  bearing  twelve 
bronze  warriors,  each  ho’ding  a  shield.  These 
warriors  are  intended  to  represent  the  twelve 
marshals  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  different 
corpe  (f  armee.  They  are  also  to  signify  that  the 
army  eternally  guard  “France,”  who  is  seated  on 
the  summit  of  the  building.  She  is  attended  by 
“  Glory,”  and  flanked  by  four  “  Fames.”  On  tlie 
capital  of  each  of  the  twelve  pillars  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription : 

TO  TDB  zaraana  aipoLaoa  iii. 

TO  TUB  ASMiaS  OP  THS  CRINaA,  OF  ITILV,  OF  OaiNA, 
OOCaia  CHINA.  and  aloeria. 

18S8— ld(2. 

The  central  monument  which  is  beneath  the 
arch  is  raised  above  three  great  basins  that  sur¬ 
mount  each  other,  and  each  of  which  is  smaller 
than  the  one  immediately  l>eneath  it.  They  have 
in  the  center  a  group  of  sea  horses  and  lions’ 
heads,  from  which  issue  Jets  d eau.  On  the  top  is 
another  “  Glory  ’  bolding  a  crown  for  the  “  vioto- 
rions  French  soldiera” 

FLOATING  LEAVES, 

I  WANDaaap  where  the  river 
Mirror'd  back  the  azure  light. 

With  not  a  wave  or  quiver 
To  tell  how  swift  its  flight ; 

But  while  the  tide  seemed  glowing. 

Unmoved  beneath  the  sky ; 

To  tell  how  fast  its  flowing. 

Were  gold  leaves  floating  by. 

I  said — How  like  the  passing 
Of  that  river  life  may  seem  ; 

As  all  unmoving,  glassing. 

The  azure  in  its  stream  : 

Our  hearts  no  flight  divining. 

Till  on  those  waters  lie 

The  leaves  of  Memory  shining— 

The  gold  leaves  floating  by. 

Frkdxricx  Enoch. 

“Trade’s  Unfeelinu  Train." — The  Pasha  of 
Egypt  is  said  to  Lontem plate  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steamers  suited  for  Nile  navigation,  and,  in 
winter,  “  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  Euro¬ 
pean  travelers.”  These  vessels  may  start  from  Cairo, 
go  up  the  river  on  a  voyage  which  Siout  is  but  in 
the  middle ;  they  will  go  past  Girgeh,  past  Thebes, 
Ka'-nac,  Luxor,  Ermeiit,  Mcdineb  Abou,  Esneh, 
Edfou,  to  Assouan,  and  there,  almost  under  the 
tropic,  land  their  cargoes  and  passengera  A  rail¬ 
way  from  this  point  to  Berber,  as  proposed,  will 
out-do,  in  ttrangeneas,  the  “  line  ’’  from  Smyrna  to 
Kphesus,  opened  last  year,  and  offer  return-tickets 
to  above  the  Fiflh-Cataract,  where  the  Nile  must  be 
fairly  cold  with  mountain  water,  where  it  becomes 
Nile  by  the  union  of  the  Takatz  with  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  where  the  trade  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
London,  and  Paris,  may  meet  that  of  “  utmost  Ax- 
ume,’’  Gondar,  Sennaar,  Mokha,  and  the  lands  under 
the  very  Equator  itself. — Athenceum. 

Anotheb  Sobject  for  Disclssion. — If  a  man  who 
makes  a  deposition  is  a  depositor,  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  a  man  who  makes  an  allegation  is  an  al¬ 
ligator  f 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


Copt  RIGHT  in  Mdsic. — A  Koenigsberg  letter  in  the 
Cologne  Gaxette  says  :  “  A  lawsuit  of  some  interest 
on  the  subject  of  a  copyright  in  a  piece  of  music  has 
just  been  heard  before  the  tribunal  of  this  city. 
The  march  composed  by  Meyerbeer  fqp  the  corona¬ 
tion  festiTal  was  taken  down  from  ear  by  a  lady, 
who  then  arranged  it  for  the  piano  and  had  it  litho¬ 
graphed.  A  music  seller  at  Berlin,  named  Schles- 
inger,  who  had  purcl:ased  the  copyright  of  the 
march  from  M.  Meyerbeer,  prosecuted  for  piracy  the 
lady,  the  lithographer,  and  the  music  sellers  who 
had  sold  copies  of  the  pianoforte  arrangement  The 
tribunal  would  not,  however,  admit  that  taking  down 
a  work  on  a  simple  hearing  constituted  an  infringe 
ment  on  a  publisher’s  rights,  and  gave  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  defendants.” 

Glue  fob  Ready  Use. — To  any  quantity  of  glue 
use  common  whiskey,  instead  of  water.  Put  tmth 
together  in  a  bottle,  cork  it  tight,  and  set  it  away  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use  wiih- 
out  the  application  of  heat.  Glue  thus  prepared 
will  keep  for  years,  and  is  at  all  times  fit  for  use, 
except  in  very  cold  weather,  wh^n  it  should  be  set 
in  warm  water  before  using.  To  obviate  the  difii 
culty  of  the  stopper  getting  tight  by  the  glue  drying 
in  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  use  a  tin  vessel  with  the 
cover  fitting  tight  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  spirits  by  evaporation.  A  itrong  so¬ 
lution  of  isingglass,  made  in  the  same  manner,  is  a 
very  excellent  cement  for  leather. 


[June,  1863. 

Narrow  Esoapb  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. — 
The  Circassians  having  learned  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  had  arrived  at  Fort  Abb6,  (near  Anapa,) 
situate  on  the  frontier,  and  that  he  intended  to  re¬ 
pair  to  Fort  Chebiz,  pursued  him  with  cavalry. 
They  came  up  with  him,  and  a  battle  took  place. 
It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  and  the  greatest 
danger  that  the  Grand  Duke  succeeded  in  throwing 
himself  into  the  fort  In  this  battle  the  Russians 
lost  many  officers  and  soldiers.  A  quantity  of  arm.s, 
horses,  and  baggage  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Circassians.  The  Grand  Duke  and  his  troops  are 
now  at  Chebiz.  The  Circassians  are  concentrating 
their  forces  at  a  little  distance  from  this  place. — 
Courrier  Orient,  April  Ilf/*. 

Femalf.  Libklers. — Whoever  has  observed  can' 
fully  will  have  noticed  a  tendency  among  young 
men  of  the  day,  in  ^peaking  of  female  cliaracter,  to 
decry  it  in  general  terms.  To  many  of  these  whole¬ 
sale  libelers  virtue  in  the  female  character  is  a  fable. 
This  volatile  and  base  judgment  is  more  a  result  of 
gross  habit  than  conviction.  If  every  young  man, 
when  he  take  the  name  of  woman  lightly  on  his 
tongue,  or  feels  tlic  evil  propensity  to  slmider  in  his 
heart,  would  reflect  that  he  has  a  mother,  and  per¬ 
haps  sisters,  he  would  pause.  If  the  apologies  for 
men  who  rUnder  the  sex  to  whom  they  owe  life  and 
all  its  decencies,  were  intelligent  and  sincere  in  th>  ir 
habit  of  slander,  they  would  merit  every  being’s 
contempt. 


CONGRESS  HALL,  SARATOGA. 
HAT  HORN  k  McMICIIAEL. 


Sabatooa  Springs,  May,  1863. 

The  Proprietors  and  Conductors  of  this  immense 
and  favorite  establishment  announi'e  to  the  travel¬ 
ing  public  that  its  doors  and  saloons  will  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  company  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  remain  open  until  the  first  of  October. 

There  is  ao  much  of  persoiud  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  health  to  sojourners  at  a  summer  watering  place 
depending  on  tbe  direction  and  management  of  a 
great  Hotel  like  Congress  Hall,  that  the  Proprietors 
deem  it  due  to  the  public  and  just  to  themselves  to  j 
give  ample  information  of  what  they  have  done  by  i 
lavish  expenditure  for  the  reception  and  acconimo-  I 
dation  of  their  old  friends  and  new  visitors  who  may  j 
seek  a  sojourn  at  Saratoga  the  present  summer. 
They  beg  to  enumerate  some  of  the  comforts,  ad-  I 
vantages,  and  attractions  of  Congre'^s  Hall,  which  | 
invite  visitors  to  Saratoga  to  seek  a  home  in  its  spa¬ 
cious  and  commodious  apartments  and  saloons. 

1.  Congress  Hall  is  a  long  established  and  favor¬ 
ite  resort  of*visitora  to  this  valley  of  fountains  and 
mineral  springs.  Here  numerous  friends — of  high 
culture  and  intelligence — meet  and  sojourn  together 
in  social  intercourse,  much  like  the  members  of  a 
latge  family. 

2.  The  Proprietors  feel  confident  in  saying  Con¬ 
gress  Hall  ranks  first  among  a’atering  plaee  hotels 
in  the  world. 

S.  There  is  but  one  Saratoga  in  the  w.<rld.  And 
Congreis  Hall  is  located  directly  adjai-ent  to  the 
famous  Congress  Spring,  in  a  fine  old  ahady  grove, 
cool  and  delightful. 

4.  The  accommodations  of  Congress  Hall  have 


j  been  much  iuer<-ased.  Lirge  and  expensive  im 
provements  in  the  building,  in  furniture,  and  in  de- 
corationa  have  been  made.  The  parlors  are  S|)a 
cious  and  the  dining-saloons  ample  and  convenient. 
Prompt,  fi  itliful,  and  attentive  servants  will  be  in 
constant  attendance,  and  no  neglect  of  duty  or  inat 
tention  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  will  be  allowed  by 
tbe  Proprietors. 

6.  Congress  Hsll  is  provided  with  an  immem-e 
promenade  piazza,  2fil  feet  long  by  2o  wide,  shcl 
ton'd  from  the  rain  at  d  shaded  from  the  sun  hy  lof  y 
columns,  trees,  and  luxuriant  shrubbery.  It  lias  in 
the  rear  lOOt)  feet  of  piazzas.  It  has  two  spaeioun 
parlors,  newly  funiished  and  decorated,  70  fe«t  by 
32,  and  80  by  32.  It  was  226  sleeping-rooms,  be 
sides  private  parlors. 

6.  The  table.-'  of  Congress  Hall,  60o  feet  long,  w  ill 
be  daily  spread  with  viands  of  ample  variety  and 
abundance,  and  served  by  attentive  waiters, 
i  7.  Tlie  Proprietors  are  determined  to  spare  no 
I  pains  and  efforts  to  render  Congress  Hall  a  homo 
I  of  pleasant  resort  and  comfort  unsurpassed  by  any 
I  hotel  in  the  country.  They  only  add,  tliat  among 
j  the  aggregate  arrivals  of  foktt  iuousand  at  all  the 
,  hoteU,  Congress  Hall  carried  off  the  palm  in  num- 
I  bers.  We  say  this  only  in  tlie  spirit  of  frieiulli 
I  competition.  We  shall  cordially  greet  tiro  arrival 
I  of  our  old  friends,  and  we  hope  to  receive  many 
new  ones,  with  our  best  efforts  to  please  and  satisfy 
I  all  who  favor  us  with  their  company. 

!  We  have  erected  spacious  barns  and  stable*,  and 
I  carriages  and  horses  can  be  promptly  furnished  to 
Older  fur  rides,  or  horses  and  carriages  of  visiiors 
I  boarded  at  livery. 


* 


